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GEORGE ZEBROWSKI 


Sahiiz innovative SF in the commercial three-ring cir- 
cus of 1980s publishing has been instructive. Quality 
fiction has become a rare genre, commonly described as 
“upmarket” (meaning not likely to see print, or to make 
money even if it does). The hundreds of manuscripts I’ve 
read for Synergy have presented me with a spectacle 
resembling the current style of tennis: serve the ball hard 
and kill it as soon as possible. The tone of many stories 
I’ve seen has been insistently dramatic, but few earn their 
drama. It’s bottom-line drama—all show with no prepara- 
tion—for bottom-line publishing—all profit and no sub- 
stance. It reminds me of bad painting, in which stylish 
strokes hide the inability to draw a landscape, a human 
figure, or even a bowl of fruit. 

The last thing that American SF needs today is to 
concentrate on entertainment. The exaggeration of this 
quality for profit has made orphans of other virtues, to the 
point that few readers, publishers, or even writers have 
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anything but a casual awareness that there are other val- 
ues to be prized. These values are still grudgingly permit- 
ted to American belles-lettres (because there are some 
editors who have a sense of shame and stand up for 
them), but they are almost wholly denied to American 
SF. “Dance for your supper, and make it amusing, or you 
won’t dance at all!” writers are often told by the powers 
that be. And being clever fellows with some intellectual 
pride, writers whisper to themselves, “I’m smart enough 
to give them what they want, and maybe slip in a few 
things besides.” And so they set out on the road to self- 
betrayal (though they may earn a good living). Regretta- 
bly, a critical and ambitious field of literature, which 
contains a vast array of possibilities and traditions dating 
back more than a century, is forced into the molds of 
simple adventure fiction and other potboilers. 

There are those who insist that fiction must be en- 
tertaining to justify its existence. They neglect to insist 
that it be anything else. And they show no awareness of 
the fact that there are differing models for fiction—a 
so-called literary one, and a so-called popular one. Before 
trying to say what these labels mean, I want to list quickly 
the other qualities fiction can have besides being enter- 
taining. 

Fiction can incite interest, provoke curiosity, com- 
pel understanding and sympathy, move our emotions, 
and make us think. At its greatest, fiction helps us con- 
front ourselves, shock us into recognition. As with all of 
the arts, it can do what no amount of purely intellectual 
discussion can do. And it can involve us without being 
purely entertaining. 

The so-called literary model for fiction ultimately 
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derives from religious or ethical concerns—as in the 
Greek ideal of drama, which developed from religious 
rituals. A community gathered to hold up a mirror to 
itself, to take stock of issues, ideas, and recent, past, or 
mythic experience. If you doubt the persistence of this 
practice today, think of all of the books, films, television 
- dramas, and stage plays that touch a public nerve pain- 
fully and provoke wide discussion. They are usually about 
an important issue or individual experience that involves 
our sense of justice or outrages us in some way. Most 
people would say that this is what worthy dramas, poems, 
or novels are about. They involve us in something vital 
without necessarily being entertaining. 

Clearly, there are other values to be found in good 
fiction that go beyond entertainment. I would argue that 
to the discerning reader good SF is inherently entertain- 
ing, because of its wealth of ideas, exotic backgrounds, 
and especially the critical stance it takes regarding the 
past, present, and future—because a good reader can’t 
help being provoked into thought, into feeling, into in- 
volvement with all that is mirrored in good fiction. Read- 
ers need to be given the chance to develop taste and a 
range of responses. Bottom-line fiction retards new read- 
ers, so it’s no wonder they'll buy concocted adventure- 
romances. Advanced readers perform a work in their 
inner theaters, however difficult; such readers are not 
spoon-fed by author-caterers. Such readers know the dif- 
ference between what they like and what is good. It’s a 
common experience to dislike a good work and love a bad 
one, but readers who are addicted to sugar-laden enter- 
tainments will never come to understand this quirk of our 
individual natures. They will not have the chance to learn 
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to like what is challenging and to find it more entertain- 
ing than mindless diversions. 

The great mystery writer Raymond Chandler once 
expressed his ambivalence about readers in this way: “It 
is no easy trick to keep your characters and your story 
operating on a level which is understandable to the semi- 
literate public and at the same time give them some 
intellectual and artistic overtones which the public does 
not seem to demand or, in effect, recognize, but which 
somehow subconsciously it accepts and likes.” (Quoted in 
Mortal Consequences by Julian Symons, Harper & Row, 
1972.) There is a hunger in readers, Chandler is saying, 
to be given more than lowest-common-denominator pab- 
ulum; there is a longing to be nourished, to grow. 

Joe Haldeman, one of today’s best SF writers, went 
to the heart of the self-censorship that is encouraged by 
the fiction marketplace: “It could be that a Soviet writer 
accepts political conformity as a condition of his employ- 
ment just as easily as I accept the condition that my work 
be entertaining (when in my heart I would rather that it 
be important), with neither of us thinking too much 
about day-to-day production of work. A cage can be made 
of exceedingly fine mesh.” (Quoted from “Another 
World of Science Fiction,” Analog, August 1983.) 

Ursula K. Le Guin has dubbed these difficulties 
faced by writers “‘the Stalin in the soul.” The disease 
afflicts everyone—readers and publishers as well as writ- 
ers. It all comes down to a series of crucial questions: 

What kind of reader or writer am I? 

What kind of reader or writer do I want to be? 

Will I read and write in just any old way? 
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As an editor, what will I encourage? 

As a publisher, what will I leave to the future? 

The synergies of ambitious fiction are endlessly rich. 
Rooms open on rooms of treasure. He who seizes only the 
bauble of entertainment will live in one small room for- 
ever, and the choice to do so will not be entirely of his 
own making. 

The great need in SF today is not only for a novelty 
of ideas but for a novelty of approach, a realization that 
our futures have as much to do with our emotions as with 
our intellects. SF writers need to know as much about 
people as they do about concepts and literary styles. Only 
by knowing life as it is lived can we begin to offer visions 
that are more than entertaining sports of the imagination. 
From the publishing side this means that readers should 
be given a wider choice—not just toy science fiction, but 
works that will engage the whole person. 


George Zebrowski 
July 27, 1988 
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THE 
END-OF-THE-WORLD 
BALL 
- 


JAMES GUNN 


It has been inspiring to watch James Gunn go on 
creating works that are full of personal integrity, inno- 
vation, and imaginative strength, while lesser lights 
have come and gone (often carrying away undeserved 
prizes that have not made them better writers). Gunn 
began writing SF in 1948, and he has since become 
both a major writer and an authority on the history and 
criticism of the genre. He holds degrees in journalism 
and English from the University of Kansas, where he 
now teaches and directs the Center for the Study of 
Science Fiction. 

Long before the cyberpunks staked out the seamy 
side of future scenarios, Gunn had written This For- 
tress World (1955), which depicts a starflung empire 
from the point of view of the underclass. The same is 
true of Station in Space (1958), a series of linked 
stories about the people who build the first space sta- 
tions in Earth orbit. I recently reread both books and 
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found the gritty details unnerving. Star Bridge (1957), 
written with Jack Williamson, is a romantic, elegant 
space opera that still finds admirers today, Samuel R. 
Delany among them. 

Gunn’s versatility found interesting expression in 
The Joy Makers (1961) and in The Immortals (7962). 
Each of these works is constructed from three related 
long stories, a technique that permits vistas and per- 
spectives not easily explored in more tightly planned 
novels. 

Gunn’s novels of the 1970s are impressive. The 
Listeners (1972), which deals with the search for inter- 
stellar civilizations by radio, was highly praised by Carl 
Sagan. Kampus (1977) and The Dreamers (1980) are 
both stylish novels, demonstrating Gunn’s continued 
willingness to experiment with language and technique 
to tell a story. 

Gunn’s Alternate Worlds: The Illustrated His- 
tory of Science Fiction (1975) won both the SFRA 
Pilgrim Award and a Special Award from the World 
SF Convention. His Isaac Asimov: The Foundations 
of Science Fiction (1982) won a Hugo Award. The 
four-volume critical anthology The Road to Science 
Fiction (1977-1982) has become a standard text. His 
most recent nonfiction project (as editor) is The New 
Encyclopedia of Science Fiction (1988). Gunn has 
served as president of both the Science Fiction Writers 
of America and the Science Fiction Research Associa- 
tion. 

Gunn’s short fiction is collected in Future Imper- 
fect (1964), Breaking Point (1972), Some Dreams Ate 
Nightmares (1974), The End of the Dreams (1975), 
and The Witching Hour (1970). Both The Burning 
(1972) and Crisis (1986) are built from shorter works. 

Gunn is one of the supreme ironists of science 
fiction, with a dark, critical view of human nature; but 
against this nature he often pits thoughtful characters 
who find ways to be heroic. His newest story is an eerie 
meditation on the state of the world at the end of this 
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century, in which the threats to human survival are not 
fictional. 


9:00 P.M. 


Witiam Landis stepped out of the glass-walled eleva- 
tor that had translated him, like some marveling believer, 
from the lobby at the foot of what had once been Times 
Square up the side of the crystal spire to the ballroom at 
the peak of this manmade mountain, this towering sky- 
scraper, this 150-story monument to opulence and inge- 
nuity erected above the most expensive land in the world. 

The top five stories of the Twenty-First Building was 
a ballroom surrounded by terraces. Off each interior ter- 
race was a restaurant or bar, and each of them had walls 
of glass or exterior terraces from which visitors could gape 
at the view of Earth’s greatest accumulation of concrete 
and structural steel. Some of the terraces and restaurants 
were open to the stars, with only curtains of air to protect 
the diners from rain or, darkened with colored smoke, to 
shield them from the sun. Tonight, however, all barriers 
were down, so that the five-storied room, with its magnif- 
icent crystal chandeliers, was a place of magnificences and 
mysteries where people could wander at will. 

This evening everything was free. The public facili- 
ties had been closed to the public for the millennial 
occasion, and each had been assigned a specialty to which 
guests could help themselves as their tastes and appetites 
inclined them, all courtesy of the Twenty-First Century 
Corporation. 
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Just outside the elevator doors stood a gothic arch 
carved out of ice. It dripped, but the drips were caught 
by clear plastic and led to reservoirs at either side. On the 
arch had been engraved, as if in marble, “‘Lasciate ogni 
speranza, voi ch’entrate.” 

Landis looked at the inscription and smiled. On the 
other side of the arch, a naked young woman wearing a 
black mask ran squealing from a fat and sweaty satyr. 
Landis felt a brief chill as he stepped through the arch- 
way. Hell had frozen over. 

On the other side of the arch a young man in the 
quietly elegant blue and white corporation uniform ac- 
cepted the engraved invitation Landis extended to him. 
A woman who was passing the entry stopped and stared 
at Landis. She was in her early forties, perhaps, and be- 
hind her gauzy mask and pale makeup were a face and 
figure that promised remarkable beauty. 

“You're William Landis,” she said. “The writer. I 
heard your talk this afternoon.” 

He was of medium height and slender, with blue 
eyes and brown hair, and he was dressed in formal black. 
“Guilty,” he said. 

“I’m Elois Hays,”’ she said. 

“The actress?” 

“Guilty,” she said. “You're not in costume.” 

“This was a costume ball?” 

“You know it was. The End-of-the-World Ball.” She 
put a hand on his black silk sleeve. 

“Then I am,” he said. He looked down at her hand 
and covered it with his. 

“You were supposed to dress up as your favorite 
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catastrophe,” she said accusingly. “What catastrophe do 
you represent?” 

“Ladies first,” he said. 

“I’m radiation sickness,” she. said. 

“No sores?” he asked. “Leave it to the good-looking 
women to choose a catastrophe that does not diminish 
their beauty.” 

“Leave it to the men to be grotesque,” she replied. 
“Or refuse to participate.” 

“Well, as for that,’”’ he said, “I am in costume. I 
decided to come as Satan.” 

“Where are your horns,” she said, “and forked tail?” 

“I’m a modern Satan. No external stigmata.” 

“No mask either.” 

“The devil doesn’t need a mask. But then, I’m more 
of a devil’s advocate.” 

“For what?” 

“For hope. I’m not sure this is the end of the world.” 

“What makes you think that’s hopeful?” 

A masked and costumed couple brushed past them, 
entering the ballroom. The man was dressed like a Visi- 
goth, the woman like a captive Roman, her robes artfully 
ripped to display tempting expanses of rosy flesh. 

“Is the thought of the world’s survival that weari- 
some?” Landis asked. 

“Not to me,” she said. Her pale hands were an art 
form. “Though I wouldn’t care very much, I think. But 
what better time to end the world than the conclusion of 
the second millennium?” 

“Is there a good time for catastrophe?” 

“If you’ve spent as many years as I have on the stage, 
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you would know that timing is everything. No one should 
linger after her exit line.” 

The naked young woman raced past them again. She 
was giggling. The satyr was farther behind and panting 
heavily. 

“They’re at it already,” Hays said. 

Landis looked at his watch. “If the world is going to 
end in three hours, even the minutes are precious.” 

She tucked her hand under his arm. “Is that your 
philosophy? Eat, drink, and be merry?” 

“It’s one of them,” he said. “I think we all have a 
bit of that feeling. Particularly on an evening like this. 
Besides, who are we to criticize these others? I don’t know 
about you, but I’m not without sin—or at least a hope for 
sin.” 

She made a ruefully attractive face. “For one thing, 
that fat satyr is my husband. For another—well, I’ve 
always been fascinated by intellectual men.” 

He patted her hand. “And I by actresses. But you’re 
a real actress, and I’m only a popularizer of other people’s 
ideas.” 

“Perhaps we should both have faith,” she said. 

“In this place where Dante said we should abandon 
all hope? But if you will be my companion for the rest of 
the evening, perhaps we will find faith or hope before it 
is over. 


9:15 P.M. 

Persistent reports of Soviet troops assembling on the 
border of Iran have just been confirmed by United Na- 
tions surveillance satellites. Earlier announcements by the 
United States met with skepticism from a number of 
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nations and denials by the Soviet Union. An emergency 
meeting of the Security Council has been called, although 
any action voted by the council is certain to be vetoed by 
the Soviets. This comes at a time of continuing revolution 
or guerrilla warfare in half a dozen Latin American na- 
tions, the never-ending religious wars of the Middle East, 
undeclared wars in Southeast Asia, and the reports of 
Chinese Army maneuvers near the Russian border. Out 
of any one of these could come a provocation that might 
lead to an exchange of nuclear missiles. 


9:30 P.M. 


The ballroom floor was as big as a football field. It 
might have dwarfed some groups, but there were many 
dancers, most in costume. Strangely, no orchestra played 
from the bandstand, and each couple was doing a differ- 
ent step to a different rhythm. It was like a medieval 
drawing of the dance of St. Vitus. 

Paul Gentry studied them from the first terrace. He 
was a tall, dark-complexioned man with gloomy features 
and eyebrows like black caterpillars. He wore a dark busi- 
ness suit and a rope shaped into a noose dangling like a 
tie from his neck. “I beg your pardon,” he said to a 
slender, blond woman standing nearby. “Could you tell 
me why those people are behaving like idiots?” 

She turned and held out a small, sealed, plastic bag. 
Gentry took the bag and looked at it. Inside were a pair 
of earplugs and a plastic ring. His eyebrows moved up. 

“You put in the earphones and dial whatever chan- 
nel you want on the ring,” the woman said. “There are 
fifty channels, half for music, half for voice. You can 
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listen to your favorite music or news or discussion, or the 
commentary to what you see on the screens.” 

She waved a hand at the glowing theater-sized 
screen that occupied the bandstand and then at the oth- 
ers spaced regularly around the ballroom about thirty 
centimeters apart. One showed places and streets that 
seemed Parisian; they were filled with people and rev- 
elry. A second presented motionless groups gathered on 
high places; many of the people were staring at the sky. 
A third displayed throngs in oriental apparel and ap- 
pearance, while others framed mob violence or church 
services or quick cuts of missiles and tanks and people 
dying in battle. One seemed to be portraying various 
kinds of threats to the continuation of human existence, 
from the icy majesty of advancing glaciers to the water- 
less sands of deserts, from the abandoned children of 
crowded slums to the slime of polluted rivers and seas. 
Here and there, scattered among the others, lines of 
letters scrolled up screens with news about impending 
catastrophes like the words written on the wall at Bel- 
shazzar’s feast. 

It must have seemed to the dancers on the ballroom 
floor as if they were located at the center of the world, 
as if from the top of this artificial mountain they could 
see around the entire globe. But none of them seemed to 
be paying any attention. 

“Of course,” the woman said, “the views from other 
parts of the world are tapes sent back earlier. What with 
the record number of sunspots and solar flares, electronic 
communication with the rest of the world has been cut 
off.” 

Gentry handed the unopened bag back to the young 
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woman. “No, thanks,” he said. “I'll spend my last hours 
in this millennium doing my own talking and seeing.” He 
looked back toward the dancers. “But isn’t it typical of 
our times that they are all individuals, together but sepa- 
tate, each dancing to his or her own music?” 

“You're Paul Gentry, aren’t you?” the young woman 
asked. ‘““The——” 

He shrugged his heavy shoulders. “Ecologist. Envi- 
ronmentalist. Give me whatever name you think fits.” 

She smiled. It was an expression that transformed an 
otherwise businesslike face. ““How about propheteer? 
That’s what Time called you.” 

“If you like,” he said. “And what is your name and 
occupation?” 

“I’m Sally Krebs, and I’m in charge of a camera crew 
for CBS.” She was wearing a yellow jumpsuit that could 
have been either evening wear or a uniform. 

“Where’s your crew?” he asked in his sardonic bari- 
tone. 

“They're around. You just don’t see them. What’s 
wrong with individualism? Aren’t people better off?” 

“Materially, perhaps, but actually not in any mean- 
ingful sense. In most periods of the past, people have had 
enough to eat, and they have enjoyed a much greater 
sense of security.” 

“We can destroy ourselves,” Krebs said, “but surely 
our ancestors faced perils like flood, plague, and barbari- 
ans over which they had no control at all.” 

“They accepted these calamities as part of the natu- 
ral order,” Gentry said. “The security I am talking about 
is being part of a sturdy social matrix that is capable of 
surviving the blows of nature or of fate.” 
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“But not,” Krebs added, with a sly smile, “of tech- 
nology.” 

“True. Science and technology could be created 
only by individuals, and once created they could not be 
stopped until they brought us to this point. To this.” He 
waved a hand at the ballroom. “The idle rich consuming 
their idle riches. Is this the finest accomplishment of 
Western civilization?” 

“Maybe it isn’t very serious,” Krebs said. “But it’s 
not contemptible, either. People can choose to do what 
they wish with their lives.” 

“When people can do anything, they find that noth- 
ing is worth doing. People are social animals. Like wolves 
and monkeys, we belong in groups, and when the groups 
are gone, and the reason for the groups is gone, we find 
that the reason for humanity is gone.” 

“What you see here is just a small part of life,” Krebs 
said. ““The ceremonial part.” 

“Ceremony is a group function we have lost. We get 
together as individuals making gestures at group feeling 
but discover that we cannot really surrender our individu- 
alism.” 

“The group should determine what we think and 
feel?” 

“The group thinks. The group feels. The group sur- 
vives.” 

“Why exalt the group above the individual?” 

“What leads to the destruction of the species— 
indeed, if our best scientists are right, to the destruction 
of all life on Earth—is automatically wrong and evil.” 

“So that is your favorite catastrophe!” 

“Self-destruction every time,” Gentry said. “That’s 
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why I wear this noose.” He fingered the rope around his 
neck. 

“I thought that was to make it handy for the lynch- 
ing party.” 

“Me?” he said in mock surprise. 

“No one is going to be happy when your jeremiads 
come true.” 

“We stand on different sides of most fences, my 
dear,” Gentry said, “but on this one we stand together. 
You know what they do to bearers of ill tidings.” 

“That’s my profession.” 

“And pointing out the consequences of human folly 
is mine.” 

“You’ve done very well out of preaching catastro- 
phe.” 

“And you've done very well out of reporting it.” 
She laughed. “It’s no wonder people find you fasci- 
nating. Your ideas are so unrelievedly pessimistic that 
anything that happens comes as a relief.” 

A slow smile broke the dour lines of his face. “My 
dear, why are we standing here talking when we could be 
making love?” 

Krebs laughed. “I said ‘people,’ not me. Besides, 
you're married and I’m working.” 

“My wife is far away, and you won’t always be work- 


ing. 

“We've been filming and recording this conversa- 
tion,” Krebs said. ‘““May we have your authorization to 
telecast it?” 

Gentry smiled. “Everything I say is on the record. 
Including my final suggestion.” 
“End of interview,” she said into the air. 
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“But not, I hope, the end of our relationship.” 

She offered him the possibilities of an enigmatic 
smile. 

“The only time we have a certain grasp on reality,” 
Gentry said, “is when we hold each other, pressed to- 
gether flesh to naked flesh.” 


9:45 P.M. 

The reputation of environmentalists is not what it used 
to be. Like the boy who cried “wolf,” they have shouted 
“catastrophe” once too often. From Silent Spring to The 
Population Bomb and The Poverty of Power, their texts 
have raised specters that, though frightening, turned out 
to be only skeletons in the closet. Undeterred, Paul Gen- 
try, the most prominent of the breed today, recently 
called attention to a substantial die-off of plankton in the 
Gulf of Mexico, a sharp decline in krill production off 
Antarctica, an increase in radiation to which the average 
citizen is exposed in his lifetime, and an increase in acid 
rain after the small reduction that followed governmental 
restrictions on coal-fired generating plants in the early 
years of this decade. He has lots of other data, but it all 
adds up, he says, to death by pollution in the next century. 
In the next decade, he says, we should expect such prob- 
lems as decreasing agricultural yields in a period when 
water has become scarce and fertilizer has become almost 
prohibitively expensive, a decrease in an already limited 
harvest of seafood, and an increase in the wholesale de- 
struction of wildlife. That is, he says, if we don’t destroy 
ourselves first. 
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10:00 p.m. 


Murray Smith-Ng stood at the seafood buffet on the 
third level loading his plate with shrimp, lobster, and 
crab. He was short and round, and his gray eyes glittered. 
He was dressed in the dark cloak and conical hat of a 
medieval astronomer, but his face had been darkened as 
if by a severe burn. Nearby but at a respectful distance, 
like a well-trained dog awaiting his master’s signal to be 
fed, was a young man dressed in the scorched rags of a 
nuclear survivor. They displayed to good advantage his 
slender legs and muscular chest. 

“What did you say your name was?” Smith-Ng 
asked. 

“John Kemp, Dr. Smith-Ng,” the young man said. 

Another young man, dressed in imitation furs to 
look like an ice-age savage, paused in the process of pick- 
ing up a plate. “The Dr. Smith-Ng?” he asked. 

“There probably aren’t any others,” Smith-Ng said. 

“The catastrophist?” 

“The only one.” 

“Maybe you could answer a question that’s always - 
bothered me,” the young man said. 

“If I can,” Smith-Ng said. 

“I thought catastrophe theory was a mathematical 
discipline.” 

“Oh, it is,” Smith-Ng said, setting down his plate to 
wipe his chin. He picked up the plate again. “At least, 
that’s how it started. Gradually people began to see prac- 
tical applications for the mathematics, and that’s where 
I did my work.” 

“What kind of applications?” the young man asked. 
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Smith-Ng popped a shrimp into his mouth. “Read 
my book, young man.” 

“Like volcanoes and meteor strikes,” Kemp said 
impatiently. “Plagues and wars. Tornadoes and earth- 
quakes.” 

“Some processes are continuous,” Smith-Ng said 
around a mouthful of seafood. ‘“‘They can be charted as 
familiar curves: straight lines, sines, hyperbolas. . . . Some 
are discontinuous. They start suddenly and break off just 
as abruptly.” 

“Like chain reactions and critical mass,” Kemp said. 
“And the dinosaurs.” 

Smith-Ng gave Kemp the look of respect reserved 
for the good student. “And other life forms,” he said. 
“The dinosaurs are simply the most dramatic. For a cen- 
tury after Darwin published his theory of evolution, scien- 
tists believed that evolution proceeded at the same even 
pace: as conditions changed, certain secondary genetic 
characteristics were selected to cope with them. Scien- 
tists of that kind were called ‘uniformitarians’ or ‘gradual- 
ists.” Then, with the discovery that certain species, and 
at some periods most species, disappeared simultaneously 
and, in evolutionary terms, almost overnight, evolution- 
ists all became catastrophists.” 

“If you had read Catastrophe: Theory and Practice, 
you'd know that,” Kemp said. 

“The discontinuous process is more prevalent than 
we ever suspected,” Smith-Ng said, “although there was 
evidence enough around. Learning, for instance. Every- 
one had noticed that no matter how much you learned, 
you were still in a state of ignorance until something 
magical happened and all you had learned suddenly fell 
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into place. Everyone had observed the plateau theory of 
learning but pretended that learning proceeded 
smoothly.” 

“It was the same way with catastrophe theory,” 
Kemp said. “Suddenly everybody was a catastrophist.” 

“Some earlier than others,” Smith-Ng said. 

“But don’t the times have something to do with it?” 
the other young man said. 

Smith-Ng lifted his face from his plate. 

“I think I read that somewhere,” the young man 
said. 

“Some ideas seem to have a better chance in certain 
periods than in others,” Smith-Ng admitted cautiously. 

“Now I remember,” the second young man said. 
“William S. Landis wrote a book called Steam-Engine 
Time in which he quoted a fellow named Charles Fort.” 

“In steam-engine time people invent steam en- 
gines,’” Smith-Ng said. “And he applies that to catas- 
trophism. ‘In catastrophic times, people invent theories 
to explain catastrophes.’ But what you’ve got to under- 
stand is that Landis’s book is catastrophism masquerading 
as uniformitarianism. It merely pushes the origin of the 
catastrophe back to the mystical? The questions remain: 
What changes the times? What brings about the sudden 
acceptance of this theory or that? I prefer to put my faith 
in something I can see and feel.” 

Landis and Hays had stopped nearby, unnoticed, to 
listen to the conversation when they heard his name. 
“The question is, Smith-Ng,” he asked now, “what catas- 
trophes do your theories predict for the end of this eve- 
ning?” 

“Ah, Landis, imagine meeting you here,” Smith-Ng 
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said genially, “just when your interesting book has been 
brought up. But as for catastrophes, I predict all of them. 
But not for quotation.” 

“You certainly won’t be quoted if you are no more 
precise than that,”’ Landis said and smiled. 

“You heard my talk this morning,” Smith-Ng said, 
“and that was for the record.” 

“You were talking in terms of centuries,” Landis 
said. “Can’t your theory do better than that?” 

“And you want to pin me down to hours? Ah, Lan- 
dis!” He waved a pudgy finger at him. “But if you insist, 
I would hazard a guess that the world will end promptly 
at midnight.” 

Kemp chuckled appreciatively. 

“But how?” Landis persisted. “That’s too quick for 
a new ice age or the hothouse effect. Meteor? Nova? 
Nuclear war? Can’t you pinpoint it a little better than 
that?” 

“By the Second Coming, of course,” Smith-Ng said 
and laughed. But he sounded as if he would be pleased 
if his theories were proved correct, no matter what hap- 
pened to him or the rest of the world. 

Kemp eyed him as if he were the end of Kemp’s 
world. 


10:15 p.m. 

The mathematician who titles himself a ‘“‘catastro- 
phist,” ina speech today to the fancifully named “Twenty- 
First Century Conference” at the Twenty-First Building 
in New York City, called attention to what he termed “a 
sharp rise” of one-half degree in the world’s average tem- 
perature over the past decade. The speaker, Dr. Murray 
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Smith-Ng, noted that the rise in temperature is paralleled 
by a one-half percent rise in the amount of carbon dioxide 
in the atmosphere over the same period. He called these 
increases “catastrophic changes” and an indication of 
what he called the beginning of the “greenhouse effect”’ 
that will turn Earth into an embalmed twin of Venus. 
Disagreement was registered from the floor, however, in 
particular from one expert in atmospheric phenomena 
who said that his measurements and calculations indi- 
cated the beginning of a new ice age instead. 


10:30 P.M. 


Barbara Shepherd presided over a gathering of true 
believers on the highest terrace of the skyscraper. The 
terrace was open to the night sky, and the stars glittered 
coldly overhead, slightly distorted by the air curtain that 
kept the winds at this height from es the people in 
the informal congregation. 

The terrace looked as if it were protected from the 
gulfs of space only by a low decorative wall, but a clear 
plastic barricade rose above it higher than the reach of the 
tallest person, and it angled inward at the top so that it 
could not be scaled even by someone bent on self-destruc- 
tion. 

Shepherd stood on a platform draped in white linen 
facing the forty-odd chairs almost filled by her audience. 
She wore a flowing white gown with wide and diaphanous 
sleeves. When she raised her arms, they looked like gauzy 
wings. The platform had been placed close to the south 
wall of the terrace. Sometimes she looked as if she were 
about to soar above the audience like Gabriel. 
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Landis and Hays stood in the distant doorway of the 
restaurant. ‘‘Has she really lost touch with reality?” Lan- 
dis asked softly. 

“She says that she’s finally found it,” Hays replied. 

“This is the time foretold,” Shepherd said, needing 
no amplification, her voice ringing as if it were the instru- 
ment of Gabriel itself. “This is the day of judgment. 
Scarcely more than an hour remains for the people of this 
world to repent their sinful ways and accept salvation. 
Ninety minutes from now the world will end, and every- 
body will be sent to their eternal homes. To heaven, to’ 
hell. It is our choice, each one of us.” 

She paused, as if gathering her thoughts, and then 
continued more quietly. “When I was a girl,” she said, 
“T thought that the purpose of life was to shape my body 
into a perfect instrument, so that it would do whatever 
I told it to do. And I worked hard, and I came as close 
as anyone.” 

“She was an Olympic champion in gymnastics,” 
Landis whispered to Hays. 

“And then I thought that the purpose of life was to 
understand the way the universe had been created and 
the laws by which it worked, and I went to school and 
learned everything I could.” 

“She got a Ph.D. in philosophy from Berkeley.” 

“And then I thought that the purpose of life was to 
express my creativity, and I became an actress and lived 
other people’s lives for the sake of audiences.” 

“She was a pretty good actress, too,”’ Hays said, “but 
she didn’t last long.” 

“Each of those things in turn proved to be folly, and 
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I decided that the only purpose of life was to seek plea- 
sure, and I lost myself in that.” 

“That was what she was really good at,” Hays mur- 
mured. 

“And I nearly lost myself for all eternity,’” Shepherd 
said, “but now I know that the only purpose of existence 
is to prepare us for the life to come.” Her voice lifted a 
fraction. “And that time is almost at hand. All we need 
is belief and faith.” 

“Where do you think all this is leading?” Hays 
asked. 

“T don’t know,” Landis said, looking at his watch, 
“Dut it’s getting on toward eleven. Do you want to go join 
the revels—or perhaps find a quiet spot for some conver- 
sation?” 

Hays shivered and he put his arm around her shoul- 
ders. “It’s like a good play,” she said. “I’ve got to see the 
curtain go down. Anyway, what better place to greet the 
new millennium than the top of this mountain?” 


10:45 p.m. 

The approaching end to the second millennium of the 
Christian era has produced a resurgence of religion, in- 
cluding increased attendance at formal church services 
and unscheduled outbreaks of what has been compared to 
the mania of the Middle Ages, such as speaking in 
tongues, fits, snake handling, and preaching on street 
corners. A kind of public resignation to the end of the 
world, however visualized, has been accompanied by an 
outbreak of militant fundamentalism in some Christian 
countries as well as Islamic nations in the Middle East, 
involving an increase in terrorism, a quest for martyrdom, 
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and the threat (or promise, as some see it) of Armaged- 
don. One of the most unusual public conversions has been 
that of Olympic athlete, actress, playgirl Barbara Shep- 
herd, who plans a prayer meeting for the top of the 
Twenty-First Building during an exclusive, invitation- 
only End-of-the-World Ball. 


11:00 p.m. 


The pace of the evening accelerated as the hands of 
the invisible clock passed eleven in their inexorable pro- 
gression toward midnight. Food and drink of all kinds 
were laid out in inexhaustible quantities and constantly 
replenished, in all the restaurants that opened onto the 
ballroom and looked out upon the city. It was all free. The 
drugs were free, too, and only slightly less in evidence 
than the food and drink; in some of the bars, they were 
laid out to be smoked, inhaled, or ingested, or even, with 
the aid of neatly clad nurses and sterile syringes, in- 
jected. 

But this was not a junkie’s paradise. These were the 
world’s leading citizens, and the drugs were available, like 
the food, only to enhance their enjoyment of this mo- 
ment that would not come around again for another 
thousand years. To be sure, a few—out of boredom or 
terror, or loss of self-control—overindulged themselves in 
drugs as some did in food or drink, and rendered them- 
selves insensible to the approach of the millennium’s end, 
collapsed in a corner or nodding in a chair or over a table 
like any common drunk. Some died of overdoses. 

Some sought their surcease in other ways. Sexual 
couplings, which earlier in the evening had been consum- 
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mated discreetly in unoccupied rooms and behind potted 
plants, began to overflow into more crowded areas and to 
be joined by third and fourth participants, and even 
. more, as the evening proceeded. In some places the floor 
became a sea of writhing bodies, as if the protoplasm that 
had evolved into the shape of humanity was returning, in 
the space of a few hours, to the amoebalike stuff from 
which it had come. 

“There is more to this of panic than of passion,” 
Gentry said, looking on from the first balcony. 

Krebs took a deep breath. “I’m beginning to feel a 
bit of that myself.” 

Gentry smiled, lifting his caterpillarlike eyebrows at 
the same time. “The panic or the passion? Are you ready 
to take me up on my offer?” 

“And join the anonymous heaps of flesh?” 

“I was thinking of something a little more private.” 

“T thought you were in favor of groups,” she said. 

“Even primitive societies approved the privacy of 
some functions.” 

Suddenly she pointed to the ballroom floor beneath 
them. “Isn’t that——?” 

“I believe it is,” Gentry said, tracing her finger to the 
shape of a tall, lean person in the sepulchral costume of 
Death itself. “It’s the President, all right. It would be 
difficult to hide that figure and that way of moving.” 

“By why is he here?” Krebs asked. 

“Isn’t everybody?” Gentry responded. 

“Even you and me, yes,” she said distractedly. She 
moved her jaw as if in some practiced action. “Joe,” she 
said, addressing the air, “get a camera on that figure of 
Death dancing with the willowy lady in green. That’s got 
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to be the President, and that’s not the First Lady. Fred 
can do what he wants with it, but we’re going to feed it 
to him.” 


11:10 p.m. 

The New Genes Laboratory in California has an- 
nounced the development of a hybrid wheat that resists 
drought and heat and most, if not all, diseases, including 
mosaic, but, most important, fixes its own nitrogen fertil- 
izer with the aid of symbiotic bacteria. The National Dis- 
ease Control Center in Atlanta has issued a general 
warning to physicians about a new viral infection, popu- 
larly called the Moscow flu, that is affecting large centers 
of population and particularly schoolchildren. Its victims 
display many of the’ symptoms of influenza but the disease 
has produced early mortality rates higher than pneumo- 
nia, AIDS, and what was once called Legionnaires’ Dis- 
ease. A consumer watchdog group blames the new disease 
on genetic experimentation, and a spokesman for the 
Preservation of Democracy, on Soviet bacteriological war- 
fare. 


11:20 P.M. 


Smith-Ng had progressed to the meat buffet and 
loaded his plate with rare roast beef. He stood now, over- 
looking the ballroom from the second balcony, still fol- 
lowed by the two young men. “Isn’t that the President?” 
Kemp asked suddenly. 

“Of course,” Smith-Ng said, swallowing. “You can 
tell by the men in dark suits around the edges of the 
crowds.” 
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“What do you make of that?” the other young man 
asked. 

“Either he thinks he won’t be recognized, or he 
doesn’t care,” Smith-Ng said. 

“Why wouldn’t he care?” the other asked. “When 
the activities at this place get reported, nobody present 
will be able to get elected garbage collector.” 

“Maybe the news that he wasn’t here would be 
worse politically,” Kemp said. “As if he wasn’t invited.” 

“Now you’re beginning to think like a catastro- 
phist,” Smith-Ng said. “But not enough like one.” 

“What do you mean?” Kemp asked. 

“What if a catastrophe occurs?” the other young 
man said. “Then it wouldn’t matter,‘and he might as well 
enjoy himself.” He gestured at the displays of flesh and 
folly. “Like everybody else.” 

“And?” Smith-Ng prompted in his best Socratic 
manner. 

“And what, sir?” Kemp asked. 

“And what if he knows it?” Smith-Ng concluded 
with gluttonous satisfaction. 

Kemp looked at the figures on the ballroom floor as 
if he had just begun to consider the possibility that catas- 
trophe theory might turn into reality. 


11:30 p.m. 

The Orbital Observatory adds some new concerns as 
the Western world approaches the end of the second 
millennium of the so-called Christian era: sunspot activity 
has picked up after the relative quiet of the past decade, 
an indication, say some authorities, of possible solar insta- 
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bility that might result in a solar flare or even an explosion 
that could wipe out all life on Earth. Nonsense, say other 
experts; that hot ball of gases in the sky is good for another 
eight billion years yet. An increase or decrease in its out- 
put of a few percent could be fatal to life on Earth, 
however. The observatory also is watching a possible ex- 
plosion at the heart of our Milky Way galaxy that might 
reach us any day now; or a massive black hole ejected from 
galactic center could be upon us before we know it. Mean- 
while, work is pressing toward completion of the world’s 
pioneer space habitat, which some proponents say is the 
first step toward ensuring humanity’s survival, perhaps 
even its immortality. The good news, at least for some, is 
that the observatory now has discovered a second star, 
other than Earth’s, with planets, and confidence is grow- 
ing among some cosmologists that the formation of plan- 
ets around some kinds of suns, at least, is a normal process. 


11:35 pM. 


On the highest terrace, Barbara Shepherd’s voice 
had grown more intense as midnight grew closer, as if, 
indeed, some truth was struggling for expression, some 
message was demanding to be heard. Members of the 
informal congregation had shifted uneasily from smiles to 
frowns, from chuckles and comments to uncomfortable 
glances at their neighbors, and some had left for more 
enjoyable pastimes. Others, as if hearing about what was 
occurring on the terrace, had arrived to take the empty 
places, and almost every chair was filled. 

“This is the millennium described in Revelations. 
For a thousand years Satan has been bound and cast in 
the bottomless pit. Now that millennium has expired and 
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Satan has been loosed to deceive the nations of the earth 
and to gather them together to battle. Is this not the 
world we see about us? Deceived by Satan? Gathered to 
do battle?” 

Hays studied the people seated in the chairs. “Are 
all these people converted, do you suppose?” 

“T think they’re here for the same reason we are,” 
Landis said. 

“And why is that?” Hays asked. 

“To see how far she’s going to go.” 

Shepherd raised her wings. “Can we doubt the pre- 
dictions in Revelations? That fire will come down from 
God out of heaven and devour us all? Some of you think 
that when the fire comes down from the sky that it will 
be missiles and hydrogen bombs raining down upon us, 
that we will be destroying ourselves, but it will be God’s 
fire and his triumph—and our triumph, too. Because the 
devil who deceived us will be cast into the lake of fire and 
brimstone, and we will all be judged. 

“If you think that I am afraid to be judged, you are 
right. I have sinned.” 

“That’s certainly true,” Landis whispered. 

“T have fornicated, and I have committed adultery,” 
Shepherd said. “I have profaned the temple of my body 
with drugs. I have borne false witness and denied my 
God. I have broken all of the Commandments and dis- 
covered others to break that the ancient Hebrews never 
thought of. But fearful or not, I welcome judgment as the 
beginning of the eternal glory to come.” 

She had been a beautiful woman and she was beauti- 
ful now, filled with a passion as real as any she had experi- 
enced in the arms of a man. It shook her body as she 
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spoke and made her voice tremble. “In that day of all 
days, we will stand before the throne of God, we the dead, 
small and great, and we will be judged by the works 
written in the book of life. 

“The sea will give up its dead, and death and hell 
will deliver up their dead, and every person will be judged 
according to their works. And whosoever is not found 
written in the book of life will be cast into the lake of fire. 
And so it is up to you. Will you repent before it is too 
late? Will you write your name in the book of life? Will 
you join me in life everlasting? Or spend eternity with 
Satan in the fires of hell? 

“Because if you do not believe me, if you do not 
believe that Satan walks the earth, if you do not believe 
that the fire of God will rain down on the earth this very 
night, if you do not believe that this is the day of judg- 
ment and that this begins our eternal lives in heaven or 
in hell, look yonder!” She stretched out one gauzy arm 
toward the open glass wall of the restaurant. 

“There stands Satan with his paramour!” 

In spite of themselves, the audience turned to look 
at the figures of Landis and Hays watching the scene with 
detached fascination. “She recognized you,” Hays mut- 
tered. 

“And you,” Landis said. 


11:40 p.m. 

The World Energy Council announced today that the 
price of oil has reached $150 a barrel. For all except 
special or emergency needs, oil no longer is classified as 
a fuel. After the panicky hiatus of the 1980s and 1990s, 
the United States has resumed building nuclear generat- 
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ing plants. The rest of the world, which now boasts 90 
percent of nuclear-generating capacity, never stopped. 
Generating plants that once burned oil have been aban- 
doned or converted to coal, sometimes in a liquefied form, 
in spite of the cost in human life and acid rain. Synthetic 
fuels once more are being pursued. Meanwhile research 
presses forward into the elusive thermonuclear process for 
fusing hydrogen. Laboratory operations have demon- 
strated that the theory works by getting back more energy 
than is consumed, but so far efforts to scale up the meth- 
ods to commercial size have proved too expensive. The 
search goes on, however, since success would solve the 
energy problems, now pressing hard on the arteries of the 
world, for the next thousand years. 


11:43 P.M. 


The ballroom floor was crowded now that the magic hour 
had almost arrived, as if the assembled guests were seek- 
ing the protection of numbers or the sacrament of cere- 
mony. The televised scenes flickered from screen to 
screen around the walls in dizzying procession until they 
blurred into a continuous panorama of motion uniting all 
the places of the world into one frantic montage of antici- 
pation. 

Here and there fights broke out between men and 
between women, and even between men and women, 
over drunken insults or sexual privileges. Women were 
raped, sometimes by groups of men, and occasionally a 
man was attacked by a group of women. Weapons carried 
for show were put to ancient uses; men and women, 
injured, staggered away for aid or, dead, lay where they 
had fallen. Blood seeped into sticky puddles, and vomit 
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and excretions dried upon the floors. Uniformed atten- 
dants who had worked diligently.at keeping the tables 
filled and the complex clear of refuse had stripped away 
their emblems and joined the melee struggling desper- 
ately to forget the desperate hour. Here two thousand 
years of civilization disintegrated into barbarism. 

And others went on with their own lives, pursuing 
their own visions of catastrophe. 


11:45 p.m. 

Volcanologists are scientists who watch for volcanoes. 
They have had a great deal to watch recently. Old vol- 
canoes in Hawaii, Mexico, Italy, Iceland, Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica, Chile, and Japan have erupted cr shown signs 
of imminent activity, and new volcanoes have opened 
smoking fissures. So far none has demonstrated the de- 
structiveness of Mount Saint Helens and El Chichon in 
1983, but volcanologists do not rule out that possibility. 
One or more eruptions the equal of Krakatau in 1883 or 
Tambora in 1815 might inject enough ash and smoke into 
the atmosphere to rival the nuclear winter predicted by 
many scientists in the 1980s to follow a nuclear war. 


11:47 P.M. 


On the balcony Krebs listened to her earphone and 
then looked quickly at the ballroom floor. “He’s leaving,” 
she said. 

“Who’s leaving?” Gentry asked. 

“The President. As if he’s in a hurry. One of the 
Secret Service men ran over to him and spoke a word or 
two—nobody could pick up what was said—and he’s 
almost running out of here.” 
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Gentry shrugged. “It probably doesn’t mean any- 
thing. Maybe he doesn’t want to get caught in the mid- 
night crush.” 

She made a face at him. “‘You’re supposed to be the 
realist.” 

“Are you ready then for my realism?” 

She looked at him for a moment without speaking, 
and then she said, “If you were anybody else, I might say 
‘Yes,’ and to hell with the job. But for all your above-it-all 
earnest cynicism, you use people—life itself—for your 
own selfish satisfactions.” 

He seemed speechless for the first time in his life, 
and then he said, without his customary condescension, 
“Do you think I don’t know that? My cynicism doesn’t 
come out of superiority, but out of fear. I’m afraid. I’ve 
always been afraid.” 

“Maybe so,” she said, “but you'll have to live with 
it like everybody else. I’ve got to go. I’ve been told there’s 
something going on upstairs on Terrace Eight.” 


11:50 p.m. 

Astronomers today announced the discovery of a new 
comet that promises to be larger and brighter than Hal- 
ley’s comet. The comet, as yet unnamed, may be making 
its first pass through the solar system, possibly disturbed 
in its billions of years’ orbit in what is known as the Oort 
Cloud by a distant companion sun to Sol called by some 
scientists ‘“‘Nemesis.” Preliminary calculations indicate 
that the new comet may pass close to Earth, but alarmist 
reports of a possible collision have been dismissed by 
scientists as “next to impossible.” 
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11:52 PM. 


Smith-Ng looked up from the dessert table in the 
restaurant on the second balcony. “What did you say?” 
he asked Kemp, who still tagged along behind him. 

“The President. He’s gone. What does that mean?” 

“Maybe nothing,”’ Smith-Ng said, wiping a glob of 
whipped cream from his upper lip. “Maybe catastrophe.” 

“Shouldn’t we—couldn’t we—find some place qui- 
eter? More alone?” His teeth made an uncontrollable 
chattering sound, and he put his hand on Smith-Ng’s 
shoulder as if he were steadying himself. 

Smith-Ng looked at Kemp and then toward the ceil- 
ing as if seeking guidance. He placed his hand tentatively 
over Kemp’s. His face approached the young man’s as if 
moved by some external power, and he kissed him before 
he drew back as if he could feel his world shattering in 
pieces around him. Then he shook himself. “I understand 
that something interesting is happening on Terrace 
Eight.” 


11:54 p.m. 

On the eve of the twenty-first century the United Na- 
tions Office of Population announced that the world’s 
population has passed six billion. Of these six billion, it 
said, more than half are undernourished and one billion 
are actually starving. These figures, a spokesman said, 
raise serious questions for world peace as well as for the 
number of deaths by starvation and disease if world popu- 
lation doubles again, as predicted, in the next thirty-five 
years. 
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11:56 P.M. 


By the time the cameras arrived, the audience had 
swollen to fill all the chairs and the standing room that 
surrounded them. Krebs with Gentry behind her had 
reached the terrace just a few moments earlier, and 
Smith-Ng and his disciple were only a few steps behind. 

The terrace had rippled minutes ago with the news 
of the President’s hurried departure, but now it was quiet 
with the hushed expectancy of something momentous 
about to happen, as if by listening hard one could hear 
the last grains of sand trickling through the hourglass of 
the universe. 

In the ballroom five floors below, the crowd was 
frantic in its effort to greet the new millennium with life 
and laughter, like savages at the dawn of civilization try- 
ing to frighten away disaster with noise or appease it with 
celebration. Below Saturnalia were in progress. Here on 
Terrace Eight a congregation as solemn as that of any 
true believers awaiting the day of judgment on a moun- 
taintop was contemplating the eternal. 

People were here because of who they were, choos- 
ing this kind of celebration rather than other kinds below, 
because of the occasion and its star-reaching site, and 
because of Barbara Shepherd. She stood now like a sac- 
rificial virgin, her hymen restored with her faith, her arms 
outstretched, her hands clenched into fists, her voice 
lifted in exultation. 

“Now has the moment come,” she said, “the time 
arrived, the stroke of the clock about to sound as we 
listen. Now we must demonstrate our faith or lose all faith 
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forever and be forever damned. Faith can save us yet. 
Faith will save us. Have faith! Have faith!” 

“I’m frightened!” Hays said to Landis. 

“What are you frightened of?” he asked gently, 
tightening his arm around her to create a fortress for two. 

“Everything,” she said. “The worid ending. The 
night exploding. Bombs. Change. Everything.” 

“Don’t be afraid,” he said. “Maybe we found each 
other tco late, your sense of the drama of life and my 
search for its purpose. If we make it through this night, 
let’s create a new world, for ourselves and whoever wants 
to join us.” 

“If we make it through,” she said. 

“T’m frightened, too,” he said. “But what I fear most 
is our passion for catastrophe.” 

Barbara Shepherd turned and ran toward the back 
of the platform like the acrobat she once had been. As she 
reached the middle, she did a flip backward, landed on 
her feet, and flipped again. The second took her off the 
end of the platform. For an instant she seemed to disap- 
pear from view. Then her figure reappeared, propelled 
upward with surprising speed, head high and facing the 
audience with the composed features and confidence of 
a saint, rising, rising, clearing the plastic barricade that 
surrounded the terrace and floating free in the air beyond 
it. Her gown fluttered; her arms reached out and, like 
wings, seemed to support her body in the crystalline air, 
even to lift it toward the heaven she addressed. 

The audience waited, shocked into immobility, 
shocked out of skepticism, expecting miracles and fearing 
them, fearing catastrophes and expecting them. 

But as the stroke of midnight sounded and mad- 
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dened noise broke out in the city below and in the ball- 
room behind like celebration or like machine guns and 
the screams and dying cries of victims, and the spinning 
world seemed to hesitate in anticipation of catastrophe, 
the figure of Barbara Shepherd faltered in the air before 
it fell, with growing velocity, glittering, through the 
night. 
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The first story I read by Robert Reed was in Terry 
Carr’s Universe 16. “Treading in the Afterglow” im- 
pressed me as the work of a talent to watch. Since then, 
this winner of the first L. Ron Hubbard Gold Award 
has published two novels, The Leeshore (1987) and 
The Hormone Jungle (/988), and he is working on 
Black Milk. /n answer to my request for personal data 
he wrote, “I’m an avid runner and Cubs fan. I’m not 
a particularly fast runner, and I don’t understand base- 
ball as well as many do. But I’m avid.” 

Reed has a way with his characters. He gets into 
their personal concerns with both feeling and curiosity, 
which does wonders for the SF backgrounds with which 
he works. 
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Tike racket started in the distance, echoes filtering 
through the maze of curling tunnels and lesser chambers. 
Some of the kids were coming. I could hear them shout- 
ing, “Daddy,” and “Momma,” and I made a guess as to 
who they meant. Not much of a guess, really. I was alone, 
drifting in the lazy humid air beside the chamber wall, 
looking out from between two brilliantly green meatberry 
trees; and McGinnis was closest to me, in the open air, 
drifting against the softer greens of the chamber’s far 
wall. His handsome features were starting to turn femi- 
nine with hormone treatments, a little bit, and his belly 
was beginning to bulge for the twentieth time or so. He 
wasn’t a young man anymore. I took a perverse satisfac- 
tion in that fact. There was more gray than black on that 
smiling head, and his motions weren’t the dancer-quick 
moves of old. I’d heard that he was limiting himself to 
twins, relinquishing his role as champion mother to the 
world. At last. And while there was a good deal of father- 
ing left in him, there were competitors gaining ground. 
Some of his own sons had his looks and dollops of his 
charm, and they could do the McGinnis zero-gee swagger 
almost as well as he had managed it in his prime. They 
were lady-killers, the same as -their daddy. Or their 
momma. Time was eating away at the top lion, and I was 
ever so glad. 

I] have almost always hated McGinnis. 

It began as envy, I’ll admit. And resentment. There 
were times when I kicked myself for ever including him 
in our desperate lifeboat. And more than once—I don’t 
know if I should confess this, but here it is—I dreamed 
of laying some trap for him, savage and final. A fire in his 
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chamber. A malfunction in his lifesuit. Whatever. I just 
wanted to see that man dead. 

Of course I never tried murder. 

I’m not such a bad person. At least I like to consider 
myself as reasonably good. And, of course, everyone knew 
my feelings about McGinnis and would have seen 
through my schemes. Maybe that’s what kept me decent. 
Hateful but harmless. I couldn’t have recovered my post 
in the end, and all the future generations would have 
remembered me as the murderer of the great and holy 
McGinnis. My lasting claim to fame. 

I hope I don’t sound too bitter. 

I had no business feeling any evil toward that man. 
I know that now, and maybe I always knew it. There was 
this ugly, immature part of me that had trouble coping, 
and I’m sorry for it, and I guess that’s what I’m talking 
about now. 

Okay. 

There was McGinnis drifting in the bright open air, 
just beyond the meatberry branches, and I was looking 
out at him. I remember the fragrant sweet scents of 
ripening fruit, and I saw a pair of robot gardeners moving 
along the chamber’s far wall, their plastic and wood bod- 
ies delicate and bristling with limbs. The kids were still 
approaching us, still unseen. I saw McGinnis’s bright 
intelligent smile, witty and effortless. He had shiny eyes 
and a high, high forehead and features that would have 
been called “chiseled” in an age when rock was cheap and 
tools were something held in your hands. “They must 
have found something,” he called to me. He knew how 
I felt about him, but he had this peculiar way of pretend- 
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ing we were the best of friends. “The kids,” he said. 
“They're coming from the scope.” 

I knew that. I said, “More whiffs, I guess,’ and 
shrugged. 

McGinnis laughed. He found whiffs intensely inter- 
esting, not to mention humorous. He took a curious joy 
in the fact that cold, empty reaches of space were jammed 
with life. 

“More and more of them,” he said. “All the time.” 

Whiffs. Sparkles. Strobes, and so on. McGinnis had 
invented the names himself. 

“Tronic,” he said. “Isn’t it?” 

I picked a meatberry off a tree, squeezing it once and 
feeling it grow hot in my hand. Its enzymes set to work, 
unstable sugars and fats burning as if on a fry pan, and 
in a minute the berry was cooked to its core. I passed it 
from hand to hand, cooling it. I looked straight at jolly 
McGinnis and told him, “You’re manure.” 

“A noble substance,” he shot back at me. We’d 
played this game a mess of times. The smile and laugh 
didn’t miss a beat. “Manure is the stuff of life,” he pro- 
claimed. Then he grasped a convenient branch and 
tucked up against it and kicked himself across the big 
bright chamber—his motions still strong and certain, his 
laughter ringing in my ears—and I watched him reced- 
ing. I moved away from the wall of the chamber, up to 
those last branches, brandishing my meatberry like a rock. 
The groomed jungle was everywhere, a hundred kinds of 
trees growing every possible food and drink and treat. 
The chamber itself was a sphere with no clear up or down, 
a cluster of bright lights anchored at its center, and now 
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McGinnis had vanished in the glare of those lights. And 
I was curious. So I popped the berry into my mouth, 
tasting beefsteak, and I tucked and kicked and followed 
him. I went across. 


There is something gibbonous about our children. 
They have long strong bodies and apish long limbs, and 
it comes from living in this virtual freefall for their entire 
lives. Out here in Oort Cloud—a light-year-wide sphere 
of comets and cold drifting around the feeble sun. I saw 
the children boiling out of an access tunnel, all talking, 
most of them pointing with their hands and their feet. 
“It’s a chunk of something!” they told us. “Come see!” 
They were pointing toward the scope and the distant sky. 
A big fraction of them belonged to McGinnis. I could tell 
at a glance. “Come come come!” They were wearing the 
bright elastic clothes designed for zero-gee—every mo- 
tion work and every muscle worked into health—and 
there were dozens of them moving like a school of undis- 
ciplined fish. They were everywhere in an instant. 

“A chunk of what?” McGinnis asked them. “Tell 
me. Tell.” 

“We can’t tell,” one young lady admitted. Her 
name? I have trouble remembering all the names. “It 
looks like metal, though, and it’s ever so hot.” 

“With whiffs all over it!” shouted one boy. 

“Sparkles too!” said another girl. 

“Passing close by,” said a particular fellow. He was 
drifting beside me. A younger version of McGinnis, he 
had McGinnis’s looks and his strong build made long and 
the same effortless grace. “Closer than anything ever,” he 
told us. His name was Gaston. Him I knew. He was about 
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twelve years old, and something about his handsome face 
was strange. Kind of cold and somehow wrong. “A big 
chunk of fried planet-bone,” he said. Somehow every 
word he uttered sounded ugly. Sour. Mean. 

McGinnis ignored him. He said to the crowd, “‘Let’s 
go see,” and then he crawled into the tunnel’s dark 
mouth. I tried keeping up. The bright lights of the garden 
chamber dropped away. Our course was dim but not quite 
black. A distinct wind was helping to blow us along. 
There wasn’t any soil netted to these walls, the raw plastic 
cool and damp when I touched it with my hands and bare 
toes. The wind strengthened, then it ebbed, and there 
were kids everywhere and everyone was screaming and 
laughing. 

A hundred different things were jammed into my 
head just then. 

I was remembering when we’d built this world from 
a little wild comet. I was wondering where this chunk of 
planet-bone had come from. From the Earth, perhaps? 
My old home? Too bad it was hot; we could use the 
metal. Metal was scarce in Oort Cloud. McGinnis, or 
someone, would pin down its origins. I caught a glimpse 
of McGinnis up ahead, and for 4 moment I felt all the 
usual guilts for not being pregnant. We needed numbers, 
yes, but my last time had caused me all flavors of misery. 
I told my guilt that I couldn’t put myself through the 
nonsense again. Not ever. Then I remembered, almost as 
an afterthought, that we weren’t in such desperate straits 
anyway. Times were good. We had plenty of food and 
power and good clean air, warm and wonderful, being 
driven through the world with huge fans. There were so 
many kids running wild that some of the oldest ones were 
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planning to find new comets and make worlds for them- 
selves. For their own children. For those coming times 
when all of this green space wouldn’t be nearly enough. 

It was McGinnis’s kids who were doing most of that 
talking. 

Maybe it was something in the seed. More likely it 
was their parent’s example. Resourcefulness. Vision. 
Drama for drama’s sake. They were planning simple 
spaceships fabricated from native plastics; reactors built 
from the rare metals; new comets cooked and poof, new 
airtight homes ready for tens of thousands of people. 

It seemed hard to believe we were doing this well. 

I almost felt guilty for our happiness. I did. I had 
made the mistake of admitting that when McGinnis was 
in earshot. One time. I had said it didn’t feel right for us 
to be fat and sassy when everyone else . . . well, you know. 
So he assured me, “It’s only natural to have guilt. That’s 
a good and healthy sign. Any decent human being would 
ache in the heart. Believe me.” Then he winked and 
patted me on the back. As if I gave two shits about what 
he believed anyway. 

The tunnel took me upward, the comet’s tug becom- 
ing a real thing. Slight but detectable. 

By the time I reached the scope room, McGinnis 
was already tinkering with the controls, maneuvering the 
cranky mirror and bringing out the details in the wander- 
ing planet-bone. That scope room unnerved me. It wasn’t 
just because the scope itself made all the terrible sights 
come close. It was the room as a place—a great blister of 
transparent plastics with the near-absolute cold seeping 
inside and the starflung darkness inescapable. The scope 
was in the midst of everything—a bulky metal and glass 
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creation built from the scrap of the ship that had brought 
us here. I looked outside and spotted Sol hanging close 
to one plastic horizon, a mere star, its red color some- 
where between rust and fresh blood. A harsh chill spread 
down my spine. I squinted and squinted, but my old eyes 
couldn’t quite pick out the disks of rubble orbiting Sol. 
The scope itself had the power to pick out individual bits 
of hot ragged planet-bone. Only the largest worlds, Jupi- 
ter and Saturn, were reasonably whole, their sheer bulk 
buffering them from the worst blows the war could man- 
age. The war! The damnedest damn thing ever accom- 
plished by humankind. The Earth and Mars and so 
on—those little places where billions had lived—were 
now dust and grit and boulders. Their bones tumbled in 
chaotic orbits, jostling their shoulders from time to time, 
and sometimes portions of that planet-bone drifted away 
from the solar system, a kind of cosmic fallout ready to 
serve as whiff food. . . . 

“What is it, Pop?” The young voice was thin and 
sexless. “It’s metal, isn’t it?” 

“Nickel-iron, sure.” McGinnis was analyzing the 
image on the big display screen. He was better than 
anyone at handling the scope’s old instruments. “I’m 
running the orbit backward now. The computer’ll get a 
pretty good idea about origins.” 

I couldn’t see the planet-bone myself, naturally. It 
would have had to have been a thousand times closer, and 
a million times less likely, just to become a faint spot of 
nothing. 

McGinnis said, “I’m guessing it’s core material. 
Density and the isotopes say it’s likely. And look at the 
meters!” He told us, “This thing is sure hot.” 
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Planet-busting nukes and gamma-ray lasers were the | 
weapons of choice in the war. I saw a twisted lump of 
something on the display screen, and clinging to the 
something was a faint, multicolored haze. Like a rainbow 
tied up into a knot. 

“All kinds of whiffs,” said a girl beside me. She 
wasn’t fifteen years old, I gathered, and she was terribly 
lean. And long. She possessed McGinnis’s eyes, smart and 
joyful, and they seemed to shine even in the starlit gloom. 

“And there!” shouted a boy. “A sparkle! See the 
sparkle?” 

The whiffs were a shimmering diffuse cloud made of 
closely packed bodies, each one a bundle of cold coherent 
energies. The sparkle itself was denser and rather bril- 
liant—a hard ghostly blue light muscling aside its compe- 
tition. McGinnis understood the ecologies of both 
species. It was one of a dozen areas where he was the 
preeminent expert. He could decipher all sorts of useless 
things by studying which whiffs were hanging where. 
Those whiffs absorbed a fraction of the decay particles 
boiling off the planet-bone’s surface. I didn’t know the 
specific particles, but McGinnis did. Nobody knew just 
how they managed the trick, and I took a certain solace 
in that fact. Not even McGinnis could say, ““This is how.” 
A whiff couldn’t be brought into a lab. Not ever. Light 
and the faintest heat are their worst enemies. That 
planet-bone was hot in a radiation sense, but otherwise it 
was chilled. A few degrees warmer than absolute, no 
more, and that was still toasty enough to keep them 
hanging off its surface. Like people warming their hands 
against a flame. 
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“What we ought to do,” said a familiar voice, “‘is 
give them a bad scare.” 

It was that boy with McGinnis’s face and grace. 
Gaston. I gave Gaston a quick glance, remembering a 
bunch of little things. He got into fights. He’d been 
caught stealing—a wicked crime inside any tiny commu- 
nity—and sometimes he just raised hell. Some said he 
lacked a true heart. More than once I’d been told that 
one of these days, in some terrible fashion, Gaston was 
going to become an awful burden. 

“Give them a shot of something,” he muttered. ““Go 
on.” 

McGinnis turned and gave his son a hard look. The 
handsome face was suddenly fiery. He said, “Quit,” just 
once, and I knew the two of them must have had fights 
in their past. I could smell it. I could practically see the 
cold scorn in the air. 

I was drifting close to Gaston, near the front of the 
crowd. 

An urge struck me, devilish and sudden. 

“They’re just bundles of light,” I said with a soft, 
careful voice. “Aren’t they? So what’s the trouble?” And 
McGinnis shifted his look to me. His eyes had a hard 
quality and his mouth was a tiny slit. He took his whiffs 
very seriously. I felt as though the tips of my toes had 
been dipped in liquid methane. But I didn’t blink, didn’t 
move, didn’t even hint that he had me scared. 

“Yeah!” cried Gaston. “Fry the little shits! Go on!” 


Things happen slowly in Oort Cloud. 
Our world went about its lazy spin. Sol climbed 
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toward noon, its ruddy glow showing faintly on the cold 
gray-white plastic alongside the scope’s dome, and then 
the planet-bone set for a time. And it rose again. And 
someone—one of the kids, maybe, or maybe McGinnis— 
noticed that all of the whiffs and sparkles were gone. 
Chased away, or maybe dead. 

But listen. I’m getting ahead of myself. 

McGinnis had run the planet-bone’s motions back- 
ward in time and space. There was no final verdict—it 
could have been bumped and blasted a hundred times 
before reaching us—but the evidence pointed to a Triton 
beginning. That was a sobering little possibility. Our little 
group had left from Triton, escaping the war by hours. 
Here we were seeing a piece of that world, mangled and 
useless to us. What had been nestled a couple thousand 
kilometers beneath our feet, in blackness, was now fall- 
out. I could barely imagine the energies involved in such 
an explosion. I had seen it all happen, and here it was, and 
still I had to shake my head in disbelief. 

The oldest of us got to thinking, examining scarred 
emotions and pricking at those exposed nerves. 

Remember when? 

Remember when? 

And our kids and grandkids asked questions. How 
did the war begin? What was life like in those before- 
times? Why were you the only ones to escape? Was it 
true? Did everyone else actually die? 

I hated the remembering business. I did. 

Today, in all honesty, I find that I can barely recall 
the shifting alliances of worlds and peoples in those final 
days. Which nations were in which camps? It was the 
Earth against the asteroids, of course, but what about 
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Mars? And Jupiter’s moons? I don’t remember. I’m not 
sure anyone is sure of anything anymore. I do know that 
the struggle began over resources and shoulder room, the 
same way those little practice wars were started a few 
years before. The Earth was having to poison itself by 
mining its interior, its population forever growing and 
demanding material goods. And the asteroids, smelling 
weakness, started to push up the prices of their own dear 
bones. Wasn’t that it? In brief? One part greed to one 
part passion, with a dollop of miscalculation thrown into 
the mix. Right? 

Anyway, I was part of a little group of wealthy citi- 
zens who had no illusions. We had purchased a magnif- 
cent ship—a Class 1 freighter with double-sized engines 
and three times the usual fuel tanks. Its enormous holds 
were stuffed with sleeping robots and raw materials, seeds 
and spores, and a library second to none. We had a 
perfect pilot until a few days before we launched—a gem 
of a woman who was sadly robbed and knifed in one of 
Triton’s ugly districts—and that left me with the desper- 
ate chore of finding her replacement. I was the elected 
leader of our group. I had been our leader from the first. 
We needed someone with brains and training and the 
right attitude, and I felt fortunate just to get two of those 
qualities. I got them with McGinnis. 

He had been a military pilot in the practice wars, 
complete with battle time and horror stories. He never 
told the’stories himself, but I’d seen his records. A bright, 
bright man by any definition. A true polymath. The only 
things I didn’t like were his tone and his slashing wit. Not 
from the first time I met him, no. But things were coming 
down to the crunch, and we needed to be moving right 
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away. I told him, “You're hired,” and brought him on 
board, and we launched just centimeters before the big 
last war began. 

They shot ships before planets, I remember. 

I don’t know who was firing at whom, but they must 
have figured that the planets weren’t able to flee. Ships 
could. And to this day I’m not entirely sure how McGin- 
nis managed our escape. It’s so easy to see why no one else 
did the same thing. There were enormous blasts of light 
and raw energy, a dozen secret weapons unleashed at 
once, and somehow we survived the high-gee burns and 
got free of the system. Sure, everyone loved McGinnis’s 
calm head and poise. The problems for me began after- 
ward. When we were safe. We were drifting toward the 
Cloud, in freefall, and I called a meeting because I felt 
the need. In my calinest voice I spoke of what had hap- 
pened and what would come of us. It was my duty and 
my honor as the leader. I don’t claim it was an easy task. 
Maybe I was a little stiff, the truth told. A little too 
earnest. I said to them that we were burdened with a 
responsibility unlike any ever known. We had a mission 
as humanity’s survivors, I claimed, and the gods would 
damn us if we failed. Undoubtedly. 

Was that the wrong tone? 

I don’t know. 

I do remember whispers and one hand shooting out 
of the crowd. “Oh gosh,” said McGinnis. “Just a min- 
ute.” 

I glanced at him, rather surprised, and said, “Yes? 
What is it?” 

“I know you've got the best of intentions here. But 
for my money, in all honesty, these lofty claims are just 
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going to weigh me down.” He showed his famous smile, 
saying, ““What we need more than holy missions are shel- 
ter and resources, and a chance to start our lives over 
again 

People told me that I had misread the man. At the 
time, in a flash, I assumed he was being callous about this 
whole business—tens of billions dead and our group the 
only ones breathing. He was degrading our importance, 
and what made that harder to accept was the way some 
of the others nodded and gave shy smiles. They believed 
him! I was amazed! They found those simple declarations 
to be appealing. “Start our lives over again.” I heard them 
muttering it to one another, and I discovered I was angry. 
Just like that. Mad. 

I said, “Lofty claims or not, we still rave a duty and 
an honor here. That’s the truth, and we cannot for- 
get 








“Sure we can,” he declared. “Being so damned self- 
important is wrong. Act that way and you can’t see things 
clearly. Think that way and you won't be able to think 
about anything else.” 

I didn’t know how to respond. I drifted before them, 
mute. 

“I don’t mean to be pushy or rude,” said McGinnis. 
“It’s just that I believe it’s important to get everyone 
busy. To be pragmatic. Give us goals we can work toward, 
but don’t talk about gods peering over our shoulders. 
Okay?” 

A consensus built in the audience. 

Smiles seemed a magnitude or two brighter, and 
heads nodded, and soft voices said, “Start our lives over 
again,” to one another. 
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“I’m sorry,” he told me later. “I thought it was an 
open meeting. I didn’t mean to steal anything from you.” 
We were alone; he was apologizing. “Okay? I’m sorry if 
there are any sour feelings.” 

“You're sure?” I wondered. 

“‘Absolutely!’” He touched my shoulder, squeezing 
with a strong hand. “‘Am I forgiven? Am I? Please?” 

He was such an easy man to hate. 

I loathed his veneer of charm and wit. I started to 
wish for that accident that would remove him from the 
scene. More and more my people were going to McGin- 
nis for advice. Not to me. I was their elected leader—the 
person who had kept them organized, who had earned 
their trust a hundred times—yet I found myself losing 
grip on my position. Bit by bit. Here and there. 

The home-building project offered hopes. It might 
turn things around for me. It was my own plan, basically, 
and a point of considerable pride. The concepts were 
borrowed from various library files—untested specula- 
tions coupled with straightforward chemistry and tailored 
bacteria—but the thing as an entirety was my possession. 
At one point, early on, McGinnis took me aside and told 
me it wouldn’t work. I found his warning oddly comfort- 
ing. We were of two minds on this thing. He said he’d 
been going over the details and had a bad feeling. A gut 
feeling. “My colon knows these things before my brain 
kicks in,” he joked. “It’s a good sensible scheme, yes, but 
it needs some punch and polish.” 

I ignored him, of course. 

My hard-assed pride took me forward, safe from 
insult. 

We found a suitable comet in a suitable orbit. It was 
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a tiny cold blackish thing partially baked by some long- 
lost star. Comets are not standard quantities, you see. 
Each has its own checkered history, cooked by hot stars 
and the occasional supernovas. Volatiles are boiled 
away—methane ices and ammonia ices and such—and 
the remnants are altered. Fused. Focused, in effect. 

“I bet we could find a better one,” said our pilot. 
“T’ve been looking at the survey data. I think we’ll be 
getting into trouble soon——” 

“Shut it!” I told him. “This one is just splendid!” 

“Hey,” he said. “I won’t even hint that I’m helping 
you. Okay?” With all of his charm engaged, he told me, 
“T don’t want the glory. You can have it for yourself. Just 
give me a comfortable corner somewhere, that’s all | 
want. Believe me.” 

I assumed it was a ploy, of course. McGinnis was 
maneuvering to take charge of everything; I could feel it. 
So I refused his offer and got into awful trouble from the 
first day of the project. I’d misfigured the degree to which 
we'd have to seal the comet’s surface, altering its grit and 
the hydrocarbon goo so we had a flexible but tight carpet 
around the thing. I’d also mismeasured the amount of 
heat that we could pump from -our ship’s reactor and 
deliver to the core, melting ices and goo and mixing 
everything into a rich slurry. And then there were the 
bacteria. They were standard industrial varieties, but 
these weren’t standard circumstances. It was an art to 
introduce them into the slurry just so, one variety aug- 
menting another. The internal hydrocarbons were poly- 
merized into tough plastics that linked themselves into 
Swiss-cheese shapes, the entire comet swelling. The small 
chambers were for apartments, large chambers were for 
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gardens and parks, and my plans allowed for plenty of 
pure water and all the scarce metals left in easy-to-mine 
nodules. It was so trim and perfect in the computer simu- 
lations, McGinnis knew it wouldn’t come close to work- 
ing. He went to the others and warned them, and then 
he came to me and claimed that he hadn’t done it for his 
own gain. Oh no. He was just eager to avoid a tragedy. 
“It’s my duty,” he claimed; and I assumed he was mock- 
ing me. I was enraged by his tone and his insults. I told 
people so. Everything was perfectly fine with the project, 
I lied. Give me a few more days and they would see for 
themselves. All right? 

They agreed. I was their leader, after all, and they 
gave me more time. Then our less-than-perfect, comet 
exploded, much like a bread loaf with too much yeast. 
Gases and mud burst free of the half-cured walls, and we 
had nothing. Nothing. All the effort and energy had been 
spent, and there was no home. And I had no excuses left. 
Not one. 

A special meeting was held after the disaster. I 
didn’t lose the honor of command, no, but I lost every- 
thing else. A nearly unanimous vote gave McGinnis the 
home-building project. He accepted the post with his 
normal glibness; he made jokes. He told us, “By a conser- 
vative count, there are a trillion comets sleeping in Oort 
Cloud. I hereby claim every last one of them for us and 
our descendants. If we maximize our production of ba- 
bies, and if we build reactors and ships from native mate- 
tials, I think I can promise you a million people inside 
. . . oh, so-and-so years.” And he smiled, showing teeth 
and spunk to everyone. “We'll fill the Cloud like crap fills 
a goose.” 
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I was amazed. Not only did he think himself funny, 
but so did many of the others. These were the people I 
had befriended and led—people I knew better than | 
knew my own vanished family—and they were laughing, 
some actually guffawing, McGinnis’s crude bravado strik- 
ing a chord with them. Some insane hidden chord. 

I couldn’t tolerate it anymore. I told them so. 

“We're a tiny remnant, people,” I said. “A candle- 
light. We exist here by the barest of margins. And now 
our pilot, this clown, is titillating you with nonsensical 
figures. Crap filling a goose indeed! He’s the manure! 
You're looking at him!” 

But did they listen? 

No. No, they seemed to be laughing at me. And 
McGinnis led them to the next comet, preparing it and 
cooking it and basking in his success. He benefited from 
my bad moves, of course. There were no explosions and 
no delays. Afterward we moved inside the gray plastic 
chambers, giving the place air and heat and light. We 
built soil from the surviving hydrocarbons, netting it to 
the chamber walls, and then we warmed our precious 
seeds and shoved them into the damp blackness. There 
was a celebration when the first jade-green leaves 
emerged. We had meatberry trees of several varieties, 
plus all kinds of fruit trees and breadloaf trees and flask 
trees with either milk or wine filling the flasks. Everything 
was tailored for zero-gee, and disease free, and we were 
past the very worst of our times. 

Our ship’s reactor continued to be our sole source of 
energy. 

“What we ought to do,” said McGinnis, “is build 
something simple and big and tireless.” So he got us to 
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design our own reactor, using native metals and setting 
it at the world’s core, and if it wasn’t clean it was at least 
durable. A lot like its creator, I think. 

Then McGinnis organized the famous procreation 
team—our most biologically inclined people doing a li- 
brary search and their own lab work, finding a means to 
impregnate men as well as women. The trick involved 
treating various tissues near the pelvis, plus measured and 
localized hormone implants, an artificial womb created. 
McGinnis himself volunteered to be the first male 
mother. He took the risks lightly, even gladly, and gave 
birth to healthy triplets through cesarean section. He was 
already a nine-time father by then. He was such a royal 
pain. 

I was the only person who had nothing to do with 
him. 

Not romantically. 

Not reproductively. 

Not even socially. Unless circumstances forced me, 
I didn’t speak to him. Not ever. 

There was one moment when I reached the vapor 
point. I was still our leader, in theory, but the reality was 
that I’d had everything stripped from me but my title. 
McGinnis was nearby, I remember, telling some ridicu- 
lous story. He was a constant fountain of jokes and odd 
stories. I asked myself for the millionth time: How does 
anyone find him a joy? I couldn’t stand his prattle. Kick- 
ing away from a wall, I drifted between people and came 
into his face, saying, ““You’re a cunning piece of waste, 
aren’t you? You've stolen my post, and you did it with 
that damned smile and your looks and good luck. I do 
hate you!” 
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He said nothing. He gave me a patient stare and 
waited. 

So I told everyone, “‘I saved you! I was the one who 
kept us united, and I was the one who made certain that 
we had the best tools and the right supplies. Didn’t I do 
it? Huh? Didn’t I?” 

“Of course,” said one of them. I don’t remember 
who. “Of course you did, and we’re thankful. We love 
you for it.” 

I don’t remember who was there. Besides McGinnis. 

I shook a finger at him. “Admit it. You’re greedy and 
vain like the rest of us, and all this charm is calculation. 
A neat lie 

“Except it’s not,” he said. “Honestly. All I wanted 
was to help. I saw a need and filled it.” 

aEaan 

“No,” he assured me. “No, I’m not.” 

“He’s not,” someone shouted. One of his girlfriends, 
I think. ‘“He’s telling the truth. He has the best inten- 
tions!” 

And I kicked at that voice. I was so terribly furious. 
I shot my foot at a sincere face, just missing, and half a 
dozen hands grabbed me and held me until I quit crying 
and thrashing. 

“There,” said McGinnis. “There, there.” 





McGinnis built the scope himself. 

His original plan was to hunt for other survivors. 
This was years and years ago. He hoped to spot the glare 
of a burning rocket, say, or maybe some farflung beacon. 
Then he’d use one of our potent com-lasers to send out 
news of our survival. 
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But instead of people, he found whiffs. Whiffs upon 
whiffs. They were colorful and dim and apparently mov- 
ing wherever they damned well pleased. The closest of 
them revealed internal structures, complex and mysteri- 
ous. McGinnis stopped hunting rockets in order to study 
them; and one day he came flying into the big garden 
chamber with news. “They’re alive!” he cried out. “I’m 
sure of it! Absolutely!” 

I didn’t believe him. Of course. 

I’m a rather dusty person, I admit it. I’ve never been 
comfortable with the incredible, and I appreciate routine 
and accepted facts. For a long time I avoided going to the 
scope room to watch those mysterious things, and I barely 
listened to McGinnis when he rattled on about low- 
energy plasmas and their absorption of decay particles. 
The space around us filled with a kind of cosmic plank- 
ton? It seemed ludicrous then, and I suppose it still does. 
Tiny bits of light drifting in the cold? I wanted to believe 
anything but what McGinnis saw as the truth. 

He found sparkles later. 

And the predatory strobes. 

He did work on them, testing them as well as he 
could with robot probes and com-lasers. ““They live on the 
brink of absolute zero,” he decided. “The slightest pulse 
of anything pushes them over the brink. I still don’t know 
how they move, but I’ve got the internal organs mapped. 
Not that I know what’s what, mind you. I don’t have any 
clues. But this sure is fun. Believe me.” 

There were more and more whiffs all the time. 

“Know why?” he asked. “Because they’re feeding on 
the dust and grit drifting out of the solar system. Funny, 
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huh? A war kills so many and the universe has a bloom 
of life. Assuming such-and-such as the volume of ir- 
radiated waste, then there might be a billion billion whiffs 
out here with us. Plus sparkles, of course. And strobes.” 

I thought he was horrible. I told other people that 
McGinnis saw things as an enormous joke—death lead- 
ing to whiff food, lovely whiff food—and they told me 
that I hadn’t understood him. He was being ironic. It was 
just McGinnis’s way of acting. Ignore it if it bothers you, 
they cautioned. Just don’t take him seriously. 

But I couldn’t help myself. 

“Here’s something particularly neat,” McGinnis an- 
nounced one day. “Even the simplest whiff is intelligent. 
A little bit. It can learn which areas are good for whiffs 
and which aren’t. All the time I was poking them with 
the com-laser? I was teaching them to avoid us. To steer 
clear of here. But ever since I quit that nonsense, they’ve 
started to hang around us. As close as they can.”’ He 
grinned and told me, “You ought to see them. You ought 
to come up and see.” 

I began to believe, at least halfway, in this whiff-as- 
life stuff. 

But make a list and I’d likely be the last of the adults 
to join the ranks. I’m sure. 

McGinnis claimed there was a beauty in them. To 
me, in all honesty, they were just faint glimmers and 
glows, and no, I didn’t care if there was a real ecosystem 
around us. I didn’t care that strobes were as smart as mice 
in his estimation, either. I tried ignoring McGinnis when 
he talked about them stalking their prey, and so on. He 
claimed to love all of those critters, laughing while he said 
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it. “I’m getting soft with the gray,” he admitted, and he 
touched his hair. He said, “I couldn’t kill a whiff now if 
you paid me. I just couldn’t.” 

Whiffs reproduced like single-celled plankton, split- 
ting in two. And so did the sparkles. The strobes were 
more complicated, spitting out tiny strobes that would 
then follow their parent. Much the way McGinnis’s kids 
kept a tail on him. Sometimes he spoke about things 
larger than strobes, and rarer. He speculated on the vast 
invisible life forms that might exist in the coldest, empti- 
est regions. Perhaps between the galaxies. Then he would 
look straight at me, never blinking, and claim, “It’s inspir- 
ing to think about. Don’t you agree?” 

“Why?” I asked. 

“Because it’s something enormous. Anything enor- 
mous is worth feeling inspired by.” He nodded and said, 
“Just imagine. In a hundred billion years, all the stars 
burned out and all the planets cold, these great gulfs of 
space will still be packed with whiffs. Now isn’t that a 
sobering notion? Don’t you see?” 

I didn’t. I told him so. 

“You know? Sometimes you worry me,” he con- 
fessed. 

We had talked a few times. Not as friends, no, but 
he’d always smiled and acted as if we were pals. People 
would tell me, “He wants to close this rift between you. 
And we wouldn’t mind it, either.” They said, “It’s stupid 
and sad, and you ought to swallow your pride and make 


” 


up. 
“You're worried about me?’’ I asked McGinnis. 
“Why?” 
“You don’t laugh enough,” he told me. “You don’t 
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notice enough. You take everything three notches too 
seriously. At least.” 

“I’m happy,” I lied. 

He didn’t say anything. Not for a long, long minute. 

So I called him manure again. Like always. 

He giggled. He said, “Manure is a noble substance,” 
and he laughed until he looked sick. 

“T can’t even insult you!” I cried. 

“I know. It’s sad.” He shrugged and said, “These 
barbs just flow off me. Hard words, bad feelings. It’s my 
nature, I guess.” 

“T hate you.” 

“T wish you didn’t.” He spoke sweetly. “I really do.” 

I made a frustrated sound. 

“Life’s good,” he promised. “Relax and enjoy it.” 

I turned and kicked out of earshot. I’d had more 
than enough, blood pounding in my head and tears well- 
ing up in my eyes. I shouldn’t have hired McGinnis. Over 
and over I thought about my mistake. Without him, no 
doubt, we would have had a harder time of things. 
Chances were that we would have ended up as whiff food. 
But I would have accepted that risk, everything done 
again. I would have sat across from him on Triton, my 
conscience clear, and told him, ““We can do without the 
glib nonsense, thank you. I have more candidates to see, 
thank you. Have a good day.” 


Like I said, the chunk of planet-bone rose again. 

Except this time it was clean of whiffs and sparkles. 

McGinnis found me in the big garden chamber. I 
was eating a ripe banana dipped in chocolate sap. He 
looked straight at me, saying, “My boy Gaston has been 
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up to no good. Do you know what he did? He used a 
com-laser to fry all the whiffs and such. There’s not one 
of them left in the area.” 

“Is that so?” I asked. 

“TI want you to do me a favor. Okay?” McGinnis 
gave me a half-smile, then said, “We've got a mess of 
scrap left over from the last time we renovated the reac- 
tor. That irradiated garbage? Anyway, I’ve been saving it 
for whiff food. This seems like the occasion. I want to put 
it into orbit around us—a distant, slow orbit. Okay? 
Would you help me do that?” 

I breathed and swallowed. I tasted the sweetness 
against my teeth and cheeks. “I don’t get it,” I said. 
“Me?” 

“Who else?” He said that Gaston, his dear son, 
should have to do something to make amends, but we 
couldn’t very well let the criminal take one of our tugs out 
by himself. And McGinnis himself was with child. Work- 
ing close to radioactive trash was a small, but tangible risk. 
“That was a rude thing for Gaston to do,” he said. “And 
I need some authority figure out there with him. You see? 
I don’t want the kid getting off easy. I need you driving 
home the point.” 

I didn’t say anything. 

“Will you do that?” 

“All right,” I agreed. “I will.” 

Gaston told me, “My dad’s got crazy notions.” It 
was a day later. We were doing the hardest part of the 
work, taking that irradiated metal up an isolated tunnel. 
It was shielded, of course. And we had robots doing the 
touchy stuff. But the operation demanded concentration 
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just the same, and I didn’t appreciate Gaston’s noise. 
“Dad’s got this thing for those damned lights!” he said. 
“You know? He acts as if they’re angels or something. He 
does.” 

If you sire a couple hundred kids, I suppose—as 
mother and father both—you should expect some of 
them to turn out less than well. 

Gaston was in that category. No doubts. 

I had a few bad seeds of my own, yes, and I spent 
quite a time being thankful that none was as bad as 
Gaston. He was a bitter, caustic boy. He had no respect 
for rules or conventions. At one point in our journey, with 
deadly seriousness, he looked at me and said, “I’ve got an 
idea. Let’s crack the shielding when no one’s watching. 
We'll make a spill and clean it up, then we'll tell everyone 
we're big heroes. Okay?” 

He looked like McGinnis—a gibbonous McGinnis, 
long and lean—but he made the soulless noises of a socio- 
path. 

“Or better yet,” he said, “we won’t clean it up. And 
we can blame it on Dad. He’s the one who made us do 
this.” 

“Oh yeah?” I said. “You think J would do that?” 

“Why not? You hate him worse than anyone.” 

Except I didn’t like hearing it from his lips. Some- 
how he made my feelings sound tainted, small-minded, 
and ugly. I forced Gaston to keep working, ignoring his 
running-on mouth and the brutal little plans he con- 
cocted. He wanted to pull fire alarms. He wanted to fake 
radiation sickness. When we were on board the tug at 
last, he looked at me with that young McGinnis face and 
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said, “You know, if we wanted we could send all this shit 
smack down on their heads. Kill all of them and be done 
with it.” 

I told him, “Shut up!” 

He smiled. It wasn’t his father’s smile. The expres- 
sion was hard and cold and a little bit scary. | was mad 
at McGinnis for giving him to me, and I momentarily 
contemplated the accidents that might happen. If I took 
the initiative. . . . 

“Hey!” he said. “I’m teasing.” 

“Shut up!” 

“It’s a joke. Just like Dad tells. You know?” 

I felt very strange all of the sudden. I had this barely 
suppressed urge to defend the man I loathed. 

“You're not going to believe this,” Gaston told me. 
“Are you paying attention? I’m going to tell you the 
truth. I didn’t fry those damned whiffs. You hear me? 
You got that?” 

“You didn’t do it,” I said. 

“And I know who did. I can’t prove it, but I know.” 

I said nothing. 

“Want to hear?” 

I reached out and hit his face, his jaw, with all of my 
strength. I couldn’t help myself, using my earth-born 
muscles and fury. And afterward he just smiled at me. He 
smiled with his eyes and his red mouth, shaking his head 
and saying nothing at long last. Thank God. 


We cut away the shielding. 

It wasn’t my usual work, so I can remember a lot of 
little details. I remember the structural steels and exotic 
metals all fused together into one massive lump—a jagged 
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shape with plenty of surface area, perfect to serve for 
whiff food. Of course it was too hot temperature-wise for 
them to approach, for now, and I couldn’t have seen the 
biggest strobe from our position. Not without the scope. 
But I found myself gazing out into the velvet places 
between the scattered bright places, my mind’s eye know- 
ing something about the distances and the enormous 
silences surrounding me. Little me. It had been years 
since I was outside the plastic walls of our world, and 
suddenly my old eyes saw the vastness, actually saw it, 
and I started to shiver inside my lifesuit. 

] wanted to be home again, warm and basking in the 
light. 

I felt panicky for a terrible moment, and I gulped 
and breathed and fought back a couple moans, somehow 
regaining control over my own self. 

Then a pure fascination welled up in my belly. 

Turning, I found the ruddy light of Sol and thought 
hard about all that planet-bone. Just the other day, I 
remembered, McGinnis had talked about the radiation 
levels falling away to nothing in such-and-such number of 
years. A lot of years. But by then we out here would be 
running short of scarce metal. By: then we’d be ready— 
meaning our prolific descendants—to colonize the solar 
system and make it live again. I was surprised when I had 
listened to him. I had felt an honest full-bodied pride in 
knowing I was part of things. I wouldn’t have admitted 
it to anyone, not if asked, not if whipped, but for a 
moment I had felt happy. Joyful. At ease. And now, 
drifting in the vacuum, I wasn’t merely happy. I felt an 
incredible sense of peace, golden and clean. 

Maybe Gaston sensed my mood. I know he cleared 
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his throat with a roar, saying, “I don’t know. Sometimes 
I think the universe would be better off if we were dead, 
too. Whiff food and gone.” 

I turned and smacked him, once and then again, and 
I wrestled him until he was helpless. Then I took both of 
us back into the tug, and I talked hard to him, with 
passion, my vocal cords tearing and my heart racing and 
him having no choice but to listen. 

“A bunch of years ago,” I said, “we were watching 
the war, and I told myself, ‘Billions are dead. They’re 
being cut to atoms and light, and all of them are dead. 
Every last one.’ I just couldn’t handle the enormity of the 
event. It was beyond me, and everyone else too. And do 
you know what I told myself? To cope with such a terrible 
thing?” I paused, then I said, “‘ “They'd all be dead some- 
day. Anyway.” That’s what I told myself.” 

Gaston said, ““Which is true 0 

And | shoved him. Once. “So why the tears?”’ I said. 
“Why grieve for anyone, at any time?” 

He started to talk, and I gave him a harder shove. 

“Listen,” I told him. “Life has bigger boundaries 
than some span of years.” I breathed and said, “You just 
aren’t born, Gaston. A whole helluva lot of history and 
living seed has to be focused into a spot no bigger than 
the point of a needle, for an instant, and without that 
history and seed you're an impossibility. Which makes 
you precious, damn your ugly ass!” Then I said, “And the 
ripples go on from there. Always. I kick you out of this 
tug now, into the cold, and a million years down the line 
you'll still make your goddamn impact: +4 

“Yeah?” he said. “How?” 

“Because of your absence, you jerk! Which is what 
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I’m talking about here. Absence! Sanctity! What matters 
more than you thinking small dead thoughts in your tiny 
dead head!”’ I said, “Consider that next time you get an 
urge to be rude. All right? All right? Say, ‘All right!’ ” 

“All right!” 

“Good,” I said. “Now don’t talk anymore.” 

I hope the roaring did him some good. There’s no 
knowing, of course, but maybe so. 

Then we went home; and after a few days the whiffs, 
and everything, came back within view. 

I admit it. I felt as if I had a stake in that whiff 
feeder. I would spend hours watching it circle our little 
world, shrouded in its colored glows. No, I won’t confess 
to any crime. Not even now. Gaston was guessing, claim- 
ing he knew who had killed the whiffs with the com-laser. 
As far as I am concerned, let him believe what he wants 
and let us put the matter away. Lock it up and forget it. 
Okay? 

It’s not the point of this story. 

The thing I’ve been rambling toward all along is that 
something tangible changed in my nature. It happened 
that day. It wasn’t a big change, no, and it happened 
slowly. But it was something that’lasted. I found myself 
with a different attitude about everything. Today I’m a 
little more at ease, and a whole lot easier to get along 
with. I’m not saying McGinnis and I ever became the 
best of friends, no, but we had a few good talks about 
nothing in particular. We even laughed together, at least 
twice. I remember how he bloated with that pregnancy 
and how he complained to me about being tired. Just a 
little bit tired. Had he ever admitted to being tired in his 
life? I couldn’t remember a time in the past. Age, I 
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decided. It was age. And then something went wrong 
while he was working in the scope room, alone, and the 
pain must have cut straight through him. He couldn’t get 
to an alarm before he was knocked unconscious, and by 
the time one of his daughters happened to find him, he 
and his last babies were absolutely dead. 


Our funeral ceremony was devised by McGinnis 
himself. 

We held it in the big garden chamber, everyone in 
attendance. Of course. We wore black masks of grieving 
and spoke kind words for the departed, and people wiped 
off their tears and built a big glistening ball of salty tear 
water, measuring their loss. Then the three bodies were 
burned, the ashes injected back into the soil and air. And 
for weeks people spoke of McGinnis living inside the 
plants and each of us. Still and for always, as sentimental 
as that sounds... . 

My old title as leader was brought out and dusted 
off. 

I’'d suspected that people wouid vote for one of 
McGinnis’s children. “But they’re still too young,” said 
my peers. And they meant it. “Ten or fifteen years of 
seasoning, and then we'll let them take power. But until 
then, why don’t you?” 

“Not one of you?” I wondered. I was truly amazed 
how things had gone of late. “Why me?” 

“Honestly,” they said, “we don’t want the job. 
You're the steady one. You proved yourself once. You got 
us out of the madness, remember?” 

So once again, without a dissenting voice, I took 
charge. 
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And I'll tell you something. It was comforting to 
learn that I wasn’t eager for the post. The hunger had left 
me, and that was great. All these years I had assumed it 
was with me. Eating at me. But it wasn’t. To my honest 
astonishment, I learned it had slipped away while I was 
looking elsewhere. Somehow. 

And I called my first meeting as the reactivated 
leader of Humanity. 

I remember best the faces, in all directions the faces, 
hundreds of children straining against their parents’ wills. 
The racket was enormous and tireless and sweet. And Ill 
tell you something else. In secret. For a moment I wasn’t 
thinking clearly. For a moment I was hunting for that 
familiar face in the crowd, out of habit. ‘““Where’s that 
manure?” my foggy mind asked itself. I wanted to find 
those certain eyes and that athlete’s build and the steady 
bright smile. . . . “If McGinnis calls a meeting, dammit, 
he ought to take charge \” 

And that’s when I caught myself. 

I blinked and shook my head. 

And then I did see him. His eyes. His build. Every- 
thing. These children were stuffed full of him, deserving 
better than the likes of Gaston, all right. 

I blinked twice more, and I smiled. 

This time, I thought .. . this time . . . this time I 
wouldn’t be hating him this way. . . . 
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CHIMERA 
es 


_JAYGE CARR 


Jayge Carr reports that she started writing on a dare. 
One evening, angry at what she was reading (she won't 
name names or point accusing fingers), she tossed the 
hook across the room and snarled, “I could write a 
better book than that.” “Why don’t you?” her husband 
asked. “Because I’m not a writer,” she replied with 
great logic. ‘How do you know until you try?” he asked 
with even greater logic. 

That trying has since given us Leviathan’s Deep 
(1979), Navigator’s Sindrome (1983), The Treasure 
in the Heart of the Maze (1985), and Rabelaisian 
Reprise (1988). Leviathan’s Deep was singled out for 
its strong female protagonist and vivid depiction of a 
matriarchal society. 

Carr’s prose is marked by fine writing, detailed 
characterizations, and sophisticated humor. Her first 
story was published in 1976. Favorites among her many 
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stories include “In Adam’s Fall,” “Monolyth,” “The 
Pavilion Where All Times Meet,” “Lungfish,” “Web- 
rider,” and “Child of the Wandering Sea.” Four of her 
stories have been chosen for “best of the year” antholo- 
gies. She is as much at home in Analog as in Omni, 
a mark of her versatility with both ideas and style. 

Carr, born in Houston, Texas, holds a degree in 
physics and has worked for NASA as a nuclear physicist. 
She lives in an ordinary (except for her study) suburban 
house across the lake from New Orleans, with her hus- 
band, her two daughters when they are not away at 
college, and two cats, who make sure that she doesn't 
sleep unhealthily late in the morning. 

“Chimera” illustrates an important feature of 
good SF: futures that might seem strange to us will be 
taken for granted by the people living in them. 


H er weakness was gambling. 

Waste of good spendies, I told her. Null-program. 
Seemed like that kind of disparaging sermon only encour- 
aged. Often that way, people not logical like systems. 
First lesson in Psych One. 

I tried, though. How I tried. 

Not that we that close. Acquaintances, casual 
friends, propinquity. My friends small, select, filtered pro- 
gram. She never make it past first filter. 

But if living in Hive-city make it easy to be anony- 
mous in crowds, also mean plenty casual acquaintances 
not prime friends. She owned—she and the spendie- 
union, she always said with a laugh—the small old-fash- 
ioned apt complex I living in. Real old-fashioned, genuine 
old, twenty, thirty years at least, not fakey-nostalgia only- 
look-old. (Them way too high-spendie for my budget.) 
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Old, so cheap. And because cheap, she could select her 
tenants with double double precision parameters. Her 
“family,” she called us. 

But pay for cheap-spendie in other ways. Obvious 
ones like inadequate climate controls, and no interfaces 
to system except old-style holo-phone, only connectable 
to comm-type I/O. Unobvious ones like her: old, nosy, 
and she loved to talk. 

No, cancel old. She not true-old, just passed over, as 
many professionals have been and will be, by relentless 
pace of technology. Obsoleted, as even I will be. But not 
yet. Not until complete all personal program runs. 

But she was lonely, nosy, and talkative. 

Yet she not one to transfer spendie under false pro- 
gram, either. She was honest, blunt, on the evening that, 
print-out listings in one hand, I punched her code into a 
public comm console. 

“T think of all the tenants in this building as one 
little family, my own family,” she said. Age didn’t show 
in holo-image; she well-upholstered in current-then fash- 
ion, wearing the utter latest in bod-Grafts, inch-thick fur 
in a bold plaid. (Fashion ridiculous. This month, bulges 
and plaid body-fur; next month, stick-thin and diamond 
scales. Null-program, except for bod-designers and fash- 
ion fanatics.) “So I do have to be sure each one fits in. 
If you’d like to come for a little visit, so we can meet 
properly... .” 

Old-fashioned, she; systems and holo relays made 
“personal” meetings obsolete long time ago. 

Could easily have refused, gone to next on list. 
Didn’t even need holo-relay “personal” interviews for 
work any more, just programmed résumé in systems. In- 
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terested employers ask for down-load, print-outs. If my 
qualifications, experience closest to what they need, and 
they willing to wait until I available (that on system, 
too—always), then I get job. If I choose. Mostly, booked 
up continuously, with waiting list. Often, never see physi- 
cal bosses, just system they wanted me to work on. Liked 
that best, anyway. 

Could have said no, disconnected. But room cheap, 
and I curious. Besides, unprogrammable intuition said, 
looks like smooth run. I not have secret of immortality, 
always one year older end of each year. 

So went. Building small/old. Stood out among 
giant/new sprawl-up closed envirs, tower hives, like just 
erupted tooth-bud implant regrowing in otherwise full set 
of teeth. 

Public levo-track with upper level jogging trail right 
next to building. Added points for that. 

Punched temp code she'd given me into door; slight 
pause while door scanned self—more points. Inside secu- 
rity not so good; could have breached it half a dozen 
ways—subtracted points. 

Had to add them back quickly. She greeted me with, 
“This building may be old-fashioned in many ways, but 
the security system is complete and current. All entrances 
and exits are totally monitored. Residents have their pri- 
vacy codes, of course, and privacy within their own quar- 
ters; if you want to give your privacy code to someone 
else, you're welcome to, but unless you register that per- 
son’s idents with the security system, it won’t accept the 
code without your presence.” She went on to describe 
security; standard, good enough, and unobtrusive. / could 
still have breached it, of course; but I had advantages. 
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What she called privacy was so only long as no felony 
suspected; then seal on monitors could, would be broken. 
But since had no intention of committing felony, no 
worries. Her little warning/lecture unnecessary. 

She played hostess, offered choice, alc or nics or 
canny or tranc or hi or whatever. Well-stocked juicer. But 
I had own plans for evening—with Friend—and stuck to 
straight fizz. 

Initial impression on both sides mildly favorable, 
and soon all running smoothly. Too smoothly. Plans for 
evening did not include her as input. I warned her: “I’m 
a neut.” 

“How patriotic,” she cooed. Gigo. Some 30 percent 
of adult population opts for sterility and accompanying 
Basic-bonus spendies. I knew. My input helped generate 
some of psych analysis for the pro-sterile propaganda. 

“Neut,” I repeated. “All the way.” 

Eyes and mouth opened unbecomingly. 

“No choice. Mediproblems,” I added; and watched, 
smiling inside, while she fought with self, not to ask. In 
the crowding of hives, privacy precious, right to keep 
one’s own secrets—except from omnipresent systems, of 
course—legalized. Invasion of Privacy carried fine and jail 
sentence, though seldom taken so far. I grew up in society 
where people volunteered, but never asked. 5 hadn’t, 
and it showed. 

I took pity, eased her off hook. “Complicated, but 
all over now. Details boring.” 

She made null-noises. I volunteered more. “That’s 
why I can’t take Grafts, not without too much fuss and 
bother.” 

“You mean, that’s all natural?” Which proved she 
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had grown up before privacy laws. Question not quite 
IoP—but dangerously close. 

I shrugged. “Some of it.” Stood up and rotated 
slowly, let her get full effect. 

She liked. “That black hair and that white, white 
skin—all natural?” 

I grinned, and pulled out a couple of hairs from just 
over my left ear. “Test for yourself. Natural. Skin, too.” 
I scraped a little skin from back of left hand. “Yours.” 
Offered samples to her. “To test if you want.” 

She refused. Thought she would. But offer con- 
vinced her. Why not? Was truth, and samples would 
have tested just as I said. Truth—but not all truth. Half- 
truth worse lie than statistics. 

“Such a pity,” she sighed. 

“Compensations.” Which was truth, too. Systemiz- 
ers have mega advantages, like direct-brain inputs and 
access to simulation programs that pale natural sensa- 
tions. I never lacked. Except now—could see she about 
to dump me, and could do nothing to stop it. Happy 
family! But oddly, was truth, her truth. She had, as I 
learned later, relationships with all tenants in building. 
Just not always what I would have meant by “‘relation- 
ships.” 

Was going to be deleted from her data files, but she 
too old-fashioned to simply boot out on ear. Gigo, no. 
Had to make polite null-noise program first. Which was 
how suddenly found self back in, to stay. 

“That’s what kind of work you do? Why, I was a 
programmer myself, once. You know what programmers 
did, don’t you, Foster?” 

Yeah. Knew about tallying on notched sticks, too. 
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Equally obsolete. She hadn’t managed to adapt, period. 
But our shared “profession” proved master override, got 
me in, after all. 

Programming around her took a bit of debugging, 
but quickly found knack. Some things never fixed, like her 
habit of running up all the time with “home-cooked” 
goodies. “I fixed ’way too much for myself, and I thought 
you might like. . . .” Null-program, tell her I raised on 
soypro and britburger, found natural foods distasteful. To 
her, treats. Ate under her eye when necessity, tossed 
when possible. 

Like her curiosity. Knew enough not to ask, but 
would talk around and around until data “volunteered.” 
But could switch her to a different loop, with ingenuity, 
if subject too uncomfortable. 

Quickly found out maximum intervals she’d allow 
between ‘“‘cozes.”” Once used to them, not too bad. 
Wanted someone to listen to her as much as wanted to 
ask questions. My lack of sex, oddly, an advantage. Sex 
partners usually not interested in talking. We talked. 
About anything, everything. Anything, everything gen- 
eral, that is. Mostly, anyway. 

(“Name Chim short for Chimera. Medinickname. 
But all fixed now—don’t see any scars, do you?”’) 

If program got too tight, could always divert her 
onto differences between life when she my current age 
and now. Not so many years ago at that; but enough. 
Interesting even, how the oldies lived. . . . 

“I was lucky, you know, to have had enough saved, 
when I was fired the last time, to buy this place. Course, 
I don’t really own it—” I joined her in her favorite joke: 
“me and the spendie-union own it.” 
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“Doubly lucky,” she went on, “because I had settled 
in here before the last reevaluation, and managed to ride 
it out. Otherwise, my savings would have gone like 
that——” She snapped her fingers. “I’d have nothing but 
Basic to live on. My pension will start when I’m fifty-five, 
but it was established before the JohnJohn currency jug- 
gle. I'll be able to buy an extra nic-stic or two with it, 
when it starts coming in. Without this building, it’d be 
the welfare ghettos for me, and you know—’” a shudder 
“what they’re like.” 

Last another of her null-noises. I not wear blinkers. 
Over 80 percent of pops live in ghettos. 

“It isn’t just living in the ghetto itself,” she went on. 
“It’s the—the being dependent. I was brought up to earn 
my own way, always.” 

“So was I, but what of it. If you’re obsoleted, 
you re 

A sad smile. “Women’s lib is only words to you, 
Chim Foster, words from before you were born . . . and 
yet . .. my own mother . . . dead past, eh, Chim, child 
of your brave new age.” She shook her head. “No sex 
differentiation. Even language, pronouns; you're always 
careful to use her with me, but with your own genera- 
tion a 








I grinned, kept placing spangles on my new bod-do. 

“Because sex doesn’t matter to any of you, truly, 
except in a sexual relationship, and even then .. . and if 
one of you wants to reproduce—’ I stiffened, ready to yell 
IoP; she going too far; “—I mean one person of your 
generation, Chim, not you personally, or one of your 
friends. But what with artificial insemination and exo- 
wombs, and compunurseries, and long-distance holo- 
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relays, and Great Mother knows what else—and so few 
people with real jobs any more—and the Basic spendies— 
and. .. .” She laughed. “Roles—they’ve blurred out of 
existence. We fought for things that don’t even exist any 
more, that you youngsters never heard of, don’t even 
miss.” 

I relaxed and finished placing my spangles. “Better 
this way.” 

“Sometimes I wonder. . . . Flip you for who does the 
dishes.” Does the dishes meant place them in the Reuser. 
But it important to her, who “did the dishes.” 

Always flip you with her. Gambling, her weakness. 
Flip you for this, flip you for that. She played everything. 
The fed-lottery. Maf numbers. Betting. Always on me, to 
“program” her a “system.” Told her, no way. Null- 
program. So she used her own. Stupid system, and her— 
once, anyway—a programmer, almost like a systemizer. 

She doubled losing bets. 

Dumbest system in the universe. 

Used to ask me, catch me going out to work (or out 
to a decent interface, often same thing) to place her bets. 
Wouldn’t do it. Disapproved. Told her so. Didn’t stop 
her, of course. 

Couldn’t stop her talking, either. 

Asked her once for permission to ask real personal 
question. She permitted. “You hung up on this male- 
female input, right?” 

“Right.” 

“Make a suggestion, friendly suggestion, no IoP, no 
ego-beating take or leave, just there, friendly suggestion 
to think about.” | 

“Suggest away, friend.” She was giving me old- 
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fashioned massage—oddly pleasant—and never missed a 
beat. Twisted head around, watched her face. 

“Make the Change.” 

Almost lost an arm, because was what she had hands 
on. That the end of that. 

Some Lib. Couldn’t even stand thought of having 
male bod. 

Gambling and talking, talking and gambling, her 
weaknesses. 

Talked about family once. I have none, said so. No 
more than that, my right. She thought I’d divorced them, 
disapproved, but couldn’t say so. 

No family for her, either. Parents dead, tube wreck, 
husband divorced long ago. 

“Didn’t know women’s libbers went in for mar- 
riage,” said I. 

“But that’s what liberation was all about, to do what 
you wanted. I wanted to marry Jack. We didn’t do it 
formally or legally, you understand. But we got a group 
of our friends together and exchanged vows and recited 
poems we'd made up ourselves in front of them.” 

“Sounds different.” 

Her mouth twisted. “Different from what the con- 
serves, olders did. No different from what half our genera- 
tion was doing.” I nodded. 

“Lots of things were like that, then,” she went on. 
“The people yelling the loudest about how old standards 
were strangling them in conformity, were the strictest in 
ostracizing anyone else who didn’t conform to their stan- 
dards.” 

I nodded again. “Psych One.” 

“Sometimes I think the worst thing that happened 
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to humans was turning psychology into a hard, computer- 
analyzable science.” 

Not computers, systems. But if she still wanted to 
call them computers, no glitch in my input. 

Was a while later she mentioned her ex-husband 
again. She’d waylaid me coming back from long work 
session, yawning openly and hungry for sleep. Wound up 
instead in her “kitchen,” where she fixed food. Real fixed, 
with microwave to heat and oldie freezerator to store 
unheated not-readies in. Too much trouble; I stick with 
auto-temp storepaks, synthetics. Separate eating area too, 
walls covered with antique 2-D posters, all (best guess) 
pre home-holo entertainments: Star Wars VII: Revolt of 
the Clones, Archery Tournament with live William Tell 
contest, Lord of the Flies operetta, Duran Duran revival, 
whatever. 

“I divorced him for his own sake, really. He wanted 
children; and I couldn’t have any.” 

“That virtue, now.” In cup in front of me to drink: 
dark syrupy liquid she called coffee; real plant pods 
ground up by her and dissolved in boiling water. Smell 
almost enough to make me lose what little in stomach. 
(But odd: when finally tasted, like too-strong decaf.) 

“But not then. I was sterile. One hundred percent. 
Uncorrectable. No chance, none at all.” A faraway 
look. “I wanted children too, wanted them desperately. 
Why, once I even volunteered for—but it wasn’t—it 
didn. twit 

Voice lowered, mouth twisted, sneering. “Freaks! 
Thank goodness none of them were really mine... .” A 
sigh. 

Louder, as though trying to forget something hard- 
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wired, burned too deep to forget. “The medics tried all 
sorts of experiments on me for years, to restore even a 
fraction of fertility. I wanted, just once . . . but it wasn’t 
any use. Sterile. Permanently and totally. I was caught in 
the fallout of one of the early nuclear accidents, before 
they orbited all the piles. It didn’t damage me, I got the 
anti-R injections in plenty of time. But it left me sterile. 
Or maybe not. A certain percentage of people are natu- 
rally sterile, or so they claimed. I was sterile. No children. 
Not ever.” 

Explained why she called us her “family.” 

Talk, talk, talk, she did. 

“Thank goodness for this place. I’d kill myself before 
I'd go live in a ghetto, with nothing to do but watch the 
cube and wait for my Basic spendies to be credited to my 
account every week.” 

Null-words again. Nobody ever kills self over little 
loss of status. 

Talk and gamble, gamble and talk. My disapproval 
only made her worse; had to prove me wrong, didn’t she? 

She consistently lived little over her total spendies, 
but gambling made up difference. 

Told her what fool she was, told her luck couldn’t 
hold out indefinitely, told her statistics is not mocked. 
Told her, and told her. 

Not even null-program, negative feedback program. 
More told her, worse she got. 

Until one day, patience ran out, really told her off. 
Gambling idiot program. 

Only made her drag me along to place next bets. 

Her favorite Olympics Shop mode/standard. Holo- 
relays filled with events arranged in tiers around central 
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core, catwalks to watch/bet on upper levels, several sto- 
ries total. Bottom layer center eat/drink/meet. Top cen- 
ter, inside clear bubble, hotlight razztazz blast always 
going on. In between, stacks of transparent cages, live 
Olympics inside, house shills circling without, constantly 
shouting odds, times, taking bets from watchers on cat- 
walks. | 

Hate Olympics Shops; don’t know what’s worse, 
Olympics themselves, or pops who gather to watch and 
make bets. 

Always wondered what, in world where every indi- 
vidual is supplied with enough Basic spendies to live on, 
makes supposedly intelligent adults enter Olympics. Nas- 
tiest way to commit slow suicide ever invented. She 
thought so too; but watching easy way to gamble fast and 
high, and her weakness gambling. 

Place crowded but not packed. People who run shop 
smart. No fee to watch, just “free” opportunity to gam- 
ble, bet. Even side bets among customers allowed, long 
as house got percentage. 

Saw a pair of likely looking Blues—shorter one iron- 
pumper thewed, G-string bulge aggressively flaunted, 
taller one runner-type, more intellectual, kilt filled but 
discreetly—watching a finish, drifted over. Timer above 
life-size holo ticked off seconds. They had odd-or-even 
personal bet going; other data said holo repeating in many 
other shops, most bets odd-or-even, others with higher 
odds available. Didn’t like any of the odds, but then never 
did. Gambling idiot program. 

Vital signs flashing; Olympics a mixed pair, male 
fading fast. Wished I had time to access system, could 
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have programmed how much longer he’d last. Not accu- 
rate enough for odd-or-even bet, but good enough for 
plus/minus total. Seconds ticked away. 

Male going, but going out in style; female urged him 
on, undrugged smirk plastered across sweat-drenched 
face. Her timer going, too, but she beginner. Male came 
again, score upped by one. Display showed record for age, 
weight. Nowhere near record, not likely to make now, 
fading fast. Vitals showed how many doses of Priap he’d 
had: too many. 

Rotten business, but all voluntary. Feds long since 
quit meddling in free choice, even when free choice 
nasty, slow public suicide. 

Male gasping, but reached up one hand, slammed 
panel, got another dose Priap. Mindless rutting animal 
now. Holo face, life-size, flushed maroon, dripping sweat, 
contorted in pleasure/pain/lust. 

Seconds ticked off. 

Body arched, drove into female again and again— 
convulsed—stiffened. 

Timer stopped. 

Body limp, vitals flat. Female shoved corpse off, 
looked up eagerly for next partner. 

Loser paid winner, much macho joking how each 
could beat man’s record—on other, of course, since they 
Blue—without doses of Priap. Blue on left Changee, 
knew the signs; much more macho than Blue on right. 

Wandered over to join her; she watching a chain, 
urging on one contestant so fiercely I knew she already 
placed bet. 

She won. 
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I said nothing, but loudly disapproved. 

She placed another bet ostentatiously, much bigger 
one. 

Still without speaking a word, disapproved even 
louder. 

She kept betting, short series, doubling each bet 
when she lost until she won. 

Kept raising her initial bets, too. 

Crowed joyously with each “win.” 

Idiot program. 

Never liked Olympics, anyway. Every contestant 
loses—sooner or later. 

Told her not coming with her again, and never did. 
But she’d tell me how much she’d won. 

Sometimes big winnings, so I knew had to bet sev- 
eral times to get there. Not true winnings, of course. Real 
winnings net, winnings minus losses. 

But as long as she doubled, she argued, winnings 
always topped losses. 

One day, told her, you have losing streak, bet too 
high once too often. 

She laughed. 

More I advised Don’t, more she gambled. More I 
advised Low bets, higher she flew. 

She brag, I badmouth. Over and over. Feedback. 
Bets higher and higher. More and more frequent visit 
Olympics, other places. Had to show me, prove herself, 
didn’t she? 

But statistics exact science. Like Psych, now. 

One day she had losing streak and bet too high. 

Knew it had happened when strange person stopped 
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me in apt vestibule. Name null-program, but proved self 
new owner. Raising rent. I told te, new owner, paid to end 
of week. Showed rent receipts; had kept religiously in 
personal pouch. Her sig, amount of spendies credited, 
date, thumbprint. Kept on real plastic sheets, not print- 
out. Not duplicated or duplicable. Te stared, finally 
nodded, repeated new rent rate. I laughed, packed and 
was out in five minutes, with receipts. 

Never pays to meddle with Them. 

Stopped off in Olympics Shop. 

First time in long while. Don’t like Olympics. But 
had reason. 

She there, all right, life-size relay-holo, eyes desper- 
ate. 

Never pays to meddle with Them, nobody welshes 
on bet. Always way to pay. Signing for Olympics volun- 
tary—but what feds can’t see, won’t weep over. 

She caught. Trapped animal in cage. No escape, 
never. Not for her. Like experimental subject. Who asks 
animal, experimental subject, you want to be part of this? 
Want to be tortured, maimed, experimented on? Hurt 
and hurt and hurt for eyes, eyes, eyes to watch and gloat 
over pain? No. No rights, animal. No rights, experimental 
subject. No rights, now, her. Nobody ask her, not like, 
want relief, ever, ever, ever. 

Must have been big bet. They'd set her up in full 
S/M series, total medicated. (Not for pain, of course; for 
endurance.) Going to take her /ong time to pay. Suffering 
every second. 

Interfaces with full access to systems, data-bases in 
the shop. Anybody smart enough to use systems for analy- 
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sis, too smart to be in shop in first place. Synthesis already 
set up, only had to plug in specifics for her run. Got 
output almost immediately. 

Went over, laid bets. 

Shop rigged, not much, just enough to give Them 
extra percentage over legal. Feds knew, but got cut 
to keep quiet. Laid bets, some of which prepared— 
eager—to lose; now would take her long, Jong time to 
pay. 

Her eyes, in holo, frantic, horrified, pleading. Like 
mine must have been, once, long time ago. But her fate 
sealed, last program in system, press enter, execute. No 
one going to Interrupt now, rescue. No one. 

Called us freaks. Insult on top of injury. She went 
into that experiment eyes open. Her choice. I not have 
choice, then. Now, her turn, no choice. 

All ended, her, her run, her program, far as I con- 
cerned. Didn’t need to wait, didn’t need to even watch 
start, probably wouldn’t bother to collect winning bets. 

Stopped in public refresher to make changes. 

Had to ration self on hate, can only afford it at end 
of each special run. Stripped down, cleaned off all dyes 
and plastics, stared at self in full-length mirror, seeing, 
seeing, seeing. In mirror: improvements, results of long 
operations. Little left unchanged. But—underneath, 
mind could see though eyes no longer could, old I, true 
I, more real, more solid, always and forever there. 

Chimera. 

Nightmare. 

Illegal now, all experiments with people making; too 
many pops as is. Not illegal, twenty-five, thirty years ago. 
Many experiments, some even viable. 
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Like—me. 

Chimera. 

Old word for nightmare. For mythical beast, mix- 
ture of many different animals, eagle, lion, scorpion, 
whatever. 

Chimera—medical term now. Experiment. Tricking 
normal cells into meiotic—germ plasm, half chromosome 
complement—division. Artificial combination of more 
than two germ plasms, more than one blastula. All 
human—but all different. Sometimes deliberately differ- 
ent. In my case, Jots more than two and one. Grossly 
different. Real “test-tube baby.” 

Saw illustration in old, old book once, ““Hunchback 
of Notre Dame.” Face, body all misshapen and distorted, 
arms, legs, back all warped, eyes, ears, everything all mis- 
matched, different sizes, wrong. Patchwork person. Like 
chimera. 

Only with chimera, patchwork everywhere. Hair col- 
ors: brown and black and auburn and dishwater blond and 
platinum and. . . . Skin similar, big patches and little, pink 
next to sallow olive next to ebony black next to creamy 
chocolate next to. . . . Same everywhere. Big collarbone 
on this side, smail on that, joints all wrong, legs mis- 
matched, this finger long and slender, that one short and 
stubby, face—like clumsy sculptor grabbed features all 
different sizes and shapes and mashed them crudely to- 
gether any which way. Even worse while growing, be- 
cause bones grew at different rates. Limped instead of 
walking, dropped things, had trouble seeing, constantly 
having glasses readjusted. 

But brain fine. Maybe better if had had idiot brain 
to go with idiot body. 
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Freak, she said. She right. Freak. Her choice, I freak. 
Now she pay. And pay and pay. 

Still, body designers did good job. Bones match now. 
Face human, no more than normally asymmetric, even 
mildly attractive. Only patchwork skin and hair left, easy 
to camouflage. Look all normal. 

But underneath, still there in mind’s eye, ugly, 
clumsy freak; always there, even if no one could see any 
more but me. 

I the one who counts. 

Decided skin color on right forearm pleasing combi- 
nation with hair at nape of neck. Black and pale striking; 
but now time for unobtrusive pale olive and medium 
brown. 

With popularity of Grafts, people drifted away from 
dyes. But still easy to get, available even in public conve- 
nience. Even changed color of contacts. 

Someday I knew would get final series of Grafts, 
finish job of turning self into normal person. Someday— 
when no longer needed reminding. 

Found public interface, accessed, and generated 
new identity. Being systemizer has advantages. New | 
would finish old I’s current job; and who would know or 
care, long as job finished. Then. . . . 

Then could access again own private program— 
code in Chimera. Only records still in existence—and 
only I know, all others concerned thought long ago de- 
stroyed—of certain years-back genetic experiment. 

_ Access Chimera, and choose one more subject at 
random. 

Long list, experimenters, executives, volunteers. 
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Many dead now. Lucky ones before I could run their 
lives through private system, private program. Plenty 
left. 

Wonder what the next parent’s weakness will be? 
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Michael Cassutt’s stories have appeared in Terry Carr’s 
Universe, in The Magazine of Fantasy and Science 
Fiction, Isaac Asimov’s Science Fiction Magazine, 
Amazing, The Best of Omni, and other anthologies 
and magazines. He has also written teleplays for The 
Twilight Zone, Max Headroom, Simon & Simon, 
Beauty and the Beast, and other programs. The Star 
Country (1986), his witty first novel, was well received 
by readers and reviewers. Forthcoming is A Prince 
from Another Land, a fantasy novel. 

Cassutt grew up in the Midwest and attended the 
University of Arizona in Tucson. He collided with SF 
at the age of six, in the form of a Tom Corbett picture 
book and a television series, Men Into Space. His early 
jobs included being a network television programmer 
for CBS, staff writer for The Twilight Zone, and story 
editor for Max Headroom, in addition to teleplay 
writer and screenwriter. He has also written mystery 
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stories and articles on aerospace, including a book, 
Who's Who in Space: The First Twenty-five Years 
(1987). 

Cassutt is an ambitious, versatile writer who is at 
home with fiction, nonfiction, and screenwriting. He 
knows SF's written and filmic achievements. His new- 
est story demonstrates a subtlety of technique, a grasp 
of human character, and an intriguing sense of ideas. 


(Melissa Breindel: “Peter Hansbacker,” first file) 
[David, remind yourself and the gnomes who occa- 
sionally clean up your desk that this is not some New 
Journalistic horseshit, but notes to myself. It will all come 
together an hour before color deadline, right?] 


I ’m staying in the kind of motel that has a free flyswatter 
in every room. Fortunately, it’s not a major expense for 
the owner: there are only twelve rooms. I know because 
after I arrived Sunday night and checked in, I had ample 
opportunity to count them. Twice. That used up about 
fifteen minutes of the evening. I spent the rest of the time 
gunning my rental Chevette up and down McAllister’s 
main street looking for (a) something to do and (b) some- 
thing to eat. (If you guys had sent me to, say, Bangkok 
or even Des Moines, I could have combined the 
two. .. .) 

Sunday nights are bad enough in the City; all the 
good tapes have been rented and you went to the movies 
on Friday or Saturday. What I usually do is hang out at 
the newsstand on Columbus and 84th and get advance 
copies of the magazines. In McAllister, Iowa, population 
1,865 (or is that the year it was founded? Research???), 
there are no newsstands. The drugstore (closed) sells 
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magazines (I peered in the window) and the odd little 
truck stop/convenience store I found out on State Road 
45 had a complete line of From Sex to Sexty and last 
week’s Hot Rod. From one end of Main Street (River- 
front Park) to the other (Kossuth Ford), there was, at 8:00 
P.M. Central Daylight Time, nothing to be read. 

There may have been a bar open, I’m not sure. I 
could have missed it. 

So I had nothing better to do than buy some off- 
brand diet cola and danish from a vending machine, and 
reread the background notes on Peter Hansbacker. I also 
watched Glamorous Ladies of Wrestling on cable. They 
may not have much here in McAllister, lowa, but they 
do have that. 


(“Peter Hansbacker’” backgrounder and pitch by Melissa 
Breindel.] 

This is not a name your average People reader will 
recognize, yet he’s worth a story. Imagine a man who is 
to biochemistry what Stephen Hawking is to theoretical 
physics who pulls a Bobby Fischer. Remember the world 
chess champion who disappeared? 

Peter Karl Hansbacker was born in 1954 in McAIl- 
lister, though he grew up on a farm closer to Lutherville, 
Iowa, and always considered that to be his hometown. 
(Lutherville is a community so small it doesn’t have a 
hospital.) His father, Otto, was a farmer. His mother, 
Lorraine, worked in nearby McAllister for the phone 
company—back when it was the phone company. The 
Hansbackers had come to Iowa in the 1880s and owned 
the same farm until just a few years ago, when Otto 
retired and it was sold. 
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Peter was an only child, and, from appearances, an 
indulged one at that. He must have made it clear at an 
early age to Otto and Lorraine that he had little interest 
in farming: the Hansbackers had a handyman for years 
and there’s no evidence that Peter ever did more than 
token “chores” around the farm. 

What he did was not uncommon for bright children 
attending school in the United States between Sputnik 
and Apollo: he got interested in science. Not in engineer- 
ing or space flight, but in what was then called “biology” 
but was actually biochemistry. Reproduction. Disease. 
Life. Death. Maybe farm life had some effect on him 
after all. He was an A student at St. Peter’s, a small 
parochial school in Lutherville, skipping grades three and 
five, and moved on to McAllister Consolidated, the high 
school he attended from age thirteen to sixteen. At Con- 
solidated he maintained ridiculously high grades in the 
sciences and was a winner in the usual regional science 
fairs. But he was small for his age and much younger than 
students in the same classes. He never managed to make 
better than average grades in English or history (there’s 
some evidence that he didn’t really try hard here) and 
came close to flunking physical education. [Just like some 
magazine editors we know.] 

So even though he graduated in 1970, two years 
ahead of his contemporaries, he was not class valedicto- 
rian and was not your basic Westinghouse Honor Science 
Scholarship student (research?). He had to pay his own 
way through college, at least at first. And Otto and Lor- 
traine offered to send him wherever he wanted to go 

. . with one exception: the University of California at 
Berkeley. Those of us who remember the Free Speech 
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movement (its appearance, if not necessarily its reality) 
will understand the reluctance of two staid middle Ameri- 
cans to expose their only child to it. 

Naturally, Berkeley was just where Peter wanted to 
go. And he did, but not until he actually ran away to 
California and waited tables for two months. (At least, 
this is the story that went around when he first became 
notable.) Otto and Lorraine finally relented, and Peter 
enrolled for the winter semester of 1971. 

He became a classic workaholic. Or, rather, the 
workaholic in him flowered. In three years he not only 
completed his B.S., he did most of the work for his 
Master’s thesis as well. Best of all, he attached himself to 
a research group headed by Dr. Francis Stowe, who 
shared a Nobel in the early 1960s (research!) for his work 
dealing with RNA transmission . . . how cells lose their 
ability to pass on information after a certain number of 
reproductions, causing organisms to age and die. 

No one knows—no one has admitted knowing— 
when or how Peter became obsessed with this issue. His 
Ph.D. thesis dealt with the regeneration of limbs by ma- 
nipulation of pNa and use of bioelectrics. (This came out 
of research at the Veteran’s Administration Hospital in 
San Francisco, the first point of entry for soldiers 
wounded in Vietnam.) His Master’s concerned immune 
systems. Immortality and life extension were just a side- 
light. 

But sometime between 1974 and 1978 Peter Hans- 
backer began to think about the problem of extending 
human life. Not at the end, he was fond of saying—in the 
middle. He wondered why the biological plateau of ages 
twenty-one to thirty-five couldn’t be extended indef- 
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nitely. Pergamon Press even published Peter’s examina- 
tion of the problem in one thick, impenetrable book. By 
the time it came out, Peter had concluded that such an 
extension was not possible. 

And then he did a strange thing. He gave up a 
National Academy of Sciences grant and went to work for 
a cosmetic company called D. C. Crichton. (Their cos- 
metics are marketed under a variety of names, but now 
and then you'll see an ad referring to “the research 
laboratories of D. C. Crichton.” Just the sort of place 
you'd put on your résumé if, say, you wanted to be an 
astronaut, right?) 

Having a talented biochemist at his conceptual 
peak—still in his mid-twenties—was a tremendous boon 
for Crichton, giving the company several breakthroughs 
in skin care formulas, hair conditioners, facial scrubs, 
toners, etc. (Check and see how many of these products 
began to be offered commercially only in the last dozen 
years.... ) 

At first this was seen by amused (or horrified) ex- 
colleagues as a radical approach to the war against aging. 
But Peter soon set them straight: he did it to make 
money. His consultancy and royalty deal with Crichton 
made him several million dollars. By the time he was 
twenty-five he was independently wealthy. And then he 
did another strange thing. . . 

Some TV producer in Los Angeles picked up on a 
story in a local newspaper about this mad, rich scientist 
of the cosmetic world, and booked Peter on Hour Maga- 
zine. In a segment lasting less than twelve minutes, the 
boyish, healthy, and charming Dr. Hansbacker managed 
to convince thousands of people that he just might hold 
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the secret to long life. Which isn’t necessarily what he 
was trying to do, as a transcript of the broadcast shows. 
He merely says he has found one approach to life exten- 
sion, that it involves diet additives and other chemicals, 
and that in the interests of honesty, he is using them on 
himself. 

Pergamon’s $35 edition of Cell Replication and Di- 
etary Strategies sold out. Dell Books reprinted it—un- 
changed and, let’s be frank, still unreadable to anyone 
who had not passed graduate-level biochemistry—under 
the title Eat Right and Live Forever! and saw it melt off 
the bookshelves. Book and magazine reporters began call- 
ing Peter, as did bookers for various TV shows. For a few 
days Peter was happy to reprise his Hour Magazine ap- 
pearance. 

But by the time 60 Minutes assigned a producer and 
Mike Wallace to talk to Peter, they couldn’t find him. He 
didn’t disappear; we’re not talking about some Amelia 
Earhart or Judge Crater number. Like Thomas Pynchon 
or, better yet, J. D. Salinger, Peter just retreated. Gave 
up the apartment in Berkeley. Did not renew the Crich- 
ton deal and even stopped going into his office. Sold his 
car. He even let his professional memberships lapse (this 
is what made it really difficult to find him!). He com- 
municated with his publishers, for example, only at his 
election and only when necessary. 

And all this started ten years ago next month. 


(Melissa Breindel, “Peter Hansbacker,” second file) 

It seems I was too harsh on the city of McAllister 
last night. When I got up, dressed, and drove downtown 
I not only found an old-fashioned coffee shop with good 
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food, great service, and incredibly low prices (don’t men- 
tion this to Accounting), I also found an alcove next to 
the post office that offered fax. 

[And here I thought I was in the wilderness. There 
go my plans to phone the office with my files. “Quick, 
sweetheart, get me rewrite! I’ve got a story that’s going 
to blow this town wide open!” (I think you have to do a 
passable Bogart to make it work, anyway.)] 

Contact with mission control reestablished, I went 
on my first EVA. 

It was sort of a bleak day in McAllister. Low, drizzly 
clouds out of the east. The air was hot and humid. McAl- 
lister would not appear on the USA Today national 
weather map, but after ten minutes in the coffee shop I 
had all the weather news I could stand: it’s tornado season 
in Iowa. If you picture me glancing up at the sky at every 
stray gust of wind, you’d be right. 

The address I had for Hansbacker (and, no, I’m still 
not telling you how I got the Iowa Department of Motor 
Vehicles to give it to me!) was in the old part of town, 
the section bordered on the north by Main Street and the 
river, and on the south by the bluffs. I was a little disap- 
pointed: I’d expected him to be holed up in some fortress 
and surrounded by acres of impenetrable marsh patrolled 
by vicious dogs and yokels right out of Deliverance. . . 

[Sorry, this is getting a bit New Journalistic-bull- 
shitty—] 

... but all I found was an ordinary two-story home 
on Fraser Street. No fence around it. A garage in the 
back, opening on an alley. The lawn looked as though it 
needed cutting. The shades were drawn—unlike the 
other places on the block, whose inhabitants probably 
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didn’t even lock their doors. I went up to the door and 
rang the bell. 

No answer. I counted to twenty and rang it again. 
Still no answer. The bell worked: I could hear it. 

It occurred to me that Hansbacker might not be 
nome at 9:45 in the morning—maybe he’d taken a job. 

One last try: I rang it twice. 

“Coming!” someone said. The voice was that of an 
vider man. I heard slow footsteps, a person coming down 
from upstairs. 

A hand pushed aside the curtains and a face peered 
put—a thin-faced man of about seventy. He frowned; I 
was clearly not someone he knew. Then he opened the 
door. “Yes?” 

I identified myself—truthfully, this time (for those 
of you who can’t seem to forget about Melissa Breindel, 
‘professional escort” )—and watched the old man listen, 
shake his head, and smile, a process. that took at least 
thirty seconds. “And what does People magazine want 
here?” 
I told him we had heard that Peter Hansbacker lived 
at this address. 

He spread his hands. “Do J look like Peter Hans- 
backer?” 

“You're cute enough to be his father. Or maybe his 
big brother.” 

He smiled again. “I don’t suppose it would do me 
any good to tell you to go away.” 

“T’d leave,” I told him, “but someone else will come 
back next week or next month.” 

He sighed. “Come in.” 

I managed to ask where I might find Peter. “He’s 
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around,” the old man said. “Can I get you something? 
I’m having tea.” 

I said that would be fine and sat down. 

The interior of the house was a surprise. I suppose 
I expected it to look like my grandmother’s—old furni- 
ture, dark wood, rugs, chachkas. What I saw was a little 
more 7imes Home Section. White walls and bleached 
floors. State-of-the-art computer equipment. Many many 
books and technical journals. More interesting: many 
many rows of generic chemicals. The place looked like a 
goddamn drugstore. 

No wonder they kept the blinds closed. 

The old man shuffled in carrying a tray. He would 
have been about my size, five-six, if he’d been able to 
stand straight up. He was slim, but frail, and wore a dark 
blue shirt and light blue cardigan and some slacks the 
color of a diseased liver. Hands shaking, he poured the 
tea, then, visibly fatigued, flopped on the couch. 

“Now,” he said, catching his breath, “what can I tell 
you?” 

I smiled politely. He’d said Peter was around, so I'd 
thought he understood me. As you know, I’ve never been 
one to let politeness stand in my way. “I’m sorry,” I said 
as gently as possible, “but I was hoping to speak with 
Peter Hansbacker.” 

The old man smiled. “/’m Peter Hansbacker,”’ he 
said. 


[Transcript of Melissa Breindel interview with Peter 
Hansbacker] 

BREINDEL: Testing one, two, three. (Clears throat) 
Okay! This is June 9th, Melissa Breindel. I’ve just agreed 
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to examine the, uh, evidence presented to me to support 
the extraordinary claim that this apparently elderly gen- 
tleman is, in fact, the thirty-five-year-old biologist Peter 
Hansbacker. (Sounds of paper being shuffled) What do 
we have here? 

Hanssacker: (off-mike) Driver’s license, credit 
cards, birth certificate... . 

BREINDEL: Excuse me, but I’m not cashing a per- 
sonal check here. 

Hanssacker: Let me finish, please! (Book-sized ob- 
ject dropped on tabletop?) These are my medical records 
going back over ten years. Nothing is hidden, except, of 
course, my identity. But the names of the doctors and 
institutions . . . you can write them down, if you like. Call 
them up. 

BREINDEL: Ill have to—— 

Hanssacker: Frankly, it pisses me off to be put in 
a position of having to prove who I am. Remember, you 
came looking for me. 

BrEINDEL: (long pause) You’re absolutely right. I 
apologize. (sound of turning pages) This is remarkable 
stufb ic. e 

Hanssacker: Basically, it shows how I began to age 
at a steadily increasing rate. When I was twenty-five my 
physical condition approximated that of a healthy man of 
thirty-five. When | was twenty-nine, I appeared to be in 
my late forties or early fifties. Now, at a chronological age 
of thirty-five, I could pass for seventy-five or older. I’m 
relatively healthy, but my RNa regeneration is exactly that 
of a man in his seventies. Poor. 

BREINDEL: What is this, then? Some weird kind of 
Alzheimer’s thing, like what killed that writer. . . . 
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HansBacker: Beaumont? No, nothing like that. I 
mean—{laughs)—I did this to myself. And I did it on 
purpose. (coughs) Excuse me, I’m getting tired. Will you 
come back later? 

BREINDEL: Sure. 

[Transcript ends.] 


[Melissa Breindel, “Peter Hansbacker,” third file] 

David, I’m sending this tape Express Mail so you 
can hear it yourself. I wish to God I’d had a camera crew 
with me. Not only to get Hansbacker . . . the look on my 
face would have been priceless. I can’t remember the last 
time I was that shocked or surprised. 

Anyway, I looked over the material Hansbacker gave 
me. (He went upstairs to rest and told me to stay as long 
as I wanted.) When I got back to the motel I made some 
calls and with a little nudging managed to get confirma- 
tion from a Dr. Adelson at Mayo and those other names 
on the list that yes, they had been treating this patient 
(under whatever name—I used the patient I.D. numbers) 
and yes, he was what he appeared to be. Or vice versa, 
I suppose. A man of about seventy-five. 

I also checked the records at city hall. Otto Hans- 
backer died in 1984; Lorraine died two years later. The 
clerk seemed to be aware that a Peter Hansbacker lived 
in that house on Fraser Street, but couldn’t think of 
anyone who actually knew him at all. 

Call me gullible, but I believe him. 

I keep playing back the last part of the conversation, 
though. He did this to himself—on purpose! 

It’s late afternoon; still time to catch the mail. 
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(Melissa Breindel, “Peter Hansbacker,” fourth file] 

I had just about resigned myself to a dreadful eve- 
ning with last week’s magazines and a copy of Hans- 
backer’s Eat Right and Live Forever! 12th printing. (I'd 
found it on sale at the drugstore downtown.) I didn’t even 
have anyone to call: most of my girlfriends are new moth- 
ers, and I didn’t dare call them between 6:00 and 10:00 
p.M. (5:00 and 9:00 p.m. where I was). That’s reserved for 
dinner with the kids, play, and getting them into bed. 

[There are no boyfriends to call, either. I have had 
male companionship from time to time in the past couple 
of years, but I take perverse pride in my inability to get 
involved with any man who is not still married.] 

I was saved from all this by a call from Hansbacker 
himself, even though I hadn’t told him where I was 
staying. “Remember how small McAllister is,” he said 
pleasantly. “You either had to be staying at the old hotel 
downtown, or at the motel on the highway. I guessed 
right the first time.” 

He told me he was feeling better, and that if I 
wanted to talk to him at all, now was the time. 


[Transcript of second Melissa Breindel interview with 
Peter Hansbacker] 

BrEINDEL: I’m here with Peter Hansbacker in his 
upstairs bedroom, which is equipped like a modern hospi- 
tal room. Hansbacker even has a chairlift to get him 
upstairs, though he has little trouble walking-—— 

HANSBACKER: So far. 

BrEINDEL: You said you did this to yourself. I find 
that hard to believe—— 

HaANSBACKER: The evidence is right before you. 
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BREINDEL: I’m sorry, | meant the motive. I’m not 
questioning the fact that you dosed yourself with this 
... this stuff—— 

HANsSBACKER: Vitamin B, in most cases, with a few 
other items like L-dopa mixed in. Of course, I’m depend- 
ing on drug-drug interactions with various methampheta- 
mine clusters to do the real work. 

‘BREINDEL: I’ve got all that written down here. But 
you still haven’t told me why. 

(Pause on tape) 

Hanssacker: That’s an interesting question, isn’t 
it? It never occurred to me that I might have to answer 
it someday. (Pause) Ten years ago I was working day and 
night on the problem of midlife extension. There were 
some sound physiological and even philosophical reasons 
why that should have worked. In middle life your body 
has stopped growing, but it hasn’t begun to deteriorate. 
The storms of puberty are behind you, that sort of thing. 
At the same time, you have established yourself profes- 
sionally —— 

BREINDEL: One hopes. 

Hanspacker: Whether you want to admit it or not, 
you generally have. The life you live at thirty is the life 
you are going to live from that point on. 

BREINDEL: I wish you wouldn’t keep saying “you.” 

HAnsBACKER: Sorry. The point is, if one could pick 
a point to freeze one’s development, age thirty would 
probably be the point. That’s what I wanted, and that’s 
where I failed miserably. It just couldn’t be done. There 
was no way to stop these inexorable processes. You— 
excuse me—one either continues to grow, or one dies. 

(Pause on tape) 
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BREINDEL: What happened then? You got de- 
pressed:; «i... 

HansBACKeEr: To put it mildly. You have to remem- 
ber what kind of young man I was. I was always the boy 
who came early. I was reading before I got to first grade. 
I skipped grades. I did five years of college in three. I 
made a million dollars long before forty—I wanted, and 
I basically got, everything early. And to this day, I don’t 
know why. It just seemed necessary. It was as if I was 
competing in some contest without knowing what the 
prize was. 

BrEINDEL: “He who dies with the most toys, wins.” 

HansBacker: That might have been it. At any rate, 
picture me at thirty, having accomplished all this re- 
search, made all this money, burned out. 

BREINDEL: Premature midlife crisis. 

Hanssacker: Yeah. I crashed. I was a candidate for 
Betty Ford, only there wasn’t a Betty Ford then. I mean, 
I was suicidal, but it was a cowardly kind of suicidal. I 
wanted out of life—but I wasn’t about to put a pistol in 
my mouth or even take an overdose. 

BrEINDEL: At least, not an overdose of sleeping pills. 

HansBacker: Yeah. So I accelerated my body’s 
aging mechanisms until they produced what you see 
before you. A man old before his time. Burned the candle 
at both ends—twice the light in half the time. 

BREINDEL: Full of regrets? 

HansBacker: No! Eager for the end. Strangely 
eager. Tired of being a mayfly. I suppose I want to see 
what is on the “other side” —earlier than God or nature 
intended. 

BREINDEL: Pardon me, but that’s kind of creepy. 
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Hanssacxer: Is it? Aren’t you curious about what 
will happen to you eventually? Assuming, of course, that 
you aren’t killed in a plane crash. That strikes me as a 
completely different . . . transition. 

BREINDEL: You're saying “you” again... . 

Hanssacker: It’s hard not to. (Sounds of powered 
bed being lowered or raised) I’m sorry, this has worn me 
out. You'll have to excuse me. . . or I might expire before 
your very eyes. 

[Transcript ends.] 


“He was going to live forever, or die trying.” From 
Catch-22 by Joseph Heller. Dot-matrix printout—wall 
sampler in the Hansbacker house. 


[Melissa Breindel, “Peter Hansbacker,” fifth file] 

I’m sitting on a bench on Main Street typing on my 
laptop while waiting for the post office to open. It’s the 
morning after my long interview with Hansbacker. The 
weather is clear this morning—humid, of course, but no 
potential tornado clouds. 

At least, that’s what they told me at the coffee shop. 

I packed up, got out of his house and went back to 
the motel figuring I had my story. All we need is to send 
a photographer out here from Chicago—get a shot of 
Hansbacker in his “hospital” bed—and glean half a 
dozen quotes from my previous files. Mix in some re- 
search notes and old photos; reading time, two minutes. 
(What did Jeff Goldblum say in The Big Chill? Short 
enough to be read during a visit to the john. . . .) 

But I got to listening to the tape of the conversation 
and thinking about one thing Hansbacker told me that 
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wasn’t on the tape. It was when we were going upstairs 
for the interview. “You're pretty close to my chronologi- 
cal age,” he said. 

“I’m twenty-nine,” I said, automatically, then 
added, “Sorry, I lied. Force of habit. I’m actually thirty- 
four.” [Happy now, David?] 

And then Hansbacker said something that didn’t 
make sense, at least, not then. He said, ‘““Good. You’re on 
the bell curve. You're in a perfect position to understand 
what I’ve done.” 

I put it out of my mind until I heard him say, on 
tape, how he had always tried to be first to get things. 
How he’d been competing for some prize. That’s when 
I remembered the bell curve. He was talking about the 
baby-boom curve. The number of births that took place 
starting a year after the end of World War II, which 
climbed and climbed, peaking around 1954-55, then 
dropping off and leveling out in 1962. 

Hansbacker and I—and you, dear David—were all 
born at the crest of that bell curve. As long as we’ve been 
alive, and as long as we'll be alive, we’ve outnumbered 
everybody else. 

Twenty years ago, when we were teenagers, it meant 
that businesses and parents were forced to cater to us. 
(Remember when the average age of the network TV 
viewer was fourteen? We were fourteen.) Twenty years 
from now we'll be oppressing the hell out of the young, 
because they'll be picking up the tab for our health care. 
In one sense we're bullies. 

But we've also had to be brutal to each other. Shit, 
there are only so many jobs, so many houses, so many 
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dollars. It may not be a zero-sum society, but it isn’t a tide 
that keeps on rising, either. We had to compete with 
each other all the time. We had to be better than anyone 
had ever been, just to do as well as our parents did. 

Who was breathing down Hansbacker’s neck? We 
were. 

I think the only thing Peter Hansbacker wanted was 
to live a normal life. To experience those “passages” Gail 
Sheehy wrote about: a job, a wife, three kids, old age. “To 
every time there is a season.”” Demographics took it away 
from him. It killed him. 

Or it will if I let it. 

It’s really none of my business, I suppose. (Remem- 
ber “Do your own thing?’’) But I can’t just Jet him kill 
himself— 

—Can I? 


[Melissa Breindel, ‘Peter Hansbacker,” sixth file] 

I mailed the last package and faxed the file before 
I used the phone. I hadn’t wanted to wake Peter. 

No one answered. 

I stood there for a couple of minutes—I was in the 
drugstore—and wondered what I should do. Hansbacker 
might just be out for a walk, though his condition the 
night before made that doubtful. 

Maybe he was asleep. 

Or maybe he was sick. 

If Fraser Street had been a couple of miles away, my 
decision might have been different. But I could have 
walked to the house in ten minutes, had I wished. So I 
got in my car and drove over. 
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The front door wasn’t locked. The lights were still 
on in the living room, just as they’d been the night before. 
“Peter?” I called. No answer. 

Finally I went upstairs, and saw that I was too late. 
Peter Hansbacker was dead. Or perhaps I should say— 
gone. 

In his bed was a squalling newborn. 

He couldn’t have been more than two or three hours 
old. I’ve seen enough of my friends’ infants to know. He 
looked normal, if unhappy, except for an unusual-looking 
umbilical that connected him to the shell . . . and that 
fell off as soon as I moved him. 

You're the same age I am, David, so you grew up 
with The Twilight Zone and The Outer Limits. You can 
easily picture me the moment I see that Peter’s bed is 
empty, except that in it there’s this weird husk, like a 
discarded shell. And that in that shell is a baby boy. It 
can't be happening . . . but it is. 

Sometime later, after I’d cleaned him and wrapped 
him in some paper towels and a blanket, the little guy fell 
asleep—which gave me a chance to look through Peter’s 
papers. (You may be asking yourself, as I did, whether it 
was some kind of sick joke—a hoax—but Peter’s glasses 
were still on the bedside table. And that husk, which 
unfortunately crumbled and evaporated within a few 
hours, somehow looked like Hansbacker. At first, anyway. 
Trust me?) And here’s what I found out: 

Hansbacker knew what he was doing. Not that he 
would find himself starting over as an infant, exactly. But 
that something unique—something wonderful—would 
happen to him if he pushed hard enough . . . | mean close 
enough to what we mean by death. The stuff he took ran 
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his cells forward to the point of death, to some critical 
moment from which they could start over. He didn’t run 
himself backward. He went ahead, running on the edge, 
waiting. The suspense must have been killing him, but 
Jesus, he sure extended his life! 

(Will he remember it? I’m not sure that it mat- 
ters... . He left a record of his work for his later self.) 

Nor am I sure just what this means to the rest of 
us—Melissa, David, all the other boomers. Or anyone. 
else. But I find it sort of comforting to know that it’s 
possible to take another turn on the wheel. . . . 

(Do you think Accounting will approve the purchase 
of Simulac and Pampers?) 

Anyway, this is a couple of days late . . . but I’ve been 
busy. And I’m going to stay here on Fraser Street for a 
while. For one thing, I haven’t had a vacation in years. 

Come to think of it, David, neither have you. 

Why don’t you join us here in McAllister? Down at 
the coffee shop they tell me Tornado Days starts next 
weekend. 


THE FARMER 
ON THE WALL 
L_ 


MARC LAIDLAW 


Marc Laidlaw, the coauthor of “Probability Pipeline” 
in Synergy 2, returns to these pages with a solo story. 
A native Californian (descended from Basque and 
Scottish immigrants) recently transplanted to Long Is- 
land (where he is quite properly completing a novel 
entitled Kalifornia), Laidlaw has published a second 
novel, Neon Lotus (1988). His first was the highly 
praised Dad’s Nuke (1986). Since 1978, nearly all of 
the SF magazines and a number of anthologies have 
published his short fiction. 

His newest story presents an altered reality that 
takes some getting used to, but the delights of the 
acquaintaince are unforgettable. 


] feel so relaxed in the country,” said Jack Greenpeach, 
putting an arm around his girlfriend Liss. She pulled 
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forward a few inches to free her long red hair and the 
porch swing began to rock. She leaned closer to him, 
drawing her feet up onto the cushions, and said, “I know. 
It’s so peaceful. The crickets sound like a symphony, 
don’t they? Each one playing a different instrument, the 
music rising and falling, rising and falling. . . .” 
Crickets? Jack listened to the night, terrified by the 
prospect of crickets the size of airplanes. There were no 
insects anymore, not since all the world had moved onto 
the levels of the great indoors. Pollination was done by 
tiny workers gathering pollen grain by grain; they passed 
their bags to giant workers on the next level up, who 
carried the pollen to fields in other rooms and handed 
them back down to other tinies for careful insertion in 
selected plants. A swarm of bees could have put a whole 
level out of work in a matter of days. A single locust could 
devour a wallful of crops, overturning tables and chairs in 
neighborling houses. It was a scary idea. 
“That’s not insects,” Jack said, relieved and amused. 
“You should be glad of it. That’s Narmon Cate snoring.” 
Liss jumped up from the swing and went to the 
porch rail. Leaning out into the night, she peered down- 
ward for several moments. He saw her shoulders fall. 
“So it is,” she said. ““That’s not nearly so romantic.” 
He joined her at the rail. Looking down from the 
porch, he could see the fields falling away in tiers, like a 
fuzzy staircase leading down to the floor of Narmon’s 
room. Out in the midst of the vast enclosure was the 
slumbering mountainous shape of the giant farmer, Nar- 
mon Cate, who had rented them this house on his wall. 
All the walls of the giant’s main room were formed of 
grassy earth, tiered fields, neatly trimmed orchards. Here 
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and there a few golden lights burned in the windows of 
other farmhouses the same size as Jack and Liss’s new 
place. These were country walls, especially beautiful to 
Jack and Liss who had lived until recently in a suburban 
apartment whose walls were infested with tiny tract 
homes. Their home in turn had been one of a thousand 
on the suburban wall of another giant—Narmon Cate’s 
white-collar equivalent. In the suburbs, they had longed 
for fields and trees; but they hadn’t gambled on a snoring 
giant. 

“Should we wake him up?” Jack wondered aloud, 
knowing that his voice would never carry to the giant. 

“T don’t think that’s such a good idea. You don’t go 
complaining to your own landlord about his habits. We 
were lucky to get this house.” She straightened suddenly, 
glancing at her wristwatch. “Uh oh, Jack, we left the 
lights on.” 

They hurried back inside in time to hear the rising 
of tiny cries, the faint beating of pots and pans. Their 
walls were patched like four old quilts with the plots of 
neighborling farmers. Brussels sprouts the size of pin- 
points grew across a good quarter of the far wall, and 
below the sprout patch was a dilapidated farmhouse 
whose residents were currently gathered on the porch. 
The tiny children drummed on kitchenware, an ant-sized 
infant wailed, but the loudest voice belonged to the goat- 
bearded elder who had earlier introduced himself as 
Grampa Treel. A lifetime of shouting at giants had in- 
vested his voice with authority while robbing it of 
strength. His words scraped the air like an unrosined bow 
drawn across an out-of-tune fiddle. 
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“Where the hell were you?” he bellowed. “We're 
farmers here! We expect to get to sleep at a decent hour. 
Now that light of yours—” (here he jabbed a finger at 
Jack’s ceiling) ‘‘ —is parching our crops. Are you going 
to be the one out watering them tomorrow? Are you 
going to take responsibility for upsetting their light cycle? 
In other words, are you going to play god in every detail, 
or will you kindly shut off that damn light before I get 
out my wrist-rocket and do the honors myself?” 

Liss already had her hand on the switch. Before Jack 
could open his mouth, she turned off the light. 

The only illumination remaining in the room fell 
from the little houses on the farming walls. 

“It’s about time,” said Grampa Treel. He turned to 
his family, snatched a pot from the hands of a grand- 
daughter. “The rest of you get inside. I want to have a 
few words with our new giants.” 

“T’m really sorry,” Jack said. ““We didn’t mean any 
harm.” 

Grampa Treel flicked the air with a hand, dismissing 
Jack’s apology. He settled down in a rocking chair whose 
runners creaked faintly on the warped boards of the 
porch. Jack saw a microscopic spark of light and might 
have dismissed it as a random twinkling of his optic nerve 
if it hadn’t slowly flared and caught fire in a tangle of 
tobacco, way down in the bowl of a minuscule corncob 
pipe. The slightest whiff of cherry cavendish drifted 
through the room. 

“Smoke?” asked Grampa Treel. 

“No thanks,” Jack said. “I got out of the habit in the 
city. None of my neighborlings would put up with it.” 
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“Thank heavens for that,” said Liss. 

“Won’t bother me,” said Grampa Treel. “Not 
much bothers me, now that you come to it—except 
screwy light. And giants who play harmonica. Last feller 
had your place, he was a city type like you. Thought that 
just by moving in he could call himself a country boy. 
Bought himself a straw hat, a pair of boots, and worst of 
all he took up the harmonica. Now I don’t mind when 
my neighborlings play it on their porches in the summer; 
it’s no more trouble than a fly humming in your ear. But 
when it’s a giant right outside your door, wheeping up 
and down the scale, blowing spit all over everything 
. . . well, that’s something I can’t abide.” 

“T never did want to play harmonica,” Jack said. 

“Then there’s hope for you. What brings you to the 
country?” 

“Liss is an artist. She needs peace and quiet to get 
her work done. We both wanted a change of scene, a new 
set of walls. I thought I could help out on the farms if 
anybody needs me.” He flexed his hand, dwarfing the 
Treels’ front porch. “ ‘No job too big or too small.’ That’s 
my motto.” 

“Hm,” said Grampa Treel. “Might be I could find 
some use for a giant. That is, unless Narmon Cate’s got 
work for you climbing in to ream his pipestems or some- 
thing like that.” 

“Uh, no,” Jack said. “Narmon hasn’t said anything 
to me about that.” 

Treel’s chair stopped rocking. “So tell me, are you 
an early riser?” 

“Sure. I used to work eight to five every day, so I had 
to get up early. My eyes just pop open around six-thirty.” 
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“Six-thirty?” The old man found this quite hilarious. 
“Boy, I wish I could sleep that late.” 

Jack bit his tongue. “What time do you get up?” 

“We're up about an hour before light, like I said. 
And the lights come on at five-thirty this time of year.” 

“Five . . .” Jack stared up at the dark ceiling. 
“| thirty?” 

“Guess you won’t be sleeping in the main room, 
hm?” 

“No,” said Liss. 

“Well, no matter. | had some work needed doing 
first thing, and there’s a field needs turning, but don’t you 
worry about it. You just sleep in till those eyes of yours 
‘pop’ open. Six-thirty, you said?” 

“Uh, no, earlier is fine. I can be up around five- 
thirty, I guess. I need the work.” 

“Good man.” Grampa Treel stood up, increasing his 
height by a fraction of an inch. “Work is something 
there’s always plenty of around here. I’ll be getting to bed 
now. Good night, youngsters.” 

Liss pulled Jack onto the porch again. He saw that 
she was laughing with a hand over her mouth. 

“What’s so funny?” he said. 

“You. You're in for it now.” 

“I like getting up early. Really. It’s sort of like. . . 
well, it helps you tune into nature. Even if the light 
cycle is artificial, it’s still based on the rhythm of the 
world outside. The world that had a sun and a moon, day 
and night, indoors and outdoors. The world that was, you 
know, finite.” 

“Those old notions again.” She laughed. “I’m sorry, 
Jack. I just don’t know if you’re cut out for farming.” 
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Perturbed, he dropped down in the porch swing and 
folded his arms. 
“Anyway,” he said, “all this was your idea.” 


Despite himself, Jack was up before the lights came 
on. He had slept badly, like a boy awaiting the coming 
of old Saint Escher, who strode through the infinite levels 
of scale, visiting all in a single night, rewarding children 
both giant and small with miraculous gifts. It puzzled 
Jack that he should be so excited about a day of manual 
labor—truly, the first in his life. He slipped out of bed 
without disturbing Liss, then crept into the dark of the 
main room. 

The farming walls looked like fairy trees ablaze with 
the tiny lights of neighborlings. He leaned close to the 
Treel residence, hoping to catch the faint clatter of 
spoons in cereal bowls, the peaceful mooing of yine- 
climbing milk cows. Instead, he was greeted with a bel- 
low. 

“Well, young feller, didn’t expect to see you till 
midday.” 

He jerked back, a hand to his ear, as Grampa Treel 
came clomping onto the porch. The old man carried a 
bullhorn so that Jack wouldn’t miss a syllable. 

“Don’t just stand there, sonny, let’s get to work.” 

Jack closed the door to the bedroom, envying Liss 
her extended slumber in the warm dark bed. There was 
a crust of sleep in his eyes, but he was so tired he hadn’t 
managed to yawn yet. Meanwhile, the ceiling was slowly 
growing brighter. 

Old Grampa Treel was as lively as he’d been the 
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night before. ““Good to get an early start,” he was saying 
as he tromped around on the porch. “Course, we already 
milked the cows. You wouldn’t have been much use 
there. They’re delicate things.” 

They certainly were. To Jack they resembled fat 
spotted aphids clinging to shiny green vines that grew in 
a tangle above and beside the house. A few plaintive 
mews rose from the herd. He knew that any attempt on 
his part to milk them would have ended in disaster. 

“You mind if I have something to eat?” Jack said. 

“Eat? Well, I imagine you do need your fuel. A big 
feller like you. One of your breakfasts could feed all us 
Treels for a year and a day.” 

At that moment, Jack felt a mighty rumbling. Light 
poured in through the windows from Narmon Cate’s 
room. The lobe of Cate’s monstrous ear blocked the glow 
momentarily, then he heard a roar that faintly resembled 
the end of the world. 

The giants were awake. 

Narmon commenced to clear his nostrils, gathering 
floods of mucus in the vast inmost caverns and sunless 
seas of his skull. His massive door creaked open; then 
came the sound of a distant cataclysm as he hawked and 
spat a mighty wad into the room of the giants on whose 
wall his house was built. To those giants two levels up 
from Jack, Cate’s phlegm would have been no more ob- 
jectionable than a fly speck or a flea turd. (There were 
neither flies nor fleas in the levels, but these old concepts 
made useful metaphors and refused to die.) Had Narmon 
turned to spit on his neighborlings’ earthen wall, how- 
ever, Jack and Liss could have drowned in the stuff. 
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Jack had lost his appetite for breakfast. He shrugged, 
tucked in his shirt, and turned back to Grampa Treel. 
“Where do I start?” 

“You got a fork?” 

“A fork?” 

“Sure. You were gonna eat, weren’t you? I imagined 
you'd have a fork.” 

“Yes, I have a fork. But what do I need it for?” 

“Like I said last night, the lower tier needs turn- 
ing—gotta bring up that fertile soil. My tractor’s broke 
down, but all you’ll need to do is dig it up with a fork.” 

Jack went into his kitchen. As he rummaged through 
unfamiliar drawers in the dark, he accidentally woke the 
residents of a few houses arranged'in and around the 
cabinets. Without apologizing he went back into the 
main room and knelt down by the Treels’ farm. Grampa 
strutted back and forth on the long porch, pointing to the 
area that needed turning. 

“A job like that would take us two days,” he said. 
“Let’s see how long it takes you. Skim off about a foot of 
soil and just, you know, flip it over.” 

“A foot?” Jack said. 

Treel cackled. “Oh . . . glad you caught me there. 
Guess it’d be about a fraction of an inch to you.” 

Jack raised the fork and leaned close enough to see 
tiny stones and the weeds that grew around them. He had 
just prodded the field with the tines of his fork when a 
cry went up from elsewhere on the wall. 

“You better call him off, Treel! That’s a violation of 
the cross-scale labor laws!”’ 

“Oh, stuff a pipe in it,” Grampa bellowed through 
his bullhorn. This instrument sounded loud to Jack; it 
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must have been deafening to the Treels’ samesize neigh- 
bors. “You go right ahead, Jack.” 

Jack sat back and took a look at the walls. All around 
the Treel place, other tiny farmers had come out of their 
barns to watch. Expressions of anger were writ large on 
every minute face. 

“You gonna help the rest of us when you're through 
there?” cried a relatively tall, plump farmer. 

“Well, I...” Jack began. 

“You're not paying him,” yelled Grampa Treel. 
“He’s got plenty of work to do around my place.” 

“That’s unfair competition, Treel! You ever stop to 
think about the samesizes you’re putting out of work? I 
don’t suppose you happened to arrange this little deal 
with the Labor Bureau? Is he paying you scale, giant?” 

Jack looked to Grampa Treel for direction. The little 
old man beckoned him close and shouted without benefit 
of bullhorn: “Ignore them, Jack. You just turn that soil.” 

“Are you sure it’s all right?” Jack said. 

“Why wouldn’t it be? They’re just jealous I got you 
first, that’s all. Damn Labor Bureau doesn’t bother with 
folks like us.” 

Jack addressed the general neighborling community: 
“T’'ll be more than happy to help out where I can in this 
room.” 

“No, no, no, no, no!” wailed Grampa Treel. “You 
work for me!”’ 

“In this room, eh?” said the tall plump farmer. 
“What about the next room, and the next? Are we sup- 
posed to start digging for our neighborlings? You gonna 
ask your giants to do your dirty work?” 

The tone of his voice angered Jack, who gripped his 
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fork anew and was just about to plunge it in the wall when 
the bedroom door opened and Liss came out, blinking. 

“Jack? Did I hear voices?” 

“Bunch of reactionaries,” he grunted. “Go back to 
sleep.” 

He jabbed the tines deep into the wall. 

Too deep— 

Grampa Treel screamed, “Hold on!” 

Startled, Jack wrenched out the fork and a tiny 
storm of dirt exploded over his fingers. The field began 
to crumble away, spilling onto the floor. Squeaks rose up 
from all the neighborlings. The aphid-cattle mewed in 
fright as their vines rustled and came undone in the 
growing avalanche. Tier slid over tier, then suddenly the 
ramshackle Treel farmhouse began to collapse. The in- 
habitants dashed for safety, throwing themselves onto 
sagging vines. Then the house flopped over and fell 
right through the fields before Jack could do anything 
to catch it. It crashed to the floor in a shower of splin- 
ters and glass. 

“My God!” Liss cried. She leaped at the wall in time 
to rescue young Mrs. Treel and her baby, who were 
poised at the edge of a dissolving precipice where the 
nursery had been. She set them down on a safer portion 
of the wall. 

Jack dropped the fork, stumbling backward. As the 
dirt-slide ceased and the dust settled, Grampa Treel ap- 
peared atop a rocky mound that had formed in an instant 
at the base of the wall. He slapped his shirtfront with his 
ragged hat, coughing and cursing, then narrowed his eyes 
and pointed a finger at Jack. 
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“You damn fool! Look what you did to the family 
farm!” 

“I—T’ll get a broom,” Jack said. 

“It’s your own fault, Treel!”’ cried the tall plump 
farmer whose fields had survived the catastrophe. “You’re 
going to jail right along with him!” 

“Jail?” Jack whispered. “But... but...” 

He turned to. Liss for comfort, for advice, but she 
had gone to the window and was staring out at the world 
of the giants, one level up from their own. Jack heard a 
terrible sound, a bone-freezing, petrifying banshee wail 
that grew louder and louder until he thought his eardrums 
would explode 

And then there were thundering knocks on Narmon 
Cate’s door. They heard the farmer apologizing for the 
state of his house as he let some giants inside. Jack cov- 
ered his ears, but he couldn’t block out the giants’ voices: 

“We got a call from the Labor Bureau. That’s the 
house; that one right there.” 

“That? But they’re new tenants, officer. They seem 
like cute enough folks anyway.” 

“They’re never as cute as they look, Mr. Cate. These 
are criminal types.” 

“Criminals? On my wall?” 

“It can happen to anyone. Seems they were setting 
up to cut across scale labor regulations, doing work that’s 
zoned for samesizes. One lazy giant can put a whole 
wallful of skilled low-level workers out of a job. There’s 
just no way the tinies can compete. Sometimes we have 
to stop them with force.” 

“Go right ahead, officer,” said the giant farmer. 
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An enormous bloodshot eye pressed up to the win- 
dow and blinked in at Liss and Jack. The capillaries were 
as big around as Jack’s arm. Liss put her arms around him. 
“Jack, I think you're in trouble. Big trouble.” 

“Tt looks that way.” 

Jack shivered and looked at the farming walls. The 
irate neighborlings showered him with insulting gestures 
and obscenities: ““Go ahead, you big jerk! Take what 
you've got coming!” 

After a moment, someone knocked sharply on the 
door. It sounded too precise to be a giant. Liss opened the 
door, revealing two samesizes in police uniforms. The 
giant officer had set them on the porch. One of the cops 
carried a stunstick; the other held a tiny box decorated 
with the official infinite-staircase design of the Plenary 
Police. 

“Name?” said the cop with the stunner. 

“J-Jack Greenpeach.” 

The officer with the box stepped inside, his eyes 
drawn to the damaged section of farming wall. “There it 
is,” he said. He knelt down by the recent avalanche and 
opened his official box. Out of it stepped two tiny officers, 
diminutive twins of the ones in Jack’s house. With tiny 
motions, they signaled for Grampa Treel to descend from 
his mound. Their voices were too small for Jack to dis- 
cern, but he had no doubt they were saying something 
very like what the samesize officer was saying to him: 

“You are under arrest for violation of scale statutes 
and for damaging private and public property. You will 
accompany us for sentencing.” 

Liss wept on his neck. He felt numb, but he couldn’t 
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look away from the two little cops who were leading 
Grampa Treel back into their box. Once they were inside, 
the uplevel officer locked the box, picked it up, and 
tucked it under his arm. The neighborling farmers were 
cheering all the while. 

“Tl call you as soon as I can,” Jack told Liss. 

“Don’t worry, I know a lawyer. We'll have you out 
right away.” 

He didn’t have the strength to force a smile, but he 
managed to nod. “I’m sure you will.” He gave her a kiss. 
“T love you.” 

Just outside, the giant cop was waiting with an up- 
scale version of the police box that now contained 
Grampa Treel. The officers led Jack inside, strapped him 
into a seat, and then secured themselves. Soon they were 
swinging through space. Muttering like thunder rumbled 
above them as the giant cops debated whether to stop for 
doughnuts. When Jack’s stomach growled, he gave 
thanks that he hadn’t eaten breakfast. This was worse 
than any carnival ride. 


They took his clothes and dropped him naked into 
a tall glass jar capped with a perforated lid. The jar sat on 
a shelf along with dozens of others. From this vantage, 
Jack could look out at a vast ledge crowded with giant 
officials going about their titanic yet tedious business. 
That ledge opened onto an even greater one where the 
giants two levels up were also busy at their work. And that 
ledge was a mere recess in yet another ledge, where 
thrice-large giants moved like mountains, their features 
scarcely discernible. And beyond those were dark slow 
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blurs, the grumble of a hive, inconceivable bulks like 
planets clipping past each other in vast gulfs of artificial 
light. 

Above the racks of jars, Jack could just make out a 
small alcove where neighborling officials were hard at 
work: it was the ledge within this ledge, with ledges 
within ledges within it. Thus the halls of criminal justice 
continued in either direction, perhaps to infinity. He 
wondered if somewhere in that infinity, someone just like 
him had unwittingly committed a crime like his own and 
waited now in a jar resembling this one, but astronomi- 
cally tinier or microscopically more huge. If so, would 
that fellow’s emotions be any greater or lesser than Jack’s? 
Did scale apply to human feelings? 

Someone rapped on the wall of the jar next to Jack’s. 
He looked up and saw a pale samesize looking in at him. 
The voice scarcely carried: ““What’re you in for?” 

Jack shrugged. He didn’t feel like talking. 

“T’m a murderer,” the fellow said, pulling at his hair. 
“You like that? Murder! All I did was scrape my walls, 
stamped out those filthy little buggers that’re always yell- 
ing at me day in, day out, to clean up this mess, take a 
shower, bugging me, bugging me, know what I mean? 
And they call that murder? Those things aren’t even 
human, know what I mean? They’re roaches. Germs. 
Give me some insecticide. . . .” 

Jack moved to the far side of his space. The jar was 
bad but the company was worse. 

He wasn’t sure how long he had waited when a giant 
lifted the lid of his jar, dropped in a pair of gray overalls, 
and then carried him away. He scarcely had time to dress 
before the jar came down none too gently on a vast 
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tabletop scored with pencil lines and littered with office 
desks. Liss and a man in a business suit were waiting for 
him. 

“Jack!” Liss cried. She ran up and put her hands on 
the glass. Her blue eyes were full of tears. “Jack, I brought 
Tyler Mashaine. He’s your lawyer now.” 

The man gave Jack a nod. “Good evening, Mr. 
Greenpeach. I’ve studied your case and spoken through 
intermediaries to citizen Treel and several witnesses of 
this morning’s event. I think the best we can do is ask for 
a minimum period of confinement, a moderate fine, and 
a period of probation in keeping with your past record as 
a person of honest character. I’ll stress the fact that you 
were ignorant of cross-scale labor regulations when you 
went into business for the farmers.” 

“You know the laws, I guess,” Jack said with a shrug. 

Mashaine grimaced. “Well, I know better than to 
cross scale without a permit.” 

Jack blushed. “What exactly did I do, Mr. Ma- 
shaine?” 

Mashaine crossed his arms and looked down at 
Jack’s bare feet. “Mr. Greenpeach, our society, our very 
environment, is based on principles of strict order. The 
integrity of scale, perfect compression, relativity . . . these 
are fundamental. When we came to the levels, we traded 
a disorderly world for a realm engineered from pure 
thought. Unfortunately, when we made the transition, 
human nature remained basically unchanged. We must 
conform to logical rules if we wish to exist here; even a 
minor functional infraction can greatly affect the purity 
of form. But our nature is sloppy. We evolved in a sloppy 
locale. We can be taught to obey—well, to fear and then 
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obey—the laws necessary to our safety and sanity. I be- 
lieve the judge will rule that you do not have a proper 
respect for the principles of proportion and must there- 
fore submit to them for a time not to exceed, say, ninety 
days.” 

“Ninety days?” Jack cried. 

“T’]l visit you every one of them,” Liss promised. 

“That could be difficult, Liss,” said Mashaine. “I’m 
afraid Mr. Greenpeach will have to cross scale. There’s 
no getting around that. It’s one of the ways the penal 
system has of enforcing conformation to scalar law. Form 
following function, you understand. It’s also, more 
broadly, a security precaution.” 

“You mean, they think I’d try to escape? I’m not a 
hardened criminal, Mr. Mashaine. I’m—I’m—this is 
small-time stuff!” 

“I know you wouldn’t try anything, Mr. Green- 
peach, but the courts are very consistent on this matter. 
There were problems in the past—on Earth, I suppose— 
with overcrowding, and this has proved to be the most 
effective way of using space while stretching penal re- 
sources.” 

“Crossing scale,” Jack repeated. It was a possibility 
he had never considered. He’d spent all his life on one 
level. He was meant to be this size. 

Liss stared at him, stunned, her fingers tangled in 
her golden red hair. “This doesn’t change anything, Jack. 
Between us, I mean.” 

He tried to smile. “I didn’t mean it when I said this 
was all your idea. I mean, it wasn’t your fault. I was 
stupid.” 

“Jack, we didn’t know.” 
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“Nice meeting you, Mr. Greenpeach,” said Tyler 
Mashaine. “Let’s hope this is the last time you need my 
services.” 

Liss blew him a kiss. They whisked him away in his 
jar, and for a time he sat on a shelf. Later, the expected 
news was delivered by a frowning giant: he’d received 
ninety days’ confinement, a thousand-dollar fine, a year’s 
probation. 

His term began the moment he crossed scale. 

They shook him out of the jar and into the center 
of a small, round stage. He was bathed in sapphire light 
for five minutes. When it faded, the dimensions of the 
stage had increased by incredible proportions. What 
had once been no broader than his shoulders now 
seemed an endless plain. As he surveyed the featureless 
wasteland, a shadow fell from the sky, an endless pole 
tipped with a huge fleecy pad. It poked the plain beside 
him and swept gently in his direction. Jack fled, over- 
come by pointless terror, the panic of a fly that sees the 
swatter falling. The fleecy pad brushed him from be- 
hind, like a huge hand caressing him from head to toe. 
Apparently it was impregnated with a dry adhesive to 
which he found himself completely glued. This was a 
good thing, for the pad-tipped pole lifted him straight 
into the sky for what seemed like miles. He soon wea- 
ried of screaming. Besides, he was allergic to the adhe- 
sive. By the time they set him down and gently scraped 
him onto a floor, he was limp with exhaustion. He 
found himself in a cell whose dimensions nearly ap- 
proached his own. The walls were bare, devoid of neigh- 
borlings, and the cell had no ceiling. There was no 
reason anyone his size would want to clamber out. He 
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would only be squashed or otherwise exterminated by 
inconceivably monstrous wardens. 

Twice a day, a samesize guard checked to make sure 
that he had food and water. The bed and other furniture 
were all a bit too small, which convinced him that the 
downscaling had not been entirely precise. In the morn- 
ings he was allowed to stretch in a corridor between other 
cells. There was nothing to see except the roofless cubical 
buildings. There was no one to talk to, no human face 
aside from the warden’s. After a while he realized that he 
missed having neighborlings—tiny lives to watch, tiny 
miseries to share or sympathize with, tiny problems he 
could be grateful weren’t his own. He’d never really ap- 
preciated them before. Now he was smaller by far than 
his neighborlings. He’d have been a speck under their 
shoes, small enough to inhabit the dustmotes that fell 
through their long afternoons. 

Loneliness propelled him into a strange kind of 
trance, a numbed isolation that left him lying on his back 
day after day, staring up at the blurry sky with his arms 
crossed behind his head for a pillow on the undersized 
bed. Time passed differently here: it went very slowly. 
After a while he forgot the life he’d left behind. Even in 
his dreams he had always been here. He was adrift, cut 
free from anything familiar. 

And then, perhaps a month into his term, he began 
to notice inexplicable repetitions in the sky. Each day 
around lunchtime there would come a self-similar forma- 
tion of clouds, or what he had thought were clouds until 
their regularity caught hold of his curiosity and began to 
rouse him from torpid no-thoughts. Clouds never re- 
peated from day to day. Clouds weren’t always, always 
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tinted with the same hues of pink and blue, or accompa- 
nied by vast atmospheric streamers of hazy reddish gold 
that defied meteorological explanation. 

He stared and stared, thoughts brightening, slowly 
emerging from his trance to puzzle out this strange natu- 
ral phenomenon, spirit quickening day by day until at last 
he realized what it was. 

Who it was. 

Each day at noon, as she had promised, Liss came 
to visit him. 
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CHAD OLIVER 


Chad Oliver, the inventor of anthropological SF, be- 
longs to that select group of writer-scientists which 
includes Isaac Asimov, Arthur C. Clarke, Gregory 
Benford, and Fred Hoyle, who can give us absorbing 
fiction and genuine SF. 

Oliver’s favorite theme has been that of contact 
between intelligent species expressed as a thought ex- 
periment in anthropology. His major novels from his 
first period (1950-1960) are Shadows in the Sun (new 
edition 1985) and Unearthly Neighbors (new edition - 
1984). They present the human and intellectual cruxes 
of possible encounters with alien cultures. Many of the 
stories in Another Kind (1955) and The Edge of For- 
ever (1971) also deal with this theme. The Shores of 
Another Sea (1971, new edition 1984) carries the 
theme of alien contact to a level of dramatic complexity 
and stylistic sophistication rarely seen in a SF novel. 

This gifted writer-scientist-teacher has received 
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the highest praise over the years, from Anthony 
Boucher, Damon Knight, and Frederik Pohl, as well 
as, in more recent years, from Harlan Ellison, Gregory 
Benford, Michael Bishop, and Howard Waldrop. Of 
late, critics, reviewers, and editors have reassessed his 
work and found it both influential and durable. Yet he 
has never received a Hugo or Nebula Award, despite 
the fact that he has continued to write, publishing new 
stories and novels in the sixties, seventies, and eighties. 
He is a prime candidate for the Grand Master Nebula 
Award, given for a lifetime of achievement. As with 
Alfred Bester, a recent Grand Master, Chad Oliver’s 
achievement is evident in a smaller body of work than 
that of more prolific authors, but he clearly belongs in 
the Clarke-Heinlein-Asimov orbit. One cannot imag- 
ine the anthropological works of Michael Bishop or 
Ursula K. Le Guin existing without Oliver's pioneering 
explorations, which command respect with their ele- 
gant fusion of intellect and deep feeling. 

This new story from Oliver is yet another approach 
to the theme of contact between intelligent species, but 
close to home. By implication, the story deals with the 
problem of animal rights, another one of those issues 
which have waited beggarlike for human attention. Few 
people once questioned the rightness of slavery, or the 
inferior status of women, children, and minorities, 
today, few people really think about animals—except 
as pets or food. To say that we are Nazilike in our 
cruelty and genocidal treatment of this planet’s animal 
life still seems a crank statement to some people. Many 
species are gone—and their demise seems part of a 
process by which the Earth will be turned into a desert. 
The greenhouse effect, caused by the burning of fossil 
fuels, will change the course of human history in the 
next century. Add to that the destruction of the protec- 
tive ozone in the atmosphere and the spread of ips, 
and we see that the next century could bring a great 
dying off of the human family, along with great loss of 
animal life. We won't need thermonuclear war. In The 
Deep Range, a novel about using the oceans as a 
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source of food, Arthur C. Clarke suggested that one 
day, when humanity encountered alien civilizations, 
they might judge us by how we treated the animal life 
of our planet. It’s a disturbing thought. Chad Oliver’s 
new story is shot through with subtle implications 
about who and what we are. It prompts us to think 
about the meaning of kinship. 


I was not fear that she felt. Fear was natural to her. Fear 
was a part of the innate caution of her species. 

This was terror. 

Her liquid brown eyes stared without hope from her 
gray-streaked mask of fur. Her long flattened ears quiv- 
ered against her shoulders. Her old-ivory claws dug con- 
vulsively into the dry grass that lined her nest. She could 
not retract them. 

She had never known loneliness but she knew it 
now. He was not coming back to her. He could not come 
back. 

She had never been trapped. There had always been - 
a way out. So casually, it seemed, so uncaringly, there was 
nowhere to go. 

The sounds of death were all around her. Death? 
Worse than death. Extinction. She knew the concept. 

There was a hunger in her to climb the sky. If she 
could fly, she could escape. She often watched the birds. 
It seemed to her that the higher they flew the more 
freedom they had. If she could soar above the sun and 
beyond the stars, she might live forever. 

But she could not fly. Not alone. The best she could 
do was to climb a tree. That wasn’t good enough. 

The noises surrounded her, tearing at her guts. The 
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steady unyielding clank of machinery. The whine of car 
tires on the hot hard road slashes. The betrayal of barking 
dogs. And the worst sound, the one that lanced her heart: 
the screeching high-pitched beep-beep-beep of the metal 
construction dragons running in reverse. 

She understood what was happening. It was not 
mysterious to her. 

The strongest instincts she had urged her to wait, to 
blend, to make no moves. That was the way. 

But she could smell the Enemy in the windless oily 
air, and the Enemy was swarming. The Enemy controlled 
the technology and it was too much to fight. She could 
not hide. There was no space. 

The Enemy. Was he not always and eternally the 
same? A killer, a chopper, a mindless destroyer? Once, 
long before the complex machines, he had eaten anything 
that moved. Lizards, snakes, bugs, turtles. Her own kind 
he had stone-boiled alive. She could call up the images 
from the meshing of memories. Now, she was not even 
meat. Boys who neither knew nor cared what she was 
fired pellets at her for sport. Steel blades tried to scoop 
her up for garbage. Metallic treads crushed her nests so 
completely that sometimes she could not locate them. 

She was not in the way, not really. She was too small 
for that. 

She was simply ignored. She did not count. The 
Enemy had no name for what she was. In his world, to 
be nameless was to be nothing. 

She shivered. She tried to wrap herself in her curled 
tail. There had been a time when that had given her 
security. It did not work on this day, in this place. 

The terror was too great. 
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Part of it was the loss of her mate. They had been 
bonded for many seasons. But there was more. 

She had a child within her. One child. She had been 
a mother before, but never the mother of a single child. 
That was unnatural. It was as though the end of her 
species was known. Nothing could be spared, nothing 
wasted. 

Her universe was not the same. 

Ancient wisdom whispered to her to be still, to 
merge with the earth and the grass and the wood of the 
trees. 

She could no longer listen. 

Slowly, slowly, she extended her white-tipped brown 
tail. Painful as it was, impossible as it was, she had to act. 

The old ways would not work. 

She had to make her move, or die. 


Even his friends often referred to him as Old Four- 
Eyes. It was a tag that had been hung on him as far back 
as high school. 

Paul Shudde’s thickish wire-framed glasses were fog- 
ging up from the humidity, but that was no big deal. 
There was nothing to look at anyway. 

The hearing room was the same one the City Coun- 
cil used, and it fitted the standard pattern: comfortable 
padded swivel chairs behind the long table for the board 
members, hard wooden benches for the unfortunate peti- 
tioners. 

Paul Shudde was waiting his turn. The Planning and 
Zoning Board, known not too affectionately as PAZBO, 
had to follow the posted agenda. But there was no way 
to tell how long each item would take. The hearings 
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sometimes went on well past midnight. They were not 
well attended. If you didn’t have to be there, you weren’t. 

At the moment, Big Buddy was holding forth. It was 
not the first time. “I love the environment,” Big Buddy 
purred. “Nobody in Lakeview Oaks has done more to 
protect nature than I have.” 

Paul Shudde knew what was coming. He wished he 
could shut it out. Big Buddy was about to regale pAzBO 
again with the enthralling tale of how he had blown the 
whistle on the commercial doughnut enterprise sneaking 
into the rich shaded streets of Lakeview Oaks. Not a 
quaint and upscale little doughnut shop, mind you, but 
a chain called Soppin’ Sinkers. Good Lord, next thing you 
know the hamburger franchises would creep around the 
corner and there might be Belt Busters and Mustard 
Whoppers in Paradise. 

The doughnut story bored the socks off everyone but 
Big Buddy, but Earl Collins—Big Buddy’s real name— 
was decidedly cozy with the dedicated volunteers of 
pazso. He cultivated them tirelessly. He practically lived 
in the hearing room, his spotless alligator boots never 
scufhng the carpet, his belt buckle flashing as big as a 
hubcap, his creased cowboy hat that had never known 
sweat or felt the sun being doffed respectfully now to this 
board member, now to that. Big Buddy’s aftershave lo- 
tion was sweet enough to draw flies, which it did. pazBo 
would listen as long as Big Buddy wanted to talk, and 
then they would grant him his variance. 

That was the way it was. 

It was after ten when Paul Shudde got his shot. He 
expected to lose, of course. He was up against Money. In 
his experience, which was considerable, Paul Shudde ver- 
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sus Money was a case with a predetermined outcome. 

Lakeview Oaks didn’t quite know what to make of 
Paul Shudde. A syndicated columnist for small-town 
newspapers wasn’t a real writer. He didn’t produce fat 
books about Texas that were bound in cowhide and 
placed proudly on coffee tables. Just the same, he had a 
handful of loyal readers. That meant at least some public- 
ity, and pazso thrived on thundering silence. 

“Mr. Chairman,” Paul said. He reached into his 
scruffy pants, pulled out a handkerchief that had seen 
better days, and wiped off his glasses. “I will be brief, 
although my worship of the environment is possibly equal 
to that of the previous petitioner.” 

The pazso chairman frowned. He didn’t appreciate 
sarcasm, whether in Paul Shudde’s column or in person. 
This was serious business to him, and the chairman had 
nothing if not dignity. He wasn’t a real porker, but he was 
amply fleshed enough to show that he had not missed 
many meals in his lifetime. He had one of those ruddy 
complexions that could have been attributed to earnest 
outdoor activity, high blood pressure, or good whiskey. 
He had blue eyes as dead as marbles. 

“Mr. Shudde,” he said, spreading his arms as though 
in benediction, “I fervently hope that you have some- 
thing new to say to us tonight.” 

“I do, Mr. Chairman.” Paul managed to get it out 
with a straight face: “I am pleased to report that the 
hotplate has been removed from the loft over the car- 
port.” 

Mrs. Langley, the only female on pazso, actually 
smiled. She was very nearly human. 

The chairman tapped his pencil on the long table. 
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“That leaves us with the somewhat related problems of 
square footage and exterior trim,” he intoned. He said it 
precisely as he might have said, “You give us no other 
option, Shudde. We will have to blow up the planet.” 

Paul did the best he could. He identified deeply with 
every bewildered peasant who had ever confronted a 
mindless bureaucracy. “I have a plan to put up rock 
facing over the tarpaper section,” he said. “I can enclose 
the breezeway between the house and the carport. That 
will pick up close to another two hundred square feet.” 

That caused a stir. The pAzBo representatives were 
forced to confer in whispers. It wasn’t that Paul’s re- 
sponse to their edict was satisfactory, of course, but Paul 
was moving toward compliance. That had legal implica- 
tions. 

The chairman finally asked, “How long do you think 
these alterations will take?” 

“Exactly six months,” Paul Shudde said. He had no 
intention whatever of doing the work, but he was buying 
time. If he asked for a continuance of no more than six 
months and appeared to be working on a solution, the 
board had to grant his request. 

The chairman’s ruddy complexion flushed to beet 
red. He was between a rock and a hard place. 

It was no secret in Lakeview Oaks that this whole 
idiotic mess was a result of political agitation against the 
grandfather clause. That was the one that allowed older 
residents of the area considerable latitude in conforming 
to new building codes. It was the principle that permitted 
Paul Shudde’s antiquated overgrown cabin to exist in the 
posh bedroom community of Lakeview Oaks. 

The stink about the hotplate was that it raised the 
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awful specter of someone actually taking in boarders in 
Lakeview Oaks. The nonsense about exterior trim and 
square footage was to ensure that only the right people— 
that is, wealthy ones—lived in the area. 

Paul Shudde had tarpaper on his house. 

If, miraculously, he snookered pazso this time, there 
were other ways to get rid of Paul Shudde. 

Nothing dramatic like concrete overshoes and a 
body in the lake. Just a slight zoning change here, a bit 
of a property reappraisal there. 

Tax him out. 

That was the civilized way. 

Paul Shudde did not belong in Lakeview Oaks. It 
was no place for mavericks. 

“Six months,” the chairman said and banged his 
gavel. 

Paul Shudde pushed his way out into the warm 
Texas night. He felt neither triumph nor sadness at his 
latest skirmish with Pazso. 

He felt lost. 

He was losing his home, and he had nowhere to go. 


She had not chosen the old house by the lake at 
random. 

There were several things that attracted her to it. 
First, there was no dog. Paul Shudde (she knew his name) 
had a cat that was so relaxed it spent most of its time 
dozing on the ground with all four paws folded into the 
air. It responded to all challenges with near total indiffer- 
ence. Squirrels ate out of its food dish with impunity. 
Second, there was the house itself. It was different from 
all the others. It had a worn, comfortable smell to it. 
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Third, the house did not have a true yard. There was 
fairly thick brush around it and a tangle of sharp-needled 
cedars. There was cover, if it came to that. Finally, there 
was the lake. Even with all the power boats that raced 
madly from nowhere to nowhere, she liked the water. She 
could not swim as well as the raccoon, for whom she was 
often mistaken, and she did not eat as many fish. But she 
knew her way around in the lake. 

She could swim across to the other side, of course. 
The lake was only a wide river controlled by the great 
concrete dams the Enemy had built. The problem was 
that both sides of the lake were the same. One side was 
as crowded and stinking and blotched with manthing 
structures as the other. 

Her heart pounded wildly as she belly-crawled down 
the side of the driveway to the edge of the carport. Her 
damp cold nose filled with the sharp scent of the Enemy. 
The warning signs of the manthings almost smothered 
her. It was hard for her to breathe. 

Every ancient urge within her screamed to her that 
she was wrong. She was built for concealment, designed 
to look like many other creatures. She could freeze more 
completely than any possum. 

She was not weak. She could fight when the odds 
were reasonable. She had done so more than once. But 
that was not her way. 

To call attention to herself deliberately, to crouch in 
a carport where headlights would be certain to pick her 
out—well, that was crazy. That was suicide. 

Wasn’t it? 

Her brown lustrous eyes opened wide. Even by star- 
glow, she could see her own muzzle and tactile hairs. 
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She hated the brain and the sensing that had forced 
her to this place. It would be far easier to do what her 
kind had always done. It would be easier to pretend that 
the old ways were still working. Yes, it would be easier to 
die and be done with it.. 

It was living that was hard. 

She knew that the true suicide was to refuse to 
change when the time had come. She was not like a deer, 
who could adapt reasonably well to crowding. A deer 
could coexist with the Enemy right up to the time when 
he got his antlers blown off in hunting season. She could 
not do that. She was not put together that way. She 
needed room to live her life. She needed her own space 
to create what she was. 

It was all gone. 

She had been so shattered by the horror and noise 
and confusion around her that she was pregnant with a 
single child. One. 

She could not hide from herself. 

She needed help. There weren’t many places she 
could look. She did not know what would happen. 

She tensed. Her soft glowing eyes opened still wider. 

See? 

The headlights were turning into the driveway. 

In moments, she would have her answer. 


The Ford pickup with the camper shell on the back 
was quite ordinary except for the discreet lettering on the 
door on the driver’s side. It read: 


PauL SHUDDE 
Famous INDooR WRITER 
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Nobody ever got the joke, of course. That was the 
point. 

Paul knew a man in Kerrville who had managed to 
sell a grand total of two stories about hunting polar bears. 
He had promptly put his name and the legend Famous 
Ourpoor Waiter on both his Jeep and his stationery. 
Paul had figured that the man was insane, but then the 
freebies had started coming. Whenever the mighty 
hunter wrote to a manufacturer and used his letterhead, 
he was deluged with rods, guns, and tents. 

So Paul had tried his own version, with a notable 
lack of results. 

His mind still on the pazBo meeting that would 
eventually take his home away from him, Paul rolled into 
his driveway and stopped just short of the carport. 

He spotted the animal right away. It was caught in 
the pickup headlight beams. It did not pull back. It did 
not cower. It simply crouched there like a child’s play- 
bear made out of gray-brown fur. Its eyes were unblink- 
ing. They looked as big as saucers. 

Paul noticed that his prudent cat had vanished. 

Paul set the transmission on park and switched off 
the engine. He kept the headlights on but he did hit the 
dimmer switch. 

He climbed out of the cab, carefully. 

At first, Paul was not much interested in what the 
animal looked like. It was its behavior that concerned 
him. 

The animal should have tried to run away. At least, 
it should have retreated into some of the carport junk. It 
might even have attacked if it was startled and trapped. 
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The creature did nothing at all. . 

It did not act like a normal animal. 

Rabies? 

Paul took a closer look at it, positioning himself so 
that he did not cover the creature with his shadow. It did 
not look sick. Eyes were bright, tongue was not coated or 
dripping, fur was clean and healthy. 

What the animal looked like was—well, weird. 

Paul gave one of those insincere smiles that people 
try out on small children and unfamiliar animals. ‘““What 
in the world are you?” he asked. 

The thought occurred to him that the question 
might not be rhetorical at all. 

Paul Shudde was not a trained zoologist but he was 
a native of Texas. He had a writer’s curious eye and he 
had spent enough time outside the cities to know a chuck- 
will’s-widow from a common whippoorwill. He had also 
read a few books in his time. 

This beast was a new one on him. 

It was about the size of a coon—a female, not a 
male—and it had a grayish bandit’s mask that was very 
coonlike. (He had no idea whether this particular speci- 
men was a male or a female, and he was in no hurry to 
pick it up to find out.) The ears would have horrified a 
raccoon; they were long, soft, floppy things that belonged 
on a rabbit of some sort. The tail was not ringed; it was 
a white-tipped squirrel tail and it arched over the animal’s 
back as he had seen squirrels do with their tails so many 
times. While it crouched, Paul could not tell much about 
its legs or feet. The most striking thing about the wide 
brown eyes was that they were clearly intelligent. 

This was no dummy he was looking at. 
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He realized that if he had not framed the animal in 
his headlights and looked closely at it he would have 
mistaken it for something else. It resembled many other 
things. Nobody would ever look at it twice, unless —— 

Unless the animal wanted to be examined. 

Was that possible? 

Paul Shudde took a deep breath, moved slowly back 
to the pickup, and cut the lights. 

“Come on in if that’s what you want,” he said softly. 
He was quite sure the beast could understand every word. 
“Or you’re welcome to bunk in the carport.” 

Taking his own sweet time about it, Paul walked 
along the breezeway, opened the door to his house, and 
switched on an inside lamp. Yellow light splashed out 
into the darkness. 

Paul could hear the gentle splashing of a small ripple 
against the lakeshore. 

He crossed his fingers. 

If that thing was what it appeared to be, his troubles 
were Over. 

He sank into his favorite chair and held his breath. 

Slowly, hesitantly, reluctantly, the animal moved in- 
side. It was very frightened. 

Paul Shudde exhaled and smiled a big genuine smile. 

Unless he was very much mistaken, salvation had 
just followed him through the door. 


Run! 

She had no experience with the interior of a man- 
thing’s house. She was confused. The conflict between 
what she wanted to do and what she had to do was tearing 
her apart. 
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Run! Get out! Fade into nothingness! That was 
what millions of years of her heritage shouted to her. She 
was no longer an insect-eater who stayed in the trees. The 
great stinking lizards were gone, all of them. But the 
feelings were the same. 

To expose herself in artificial light was a horror to 
her. It was more than that. She was using the other side 
of her innate talent. She was actually forcing the Enemy 
to focus on her. 

He had to understand what she was. Had to! 

She did not know whether she had made a fatal 
mistake or not. The four-eyed Paul Shudde was not like 
the others, she was sure of that. But what was he like? 

He was smart. In some ways, he was even smarter 
than she was. Allowing for what he was, he was not really 
vicious or bloodthirsty. He probably would come down on 
her side, more or less. 

But was he a shade too cunning? Had he searched 
for angles so long that he couldn’t see something straight 
and simple? 

She was not at all certain that she trusted Paul 
Shudde. Not with her life. Not with the life of her unborn 
child. 

But there was no one else. 

Nothing. 

She crouched on the floor in the house of the 
Enemy. She let the light hit her smack in the eyes. 

She desperately hoped that if she didn’t look inter- 
esting she at least looked cute. 


Endangered species. The two words burned them- 
selves into Paul Shudde’s brain. 
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It took him a few days to see all the ramifications, 
but Paul Shudde was not slow on the uptake. He was not 
a man who required a crowbar blow to the head before 
he grasped things. Old Four-Eyes was a pretty fair coun- 
try poker player, and the pale blue eyes behind the thick 
glasses were sharp. 

A minnow could stop a giant dam from being built, 
if it was the right minnow. 

How about a species that was not only endangered 
but previously unknown? How about a brand-new kind of 
threatened animal that had chosen to live in Paul 
Shudde’s house? 

He laughed out loud. He thought about pazso and 
he smelled something profoundly unusual: victory. 

He waved at his visitor, who was hunkered down in 
the kitchen. The animal was watching him with those 
strange brown eyes. He had figured out her sex by now— 
she was a mammal, after all—and it seemed to him that 
she was a bit fatter than she had been. She had eaten 
everything that he had given her except for spinach, 
broccoli, and beets. She did not care for vegetables. 

She was death on bugs. Paul Shudde’s house was 
extraordinarily free of flies, mosquitoes, ants, spiders, and 
ticks. He was properly grateful. 

He had not named her. That seemed wrong to him. 
She was not a pet. He did not own her. 

“Friend,” he said, “you are about to become fa- 
mous.” 

She stared at him. He knew that she understood 
most of what he said to her. He did not know how she 
did that, but she did. He could also usually sense her 
reactions to what he said. She did not communicate 
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through language, but she was not ignorant of how it 
worked. And she could influence his perceptions a little. 
He could get happiness or sorrow, pleasure or pain, agree- 
ment or dissent. 

At the moment, he was getting annoyance. 

The cat, who had modified its habits to the extent 
that it slept on its belly with its eyes slitted open, eased 
to its feet and flowed away on silent paws. 

“Something wrong?” Paul asked her. “You under- 
stand that you’re free to leave just as you came? You 
understand that I’d never put you in a zoo or anything? 
You're not worried about a lab, are you? Some kind of 
experiment? Hey, I’m on your side!” 

He thought, but was somehow ashamed to say: This 
is me, Old Four-Eyes. I’m not a monster. If you thought 
I was, what are you doing here? 

She did not get any of that. She could not read his 
mind. 

She just looked at him with hurt eyes. She looked 
through him. The claws on her somewhat humanoid 
hands dug into the linoleum. 

Paul had noticed those claws before. Put nails on 
those fingers instead, and you were maybe looking at a 
primate. Did that matter? 

Whatever she was, she would get the job done. 

“Are we friends or aren’t we?” Paul asked. 

She stared at him doubtfully. 

Paul Shudde moved to his desk, which was in one 
cleared corner of the cabin’s cluttered main room. He sat 
down at the worn straight-backed chair where he had 
always done his best thinking. He took the cover off his 
typewriter. He did not intend to write anything yet, but 
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it was a part of the ritual. He stuck his pipe in his mouth 
but did not light it. She hated tobacco smoke. 

He reflected that it was not unusual for him to have 
trouble with females in this house. Ladies had moved in 
with him from time to time, but it had never lasted. As 
several of them had informed him with some asperity, 
Paul Shudde was a man destined to live alone. 

“No secrets, okay?” Paul said. “I'll tell you exactly 
how all of this looks to me.” 

She waited. 

Paul held nothing back. 

For one thing, he told her, it was very funny. He 
started to say as funny as hell, but he decided that using 
such phrases might lead them into murky water indeed. 

Imagine! While the eager Americans spent lifetimes 
searching for the mythical Bigfoot in Asia, and good old 
Nessie in the Loch Ness of Scotland, and dinosaurs in the 
swamps of central Africa, they couldn’t even recognize 
‘what was in their own backyard. 

A completely unknown species. 

Oh, her kind must have been seen countless times. 
She could not be completely alone; there had to be 
enough of them to form a breeding population. But see- 
ing is one thing. Identifying is another. 

Almost always, when she did not succeed in blend- 
ing into invisibility, she would have been taken for some- 
thing else. Something common, something familiar. 
Nothing out of the ordinary. A raccoon, a rabbit, a squir- 
rel. a. fox; 'a’dog.a rats 1: 

And if someone did grasp that she was different, who 
would pay any attention? There never was a hunter with- 
out yarns to spin, and most of them were about unusual 
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animals. The stories were received as tall tales; hunters 
were notorious liars, just like fishermen. 

There never was a child whose imagination did not 
kick into high gear once in a while. Who took children 
seriously? That was part of what it meant to be a child: 
you did not have to stick to the literal truth. 

Sure, there were birdwatchers and butterfly collec- 
tors and wildflower counters, but even near a large univer- 
sity how many people kept tabs on rabbits and 
squirrels—when they weren’t rabbits or squirrels? 

Her bones must have turned up now and again. Her 
kind was not young, Paul was certain of that. But small 
mammal bones were a dime a dozen. If there were no 
artifacts with them, or something distinctly unusual, even 
paleontologists would not look at them twice. They would 
be filed under that old standby, Miscellaneous. Paul 
would have wagered a tidy sum that her skeleton was as 
nondescript as the rest of her appeared to be. It was 
obvious to him that her brain was remarkable for its 
structure, not its size. Paul had once been involved in an 
ill-fated affair with a book club. He remembered it well: 
one handsome volume free, then two a month at one 
hundred dollars each for a thousand years. . . . 

He had received a two-volume set on mammals of 
the world. He had thumbed through it a Now, he 
studied it at some length. 

It was his opinion that even the experts would have 
disagreed about what she was. A mammal, yes. But then 
what? Where did she belong? 

Insectivora? She ate bugs like candy. 

Carnivora? She was not averse to meat, either. 

Lagomorpha? Who could miss those rabbit ears? 
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Rodentia? She had a lot in common with a squirrel. 

She was much more special than she looked, and 
that was a part of the puzzle. Her uniqueness was not 
apparent at a glance. Even after days in her company, 
Paul could not spell it all out. 

She couldn’t transmit polychrome pictures into a 
man’s mind with a twitch of her whiskers. She could not 
use her long ears to communicate in sign language. She 
wasn’t an alien from the stars, complete with a magic 
satchel containing cancer cures and recipes for world 
peace. 

She was home folks. 

“We need each other,” Paul finished. “I can give 
you a home where you won’t have to worry. You can 
give me my home. I know something about publicity. 
Friend, there’s even a book in this! When they find out 
what you are, and where you are, they won’t be able 
to touch this house with an order from the Supreme 
Court!” 

She did not look impressed. 

“Come on!” Paul said. He was getting a little impa- 
tient. “I tell you, it’s even better that you look kind of 
ordinary. No offense. If we do this right, people will fall 
in love with you. They'll send you money. You'll become 
a symbol of all the lost things, all the helpless creatures 
shoved aside by progress. You and I, we’ll be Big!” 

She closed her luminous brown eyes. It was as 
though she could not stand to look at him any longer. 

Paul Shudde took off his glasses and wiped them on 
the same handkerchief he had used in the pazBo hearing 
room. He was disgusted. Maybe he was giving her credit 
for being more than she was. 
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Maybe he wanted so badly for all of it to be true that 
he was just kidding himself. 

There had been more than a little disappointment 
in Paul Shudde’s life. 

“Maybe,” he said out loud, “you’re just another 
damned animal.” 

The words hung in the still air. 

Another. 

Damned. 

Animal. 

Why did the words seem to mock him? 


Was he blind? 

She padded across the breezeway, her claws clicking 
a little against the concrete. He made no attempt to hold 
her in his house. 

There were times when Old Four-Eyes seemed stu- 
pid. Not cruel. Not evil. Not tainted like so many of 
them. 

Just stupid. 

Her kind had to know the Enemy. It was essential 
to their survival. As they all did, she had put in a great 
deal of time and effort in observing and studying human 
beings. You cannot hide effectively if you do not know 
who the hunter is. 

She knew manthings rather well, both in general and 
in particular. She knew Paul Shudde, up to a point. 

That was what made communication between them 
possible, such as it was. 

With her own kind, blending between them was 
close enough so that they could predict what each one 
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was thinking, or would think in a particular situation. It 
was not so much direct contact between several minds as 
it was different minds working in exactly the same way. 
There was no need for words, and she was incapable of 
vocal speech. She was not put together that way. The 
blending was not perfect, but she was aware that no 
communication system was ever perfect. 

When she interacted with a human being like Old 
Four-Eyes, she had to use another technique. She could 
utilize her blending talents slightly to nudge impressions 
here and there, but basically she had to show Paul Shudde 
what she wanted him to see. Their minds were not similar 
enough for deeper meshing. But most of the words he 
used were no mystery to her, whether she could speak 
them or not. Knowing languages was a part of knowing 
the Enemy. Her kind had done a lot of listening. Words 
had been around for a long, long time. The languages of 
the manthings were not as different from one another as 
they fondly believed; there was an underlying structure 
that was built into the species. 

In any case, she did not have to understand all 
human languages. Just most of the words of Paul Shudde. 

Knowing what she did, it was difficult for her to see 
why Old Four-Eyes was being so obtuse. 

Did he not understand that publicity would kill her 
as surely as a bullet? It would take a tougher manthing 
than Paul Shudde to keep out the reporters, the photogra- 
phers, the scientists. She knew what tourists were, too. If 
she survived, which she wouldn’t, she would be a freak. 
Her child might as well be stillborn. 

There was more. She was not quite the last of her 
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kind. There were others, and some of them were fairly 
near. The only protection they had, fragile as it was, was 
that the Enemy did not know they existed. 

It would be the end. They would be hunted down, 
one by one, until there was nothing left. Hunted down 
not just by the casual killers, the rare-trophy shooters, but 
by all the nature lovers, all the idle curiosity seekers, all 
the questers after knowledge. . . . 

She herself would have no chance at all. 

Ah, would they try to mate her in a cage if they 
brought one of the others in alive? Would they wire her 
up and take notes? Would they do research? 

Would they slice her up, oh so painlessly, in a sterile 
white anatomy lab? Or would they perhaps catch enough 
to establish a hopeless colony with electric fencing? They 
could introduce all kinds of wonderful diseases. They 
would have only the purest of motives—for themselves. 

She could end her life as part of an experiment. 

Her velvet ears quivered uncontrollably. She curled 
up in a fluffy shaking ball against the warm earth outside 
the garage. She tried to wrap herself in her white-pointed 
tail, to disappear. 

She knew that she was nearly invisible. A human 
being could almost have stepped on her without seeing 
her. That talent was still strong. They had it even in 
death. Their lifeless bodies were usually ignored along 
with the rest of the trash. 

It wasn’t good enough. Not any longer. 

If they came after her kind, knowing that they were 
there, they would find them. They would know exactly 
what they looked like. They would know something about 
their habits. 
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The best way to hide, and the only way to do it over 
a very long period of time, was to have no one looking for 
you. Even infants knew that. 

She smelled Paul Shudde’s pickup truck in the ga- 
rage. It did not bother her as much as before. She was 
getting to where she could endure the scent of dirty 
grease and oil. 

But the truck was a machine, and it was mind-linked 
to Old Four-Eyes. The truck sharpened her awareness of 
memories she would have preferred to suppress. Her kind 
was not lacking in humor, but they seldom thought in 
terms of jokes. One running amusement that they had, 
a theme that recurred in their legends, was the idea of the 
Enemy so preoccupied with his machines that he was 
devoid of common sense. The standard story was the one 
about a manthing confronted by an elementary task such 
as catching a fish. Instead of doing it directly, he would 
invent a massively complex technology to do the job. He 
would develop fiberglass and graphite industries to make 
his rods, reels that were marvels of engineering, lines that 
were strong enough to snare elephants, lures that were 
baffling in their ingenuity. Or he would invent fleets of 
boats, nets that could stop whales, canning factories to 
preserve the fish, highway networks to distribute the 
fish. ..... 

Her kind had not been successful with technology. 
They had experimented with it once, long ago, and they 
had failed. Ever since that time, they had been contemp- 
tuous of machines. They had their own ways. Size up the 
pattern, see the interconnections, make the right move at 
the right time. Simplify, simplify 

She had believed that it took one kind of mind to 
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live with technology, and another kind to live without it. 
Her kind had spurned it. 

She hated it. It was alien to her. But it was terribly 
strong. It was defeating her and everything like her. She 
was coming to a clear understanding of that. 

It was not the pickup truck itself that frightened her, 
not its smell or its feel or its unyielding shape. It was the 
mind-link between the machine and Paul Shudde. They 
were connected. 

Had she made a disastrous mistake with him? Was 
he too much like the rest of them? She did not think that 
he had been. He had been different. She would never 
have gone to him otherwise. 

But now—— 

She trembled and tried to calm herself. This cease- 
less panic was not good for the life within her. 

And Old Four-Eyes? 

She had developed a certain affection for him, de- 
spite his blindness. He probably meant well. 

The question was not what would become of Paul 
Shudde. 

No. 

Rather, the question was what Paul Shudde might 
become. 


Paul Shudde actually had the paper in the typewriter 
to write the story. He did not plan on a blockbuster. His 
idea was to plant just enough teasers in his column to 
attract the attention of a few sharp-eyed readers. There 
were quicker ways to do the job, but he had nearly six 
months. That was time to allow the story to build. 

He came that close. 
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When the chips were down, he could not do it. 
Sanity splashed over Old Four-Eyes like a bucket of 
icewater. It was the curse of his life. 

“Crap,” he said. He never would amount to any- 
thing, and he knew it. 

He yanked the carbon-sandwiched sheets out of the 
antediluvian machine. He was horrified, as though the 
paper itself had become contaminated. He put in fresh 
paper. 

He had, he figured, come perilously close to thinking 
exactly like the good citizens of pazBo. That was the way 
their minds worked. Get what you want at any price, 
convince yourself that nobody will be hurt by your ac- 
tions, sleep the dreamless sleep of the innocent. . . . 

“Partner,” he said to his guest, deliberately lapsing 
into the toothless-old-sidekick talk that television be- 
lieved to be characteristic of all Texans, “we came power- 
ful close that time to burning down the barn.” 

She looked up at him from her favorite curl-up place 
next to the refrigerator. She seemed puzzled but some of 
the bleak anxiety drained out of her soft brown eyes. 

Paul Shudde typed a blue streak. He could work fast 
when he had to, and he did have a living to make. 

He understood that whatever she was, she could not 
actually read his mind. He didn’t know whether she could 
read typed words or not, and he preferred not to think 
about it. In any case, it seemed wiser to tell her out loud 
what he was writing. 

“You remember how the folks at pazBo got their 
bowels in an uproar about my hotplate in the room over 
the carport,” he said. She got some of that. She liked it 
better when he spoke simply and directly. “That was 
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because the hotplate turned the room into the equivalent 
of an apartment with kitchen facilities, you understand?” 

She looked doubtful. 

“Well,” Paul went on, “this column I’m writing 
takes off from there. It doesn’t mention you at all. It’s all 
about how I took that old hotplate and used it to heat up 
some tar. Boiled that tar right in the loft over the carport! 
Used it to repair my tarpaper house on the elegant shores 
of Lakeview Oaks.” He laughed. It was a real knee-slapper 
of a laugh, not a civilized snicker. “That ought to make 
me really popular around here. pAzBo may have to go into 
emergency session!” 

She could not smile. She did not have the anatomy 
for it. She was not sure why the story struck Old Four- 
Eyes as so funny, but it obviously tickled him. She curled 
her lip a little to show her appreciation. That was as close 
as she could come to a visible laugh. 

As he wrote, Paul’s mind was racing. When he was 
finished, he tried out his thoughts on her. 

“There is a way,” he said finally. “I think there is a 
way. You’re going to have to trust me again. Do you think 
you can do that?” 

She gave him her doubtful look. 

“T did the right thing before it was too late, didn’t 
I? Do I have to be elevated to sainthood?” 

She let that one alone. 

“What do you have to lose, my friend? Nothing, 
right?” 

She got up and paced around, her claws clicking on 
the linoleum. She looked profoundly uncertain. 

Paul Shudde told her what they had to do. 
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Getting into the pickup truck was as hard for her as 
anything she had ever had to do. It was a completely alien 
act. Even after a solid month of practice runs, she could 
not tolerate being back in the camper shell. The fake nest 
made out of boxes and blankets was comfortable enough 
most of the time, but the closed-in feeling and the stench 
of the exhaust got to her. Twice, she threw up. She was 
ashamed of herself, but she could not control it. 

Her panic returned whenever she tried to ride in the 
camper. The little side and rear windows were too high 
for her to see out of, and that was part of it. The jouncing 
isolation was the worst. She could not signal to him in the 
cab. Even when she could reach him, there were things 
she could not communicate. 

He did not know that she was pregnant. He did not 
know that her time was near. He did not know that she 
was convinced that her child would not survive a birth in 
the back of the truck. 

She had to ride up front, flop ears and all. 

That was not easy either. It was not that anyone 
bothered them. It was the sheer horror of being trapped 
in a moving metal machine on a highway choked with 
cars and trucks. 

Death surrounded her. The sounds and stinks she 
had avoided all her life twisted at her guts. She was right 
in the middle of them. 

Old Four-Eyes kept up a running commentary. He 
was attempting to calm her down. 

“Cedar Park,” he said. “Practically part of Austin 
now, like Lakeview Oaks.” 

She had her eyes narrowed to slits. She was hurting 
and the pain was getting worse. 
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“Leander,” Old Four-Eyes said. He knew that some- 
thing was very wrong. He was not sure what it was. 

“Seward Junction,” he said. She was breathing a 
little easier despite her spasms. The traffic’s greasy whine 
was diminishing, She could almost smell green plants and 
living air. 

Hold on, she told herself. Hold on! 

She had never been this far from her birthplace. 

When the truck rattled across the first of two 
bridges that spanned the San Gabriel River, she opened 
her red-flecked brown eyes enough to look. The cab win- 
dow was low enough so that she could see. She could have 
reached out her handpaw and touched the lettering: Fa- 
MOUS INDOOR WRITER. 

They were out of the cities, through the towns. 

She saw long grass and shade trees and rolling hills. 

She sniffed the gentle tang of wildflowers. 

Hold on! 

She did not know whether she could make it or not. 
Somehow, the pain was worse with only a single child. 

They came to a locked gate. It took Paul Shudde 
forever to open it. She considered jumping out of the cab, 
but they were still too close to the narrow paved road. It 
was too far to cover. 

She nearly cried out in agony. She bit her tongue 
with her sharp, strong teeth. She tasted blood. 

Dirt road now. Just a track. Rough, bouncing across 
a field of flowers. She could smell flowing river water. She 
could see stands of cedar, clumps of oaks, fans of feathery 
mesauite. 

She caught the green smell of pecan trees. Close! 

They came to a gray-white cutstone wall as high as 
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the truck. It went on for miles. It was old, constructed 
without mortar. It had been built to keep something out 
or keep something in. She didn’t know which. She hurt 
too badly to care. 

There was a cut in the stone wall. It was just big 
enough to let the truck through. It was marked by slab- 
stone towers on each side. The towers were a couple of 
feet higher than the rest of the wall. 

The truck started a downgrade toward the river. She 
could smell the fishy scent of slow-moving stream water 
beneath a fierce, clean sun. She could hear a faint stirring 
in the trees that lined the river. 

Hold on! 

She could not hold on. The pain was too much. 

She reached for the door handle. She was able to get 
her clawed fingers around the handle. She did not have 
the strength to operate the mechanism. 

She uttered a hissing scream. It was loud and it was 
insistent. : 
Old Four-Eyes looked startled. He hit the brakes, 
reached across the seat, and shoved the pickup door open. 

She fell out of the truck, hit the ground running, and 
was gone. 


Paul Shudde knew that he might never see her 
again. Pulling a disappearing act was her major talent. 
She had plenty of room now. 

Suddenly, it was unreasonably important to him for 
her to stick around. If she vanished, there would be a hole 
in his life. 

He eased the pickup to the clearing on the bank of 
the San Gabriel. He drank a fair amount of Scotch as he 
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checked out his land and got a small fire going. He did 
not get drunk. On the other hand, he was not cold sober 
either. 

He was not overly impressed with what he had done. 
He probably could not have saved his house anyway. 
Exploiting her would have delayed things, that was all. 

It was no gigantic sacrifice. 

He had gotten these eighty acres on the San Gabriel 
in one of those can’t-miss Texas land deals that had been 
prevalent a few years ago. Surprisingly, this particular deal 
had actually worked out. He owned the property and it 
had not cost him an arm and a leg. 

He called it his ranch. Anything in Texas that was 
bigger than an acre was called a ranch. It was in fact 
undeveloped land a good many miles from anywhere. 

There would be no construction on his ranch in his 
lifetime. It was not a guarantee of forever, but it was a 
start. 

The ranch had water and fish and brush and trees 
and nuts and berries. It had birds nesting in the cotton- 
wood trees. It had free animals that left criss-crossing 
tracks in the earth 

Everything she needed. 

As for himself, he found a measure of peace here. He 
needed living water and growing trees and untouched 
animals too. They kept him at least partially sane. 

Economically, he could survive. It wouldn’t be big- 
time, but he could make it. His lakefront lot in Lakeview 
Oaks was worth something even in a depressed economy. 
He could sell it and move into one of the empty condos 
that were all over Austin. They were so desperate to fill 
those condos that they would accept almost any offer, 
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even one from Paul Shudde. A change of pace would be 
helpful for his column. It would all work out. 

He could drive out here to the San Gabriel now and 
then. It only took a couple of hours. The ranch was his 
retreat from a world where he was not entirely comfort- 
able. He wanted it left wild. 

He wasn’t doing it all for her. He told himself that 
he wasn’t a complete idiot. 

Just the same, she had exploded from his truck as 
though she could not stand his presence a moment lon- 
ger. He hadn’t wanted or expected cringing gratitude. 
What the hell. But she might have made some slight 
gesture of farewell. 

Something. 

"Way down inside, it hurt him. 

He slept in the camper shell on the back of his 
pickup. He had a mattress in there and he had cleaned 
out the mess she had involuntarily made in her fake nest. 
He left the tailgate door up. It was warm enough so that 
the light breeze was welcome. He enjoyed listening to the 
liquid glide of the river. There wasn’t much water in the 
San Gabriel this time of the year, but that would change 
with the rains that marked the end of summer. 

Without his glasses, he could not see the stars. 

He was tired and the whiskey worked on him some. 
Still, he slept restlessly. He was pleased when he woke up 
in the morning without a hangover. 

He could not face the day without coffee, but once 
that task was done there was no real reason to stick 
around. There was no point in looking for her. 

He started up the truck and headed out. There was 
morning moisture on the grass. The tires left distinct 
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tracks. The trail would remain until the sun burned it 
away. 

He kept his gaze fixed straight in front of him. He 
did not want to seem to be searching. 

He was going through the cut in the stone wall when 
he saw her. She was on top of the slabstone tower on his 
left. The driver’s side. 

He stopped, hard. 

She was a little higher than he was. He had to look 
up at her. His glasses were playing tricks on him. 

She wasn’t alone. 

“My God,” Paul Shudde said. His tone was some- 
where between blasphemy and reverence. “Look at that!” 

Old Four-Eyes looked up. Four old eyes looked 
down. She had given birth. There was a child on the 
tower with her. It had a small bandit’s mask and still-wet 
velvet ears that drooped on its shoulders and ancient 
wondering brown eyes. . . . 

How had it gotten up there? It was less than a day 
old. She must have carried it 

She was trying to explain things to him. Doing it the 
only way she could. 

Paul Shudde did not spoil it. Sometimes, he did 
things right. He did not get out of the truck. He did not 
try to pet her. He did not frighten the child. 

“Hey,” he said. “I'll be back.” 

She did not move. Her gaze was steady. Her white- 
tipped tail may have twitched, but just barely. She wasn’t 
going to make a spectacle of herself. 

Paul Shudde eased the truck past the stone wall. He 
took it slow and steady on the dirt road that wound 
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toward the locked gate. The last thing he wanted was to 
alarm them. 

“Old Four-Eyes,” he said aloud. He knew that she 
was out of hearing range, but he was getting into the 
habit of articulating his thoughts for her. “Another Old 
Four-Eyes!”” 

He laughed. It made no sense, but there it was. 

It was the first time in years that there had been this 
much happiness in him that did not come out of a bottle. 


She sensed the presence of an unattached male 
somewhere in the area. She was not sure exactly where he 
was, but she could tell that he was lonely. 

He had been by himself for a very long time. Their 
kind did not cluster. They needed space to live. But it was 
not good to be totally alone. 

He would find her. No matter how secure her hiding 
place, he would find her. There could be no secrets be- 
tween them. 

She nuzzled her cubchild. She was as relaxed as she 
had ever been. She knew instinctively that when they 
bonded it would be like the ancient times. 

There would be more than one child. There would 
be a litter. That was as it should be. 

The sunlight warmed her fur. She looked up and 
watched a soaring red-tailed hawk riding the thermals 
across the vault of the sky. 

She thought about the childless man whose name 
was Paul Shudde. He was and was not the Enemy. They 
had shared pieces of their lives. There was a a kind of link 
between them. 
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The manthings were not all the same. She had been 
right about that. 

She owed him something. Whatever her life was 
worth. And she sensed that there was more than that. 

There was a partnership here. It was not fully 
formed and it was something new and untested after all 
the countless years. It was only a beginning. 

The two of them could not change a world much by 
themselves. But they could make a start. One controlled 
the immense power of technology. The other saw pat- 
terns and had the ingrained cautious wisdom to avoid the 
catastrophic mistake. Together. 

She had no idea where the partnership might take 
them. She was certain that with a little luck it would go 
far, far beyond the banks of the San Gabriel River. 

There was hope. 

Call it that. 

She did not know what difference, if any, the exis- 
tence of one species more or less might make. Her mind 
did not compute in those terms. She had a sense that 
when one was saved it was somehow better for all of 
them. 

There was a deep joy in her from being alive. She 
snuggled down into her nest. She licked her lonechild 
lazily. It did not lessen her love to understand that in 

_another year or two there would be a litter. 

The unbonded male was getting closer. She could 
feel him. 

She thought again of Paul Shudde. 

She was happy for him. 

Old Four-Eyes was going to have lots of company. 
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Daniel Pearlman’s story in Synergy 2, “Taking from 
the Top,” was called both a major story and “an inge- 
nious study of a future social problem” by one reviewer. 
Another pointed out that the “problem of old age, 
medical care, and euthanasia is addressed in telling 
fashion.” I compared Pearlman to Ward Moore and 
William Tenn, because he takes a tough-minded, often 
satiric view of daily life in the future. His new story 
makes me think of the countless writers (television- and 
screenwriters as well as novelists) who dream for their 
audience, with no concern for what they are giving to 
those who mindlessly consume their scenarios. 


1 


Meaia coverage was as heavy as Brian had anticipated. 
National Funscope gave top billing today to its noontime 
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“Dreambeam”’ feature. The set of dreams that Brian had 
experienced last night was in some ways the most remark- 
able performance ever beamed by the great Jones. Not for 
a moment did Brian doubt Iones’s stature as the world’s 
greatest dreamist. But the Incomparable Iones, full of 
surprises as he was, had certainly pulled the rug out from 
under him last night! The great artist had spun a delight- 
ful web in his brain, a tale of mounting suspense that was 
just coming to some gratifying conclusion when it 
abruptly ended just before the moment of climax. What 
a tease! And it wasn’t as if Brian had accidentally awak- 
ened before the end of the REM cycle. Ample proof of 
that was provided by the hundreds of thousands who had 
keyed in messages to the Dreambeam synthecenter this 
morning to register their different degrees of bewilder- 
ment or annoyance at what boiled down to the same basic 
experience. It did not matter that each subscriber’s 
dreams were unique, constructed solely out of the materi- 
als of his own personal image bank. What mattered was 
the fundamental dramatic similarity, and for some yet 
unexplained reason Yosif Iones, the Starryteller, had 
played the same tease on everybody. 

The synthecenter’s computer boiled down caller 
comment to the few major reactions Brian had expected: 
“Why can’t Iones just stick to what he’s best at?” or 
“Does he think he can test our patience and get away 
with it?” or “It would have been the greatest Starrytale 
ever if he’d finished what he’d started.” 

Three beeps sounded as he watched the screen. 
Wolfing down the rest of his sandwich, Brian frowned 
and swiveled back to his desk. Reluctantly, he nodded yes 
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to his vidicom and summoned up the sly-smiling face of 
his secretary. 

“Just a moment,” he growled, turning back to his 
video and instructing it to record. He’d play back the rest 
of Dreambeam later, after this lunchtime interruption. 

“A Miss Clare Eldridge to see you, Mr. Drury,” Jill 
winked, an annoying liberty she took after only one year 
on the job. He attributed it either to her growing ease in 
her position or to her enhanced status as one of his lov- 
ers—although he could not remember whether her wink- 
ing developed before or after he began bedding her. He 
focused his annoyance now on the ancient Miss Eldridge. 
Two weeks ago—when she still had some bargaining 
power—he would have leaped for joy at a visit from her. 
But the old girl had pushed her hand too far. 

“Does she have an appointment with me?” he said 
coyly, summoning the stern face and erect figure of Miss 
Eldridge to the screen. He smiled to note that his remark 
had caused her lips to begin twitching. 

“No appointment?” Brian clucked, watching the 
lips grow thinner and the pale blue eyes turn watery over 
the sunken, wrinkled cheeks. “Oh, well,” he sighed 
concessively, “it is my lunch hour but . . . ask her to step 
in. 

She stood bolt upright in front of his desk, darting 
him a look that sent shudders up his spine. She was a 
forbidding figure in her purplish black dress, with that 
white hair drawn severely back into a bun and her face 
stuccoed with ghastly pink powder. “Do I now need 
appointments?” she glared. “I seem to recall, young man, 
that barely two weeks ago you would have canceled all 
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your engagements at a moment’s notice in order to see 
me. Are all lawyers so fickle?” 

“I’m very pleased to see you, Miss Eldridge. Make 
no mistake about it,” he said, waving her to a seat. 

“Then you know why I am here,” she said. Ignoring 
his gesture, she remained standing. 

“T assume,” said Brian, locking his hands behind his 
head and leaning carelessly back in his seat, “that you 
finally see the . . . wisdom of abandoning your apartment 
and moving to a much more convenient location in a 
modern building, one with appropriate services and with 
neighbors around you to help in case of emergency.” 

“You are assuming too much, Mr. Drury.” 

He kept himself from falling over backward by 
catching the tip of his shoe under his desktop. Had he 
totally miscalculated? 

She looked around and behind him with regal dis- 
dain. “If an apartment in a so-called modern building, 
Mr. Drury, is anything like your ofice—with its sterile 
surfaces without texture that you’ve covered over with 
these utterly tasteless . . . these childishly pleasant pic- 
tures of intergalactic pumpkins “ 

Brian swung forward and folded his arms over his 
chest. “These ‘tasteless’ paintings, Miss Eldridge, happen 
to be Karlsen originals of Yosif Iones dream classics. To 
dislike them is one thing, but to call them ‘childishly 
pleasant’ 7 

“Oh, stuff and nonsense, Mr. Drury! Don’t you get 
tired of these pastel figures in clownish space suits . . . 
drifting pointlessly among hundreds of balloons? Much 
more suited to the diabolical work you do would be some 
cheap reproductions out of Hieronymus Bosch.” 
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“I do no diabolical work, Miss Eldridge.” 

“Very good. Then I shall accept the offer you made 
me last month—made in good faith, I assume, by your 
superiors at Enterprise International—namely, my re- 
moval from Rogers Place in exchange for mortgage-free 
ownership of a private dwelling of average price in one of 
the areas you designated.” 

“Well,” said Brian, looking down at his desk, “I’m 
afraid that the terms we offered you last month were 
contingent upon your accepting them within one week.” 

“You mentioned no such contingency.” 

“You refused even to hear us out!” He stared at the 
powdered hairs that trembled at the corners of her lips. 
“‘We are nevertheless humane people, Miss Eldridge. We 
are willing to move you and your belongings to a compara- 
ble apartment of your choice anywhere in the city.” 

“And why should I accept less now if I would not 
even consider your much more generous offer of last 
month?” She looked steadily at him without flinching. 

“Because you have to!” He decided that, out of 
simple decency, he would put a stop to the farcical game 
they were playing with each other. 

“Then you, Mr. Drury, were behind it all.” She 
pursed her lips at him in contempt. 

“1?” he flushed. “I do no more than act for my 
organization. I simply try to carry out corporate decisions 
to the best of my ability.” 

“You refuse to take responsibility? That doesn’t sur- 
prise me, Mr. Drury. No one is ever responsible for any- 
thing any more, is one?” 

“We live in a very complex, interdependent 

“How dare you lecture me!” she snapped. “You may 
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hide behind your Organization, your Corporation, as 
much as you like. I know that it was you personally who 
engineered this vicious eviction. I did not believe it was 
the building superintendent. Arthur is my old friend and 
would not betray me.” 

“You're right, Miss Eldridge. None of your friends 
betrayed you.” He owed her at least that much candor, 
dotty as she was. “Whenever I visited Rogers Place, even 
though I was never allowed in to see you, there was always 
that suspicious odor in the halls. A health hazard is a 
health hazard, you know. Sooner or later the Board of 
Health would have had to——” 

“You're wrong, Mr. Drury. No one would ever have 
turned me in to the Board of Health. I am the sole tenant 
of the building. My dear friends were harming no one.” 

“Your friends? Over fifty cats, Miss Eldridge. Your 
apartment is on the top floor and their odor, their urine, 
has penetrated the floors, the walls, the entire building. 
The building is the property of Enterprise International. 
Entin cannot afford to own or maintain health hazards. 
Entin is going to build a beautiful new highrise providing 
much-needed apartment space where Rogers Place now 
squats, Miss Eldridge.” 

“How did you find out about my dear companions? 
Who told you how many live with me?” she demanded. 

He looked at her solemnly, remembering how the 
division chief had given him the the special assignment 
of clearing out Rogers Place, how he had bargained, 
pleaded, appealed to her by all possible media to no avail, 
how he had finally settled upon breaking into her apart- 
ment via an ancient fire escape through a back window— 
solely in order to strike the fear of burglary, of 
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vulnerability, into her—and how on entering the apart- 
ment in her absence he almost fainted at the smell and 
sight of cats of all sizes and colors and breeds, spitting and 
baring their teeth at him or rolling over or scattering in 
all directions, so that the source of the sickly odor pervad- 
ing the lobby and hallways of Rogers Place was suddenly 
clear to him and he was able to retreat down the creaking 
fire escape without leaving a sign that the apartment had 
been disturbed. 

“How did I find out, Miss Eldridge?” He clasped his 
hands and smiled mysteriously. ““Let’s call it a combina- 
tion of research and ratiocination.” 

“You are so satisfied with yourself, aren’t you, Mr. 
Drury? And I suppose you know that no one will offer me 
an apartment when I insist that my companions, every 
dear one of them, be allowed to share it with me?” 

“No one in his right m no commonsensical 
landlord is going to invite a health hazard into his build- 
ing, Miss Eldridge. Don’t you understand?” 

“Then where shall we live?” Her guard momentarily 
down, she looked beseechingly into his eyes. “You will no 
longer allow us a house, and who will allow us an apart- 
ment?” : 

“That is not my problem!” he retorted. “Get rid of 
your cats. Keep only a few. Farm them out to friends of 
yours and visit them on their birthdays. How do / know?” 
He avoided her gaze and looked out at the skyscape 
beyond his window, a dizzying panorama of Manhattan 
superstructures pointing like giant teeth at the clouds. 

When he turned back she was gone. Breathing more 
easily now, he swiveled around to confront his two large 
Karlsen versions of Iones dream images in an attempt to 
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see them from Clare Eldridge’s point of view. What in 
hell was wrong with the fact that they were pleasant? He 
remembered some of the disgusting infernal imagery in 
Hieronymus Bosch paintings he had seen in a course in 
art history he had taken in college—fornicating couples 
half swallowed by hairy submarine creatures, a man drop- 
ping coins from his anus. Who needed nightmares staring 
at you during your waking hours when they were only too 
ready to pounce on you in your sleep? Why else did 
practically three billion people all over the globe plug in 
nightly to the dreamistry of a Yosif Iones, the Starryteller, 
or to P.J.’s Fort Nox, or even to the watered-down moon- 
shine of an N. D. Buff and his Remedies? Very few 
centenarians like Miss Eldridge had any conception of 
the pressures of modern life. They were like perpetual 
children. Their daytime lives were so uncomplicated that 
they actually didn’t need any dream management. But 
they’d never know what they were missing, either. Civili- 
zation had its compensations, after all. . . . 

He examined with a rush of pride his Karlsen origi- 
nals, remembering how expensive they were, and won- 
dered whether he ought not to increase his insurance 
coverage of them. After all, hardly ten years ago, when 
lones was first beginning to make a reputation for him- 
self, this barely literate peasant attracted people like him- 
self among the educated and professional classes as his 
first regular subscribers, and now the Starryteller had 
captured more than 60 percent of the world market. 

These Karlsen originals of only five years ago were 
now worth eight to ten times what he had paid for them! 
(If only he had made such good investments in the others, 
he thought with a quick pang of regret, glancing over the 
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walls of his office where hung a work or two by this or that 
still unknown or then up-and-coming light-painter or 
holotronist or phasographer that a sure intuition told him 
would in five years be hailed as the new Picasso.) He was 
especially proud that the Entin conglomerate controlled 
Nocticom, the corporate lid over all of the Starryteller 
enterprises, activities that brought in a hefty chunk of 
Entin’s total income, a chunk so large that the true figures 
were concealed from everybody below vice-presidential 
level. This corporate connection was one of those lucky 
accidents of conjunction between his private and profes- 
sional lives that gave a little personal meaning to his 
workday. 

He fondly remembered the time Mr. Sherman him- 
self, president of the whole Entin conglomerate, had 
once entered his office on a routine hand-shaking tour a 
few years back and had congratulated him on his Karlsen 
originals. “Buy Karlsen and you buy Starryteller, and 
when you buy Starryteller you’re buying Entin!” he said, 
clapping Brian on the left shoulder. 

It was hard to believe that a sturdy little stump like 
lones—bumptious, vulgar, and primitive (he had gained 
his vast audience in spite of his personal reputation, even 
in spite of his regrettable appearances on video)—had the 
power to relieve countless millions of people of their night 
terrors, insomnia, and reliance on all of those sophis- 
ticated pills that made you sicker in the long run because, 
in taking away your nightmares, they robbed you of your 
dreamlife—lacking which no one could stay sane for very 
long. Iones, that unlikely slob, stood out from the whole 
slick pack of professional dreamists. He could be counted 
on more than any of his competitors—cut their prices 
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how they might—to banish the terrors of night and sub- 
stitute sheer entertainment: exciting, refreshing, reas- 
suring, original, inexhaustible night after night of 
dreamaturgical dazzle. He was the best of that whole 
proliferating group of modern artists who painted directly 
on the canvas of the brain. 

True artists, of course, must be allowed their idiosyn- 
crasies, their tantrums, their rich fecundity of antisocial 
behaviors. Artists make life more bearable for the rest of 
us, thought Brian. We pedestrians can’t make art out of 
our lives. We can wring neither order nor even much 
pleasantness out of the daily messes we make. What was 
wrong with a little damn pleasantness? he thought, his 
finger slashing holes in the air above his desk. He imag- 
ined himself haranguing her, waving an imperious finger 
in front of the stone-cold, tight-lipped countenance of 
the grande dame he had at last smoked out of her lair. 

He could already see the demolition crane swinging 
above Rogers Place. Would his jealous bastard of a divi- 
sion head give him the credit he deserved? he wondered. 
Never would he himself, of course, demand recognition. 
For years he had done his best—and with considerable 
success—to avoid being labeled an individualist. Nothing 
was ever done without teamwork, whether you did it 
yourself or not. But it sure would be appropriate for Chief 
of Legal to single him out at next month’s division meet- 
ing for special praise (which he could then appropriately 
disclaim). He could see the rubble of Rogers Place stink- 
ing up the avenue and imagined passersby giving it a wide 
berth. He thought he could sniff a trace of cat piss above 
his desk, flicked at his jacket sleeves, and turned up the 
air purifier to max. 
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“Just a little tired,” Audrey said, giving Brian a quick 
embrace, throwing her coat across the sofa, and accept- 
ing with delight the martini he handed her. She 
sauntered over to the living room window, her hips mov- 
ing gracefully beneath the soft beige material of her busi- 
ness suit, and Brian thought how exciting it would be to 
take her on his office desk, just as he sometimes did with 
Jill. Out of habit she opened the window for a few sec- 
onds and peered down at the twilight-darkened East 
River far below, an almost daily act confirming that the 
view out there was the real thing and not one of those 
rented scene-screens of only a couple of short years 
before. “I’ve got a little problem with Mike,” she said, 
turning to him. “I thought you could help me with it, 
darling.” 

“What, Mr. Footballer of 2089 giving you a prob- 
lem?” Brian laughed. “It couldn’t be that he’s tired too. 
Last time the four of us had dinner together Jill devel- 
oped the sweats for him. They’d have made an arrange- 
ment, too, if their free nights had overlapped. That guy 
simply exudes sexual energy.” 

“Sometimes he exudes more than I can handle,” she 
smiled, “but that’s not the problem.” 

“You're still sleeping over with him Friday, aren’t 
you?” 

“That’s the problem. An emergency came up and 
his best friend desperately needs the use of his apartment 
this Friday night.” 

“So why don’t you two just switch to another 
night—even, say, Sunday?” 
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“Well . . . they’re sending him to the Coast for two 
weeks on Saturday. He was really looking forward to Fri- 
day, and I hate to disappoint him.” She gazed at him 
apologetically. “Would you mind, dear, if I slept with 
Mike here this Friday? I mean, won’t Jill or Pat or who- 
ever switch to a Friday for you, just to be accommodat- 
ing?” 

He felt a twinge of annoyance. “My dear, if I had 
wanted to spend the night with a friend, I would have 
arranged it in advance. How do you think it would look 
if I were to suddenly call whoever and ask her to change 
her plans because my wife wants me out of here on 
Friday? It would look as if I’ve got no control over my 
life!” 

“Brian, I really think you are raising your voice.” 

“Sorry, darling.” He dropped into an armchair and 
took a deep breath. “It’s just that on Fridays I look 
forward to staying put, going nowhere, just unwinding at 
home after a typically tough week. Really, though, I’m 
surprised that Mike would be so insensitive to my feel- 
ings.” 

“But he isn’t, Brian. /’m the one who invited Aim.’ 

“Oh?” 

“Of course, darling, on the assumption that you 
would understand and be your usual civilized self.”’ She 
smiled at him innocently. 

“Well . . . of course, I don’t want to put you in an 
awkward position.” 

“There’s no reason you couldn’t sleep on the sofa 
here in the living room, is there? Not as comfortable as 
the bed, but. . .” 

He took a swig of his drink. “Just let me think about 
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it a while. Are you sure that’s all that’s making you look 
so tired?” 

“That’s not all.” 

“What else, then?” 

“T can’t shake that sensation I had this morning of 
waking up and feeling a bit cheated.” 

“T’ve been feeling that way myself,” Brian nodded 
sympathetically. “Did you watch the Dreambeam re- 
view?” 

“Yes. Just think of it. A billion and a half subscribers 
left in the same fix! It was like a cliffhanger. Do you think 
Iones’ll come through with the conclusion tonight?” 

“T don’t know if it’s possible,” said Brian. ‘“‘No pro- 
fessional dreamist takes a chance on continuations. It 
would take too much constructive power to sustain a story 
line over a series of nights. If Iones is pushing for con- 
tinuations, he might lose tons of subscribers overnight. If 
that’s what he’s trying, he’s got a pair of brass balls.” 

“I hope he tries,” Audrey said wistfully. “He gave 
one of his best last night, even though it did dangle. I 
don’t think either of us is going to drop him just because 
of that.” 

“His rivals claim he’s losing his mental grip,” said 
Brian. “I can’t buy that. The most intelligent commenta- 
tor I heard suggested there might be some deep message 
in what Jones did last night. He’s the spokesman for a 
small group of neo-Jungian critics. Their ideas never get 
taken seriously outside of academic circles, but-——” 

“And for damn good reasons!” Audrey snickered. 
“Who needs explanations by professors?” 

“I didn’t say I believed him, I just said-——” 

“If my bosses had to consult professors on the stock 
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market, we wouldn’t stay in business a week!” she per- 
sisted, warming to one of her favorite topics. “The ‘pro- 
fessors’ predicted an economic downturn two years ago, 
and what did our top execs do? They kept buying and 
buying and the market went up and up——’” 

“And they made out like bandits, I know, I know,” 
Brian sighed. “I’m not sold on professors, but I am damn 
curious about what happened last night. Would you mind 
telling me what yours was like? I don’t mean to pry, 
Audrey, but . . . how'd the end of your dream go?” 

Audrey sighed and walked pensively over to the 
bathroom. He followed her to the foyer and turned left 
behind her to the bathroom door. “I guess the first seg- 
ments were unremarkable,” she punned, slipping down 
slacks and panties and easing herself onto the toilet seat, 
“something about Mike at the office, then scenes about 
a couple of old lovers from college days. But then it got 
awfully imaginative and delicious as I made love, first to 
the handsomest man in the world, tossed him aside then 
made more technically interesting love to the most ath- 
letic man in the world, in a cave looking out on some 
endless sunny beach, got tired of him and then used what 
I knew on a private stratocruiser with the richest man in 
the world, then s 

“The ending? Come to the point,” he urged, admir- 
ing her smooth white buttocks, fascinated by the soft blue 
subcutaneous lines marbling the skin, but at the same 
time inching away from the threshold, beaten back by the 
musk smell of her gushing urine. It was as pungent as the 
cat smell at the Eldridge place, and a definite mark of 
Audrey’s physiological individuality. Other women he 
knew did not have such a fog-thick aggressive muskiness 
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to their pee as hers did, especially in the morning, when 
they both had to use the bathroom at the same time and 
he stood brushing his teeth while she sat spraying behind 
him. 

“Am I bothering you?” she asked, looking over her 
shoulder as he stood in the doorway. 

“Of course not,” he lied, breathing as little as possi- 
ble. 

“Well,” she continued, “I knew I was on some sort 
of quest, for a man who could turn me on permanently, 
I guess, and there were all these fabulous settings—until 
I came toa rocky field, and it was growing dark, and there 
was a guy I couldn’t see clearly, beckoning to me from the 
open door of a shack, and I knew it was warm and com- 
fortable in there and my whole being thrilled with antici- 
pation. I felt it was some long-forgotten somebody that 
| already intimately knew, and he wouldn’t be the richest 
this or the handsomest that, but. . . .” 

“But you met obstacles, right?” he coaxed. She sud- 
denly blushed. 

“Exactly. Absolutely absurd, too. In order to reach 
the shack I’d have to ford reams and reams of securities— 
an allusion to my job, of course—which were rushing 
down in four streams between me and the doorway. No, 
in fact, the last stream moved calmly, uphill, and seemed 
to lead right to the doorway. It was funny, all those 
securities tumbling down past the securities analyst and 
making her feel terribly insecure.” As she pulled up her 
slacks he backed into the foyer. “The dream ended then, 
but even now my heart’s pounding like crazy to know who 
and what I’d find behind that door! Iones has got me in 
the palm of his hand, and if he thinks he can get away 
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with being a big tease simply because he’s the superstar 
of moon magic, he’s got another think coming.” 

“That’s interesting,” he said as they returned to the 
living room. 

“Will Friday be all right, then, darling? If not, I'll 
understand, you know, and you can help me invent some 
excuse I can offer to Mike.” 

For one moment a wild idea occurred to him: to 
have Mike skip his turn and ask her to sleep with him 
instead, completely out of schedule. Catching himself up 
short, he smiled wryly. It was one of those “regressive- 
possessive” moods, as they were called. “No problem, 
Audrey,” he cheerfully assured her, knowing he was doing 
the right thing and that everyone would approve of his 
being accommodating. A good marriage was based on 
mutual deference, and he knew that their civilized behav- 
ior toward each other was what made their relationship 
work—far longer and better than that of many of their 
past friends who let their atavism spoil a good thing, 
wreck the sharing of an extremely scarce apartment and 
the vital sharing of two incomes. “I'll just sleep out here 
on the sofa Friday.” 

“You're a sweetheart, dear.” She gave him a quick 
warm hug, and the press of her bosom made him think 
longingly of her blue-veined expanse of thigh. But he 
turned his mind back to the subject of last night’s dreams 
since it was enormously important to him just then and, 
besides, they did not make love on Mondays. 

“Would you like to hear the way my dream ended, 
Audrey?” 

“Of course, honey. But first could you pour me an- 
other martini?” 
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He made refills for both of them, putting very little 
water in his scotch this time. “Of course it was just a 
variation of the same quest theme that was behind yours. 
As usual, my own imagery was very different. Mine was 
a sort of quest for the Holy Grail, but the Grail would be 
embodied in a very special woman. I was Sir Pierce-Veil 
and had to disrobe and accommodate various increasingly 
interesting women in order to gain directions to some 
remote castle where Id find the object of my longing. All 
I could glimpse of her, though, was a lovely silhouette 
through a lighted chapel archway. I felt that she was 
desperate to be joined with me, but what could I do? She 
was guarded by four knights on the drawbridge. Three of 
them were scowling ogres, one standing behind the other, 
each uglier and more menacing than the one before. 
They wore filthy, dented armor, and they made the place 
stink like . . . rotting flesh. The fourth knight was utterly 
different. He was strikingly clean and handsome. He 
straddled the threshold of his—liege lady?—and wore a 
dazzling breastplate of gold, and blue, and scarlet, and 
purple, decked with rows of jewels, and he looked like the 
high priest of some sacred temple. And out from that 
entranceway an intoxicating smell of roses suddenly 
wafted toward me. Roses cutting through rot! I was just 
about to do battle with the three uglies when I woke 
up—feeling cheated, like you. I’d really like to believe 
that Iones has some razzle-dazzle finish in store for us.” 

“I had to cross streams, you had to pass knights,” 
said Audrey. 

“And in each case it’s the number four.” Brian pon- 
dered the fact briefly, then shrugged in defeat. 

“There are always such correspondences in our 
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dreams, dear,” Audrey reminded him. “Why don’t we 
leave the dreamwork to Iones? I trust him implicitly. 
When I switched off to Buff a few years ago—remember 
I thought I’d be in better sync with one of my erstwhile 
lovers?—I found my nights nowhere near as imaginative 
and thrilling, nowhere near as reliable and consistent. 
Sometimes he’d fail me completely.” 

“And you'd wake up in terror,” Brian reluctantly 
recalled. “It would ruin my sleep, too. We'd have terror 
after terror and be nervous wrecks the whole day, just 
waiting for the next night to come and stitch us back 
together again. The thing about Jones is that he not only 
gives you great highs, but he almost never breaks down 
either. He costs more, but he’s worth it.” 

“Last time we had the terrors it wasn’t even his fault. 
Remember? It was a malfunctioning transducer.” 

“But they came within the hour and repaired it,” he 
reminded her. ‘Fantastic service!” 

“Can you imagine what these worldwide service 
crews must cost them, Brian? And when you add in 
station maintenance, satellite costs, et cetera, I’m sure 
they operate on a very small profit margin but make it in 
volume. . . . Sorry, honey. I sound like I’m still at work. 
Speaking of which, how were things at the office today?” 

He tried to sound offhand about it. “Not bad. My 
Board of Health ploy worked. Eldridge is on her way 
out.” 

“Cheers!” said Audrey. “To victory!” They clicked 
nearly empty glasses. Another drink and they would sit — 
down to the dinner that FineDine had delivered to- 
night—a full-course Greek feast, including wine. 
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“All she worries about is what to do with her cats. 
She’s more rigid than most people past the hundred 
mark, but the old bitch did have her dignity, I’ll grant her 
that,” he conceded. “Look, damn it, even a Clare El- 
dridge has to accommodate to reality. She and fifty thou- 
sand cats have to make way for change!” 

“That old lady’s getting to you, Brian.” 

“She absolutely despises the way I live.” 

“They clutter up a lot of valuable real estate,” Au- 
drey sighed, “‘but in their own way they’re to be pitied. 
They boast about all the advantages they had half a cen- 
tury ago, but just look at the way their marital and sexual 
lives were always screwed up, always in conflict with each 
other.” 

“She despised my Karlsens,” Brian said, still smol- 
dering. “She has no idea what they’re worth. Did you know 
they’ve appreciated about ten times in value in just five 
years? What I ought to do is take a big chunk of our 
savings and go out and buy another one at current market 
price, because in another five years & 

“I don’t want to listen to your simple-minded eco- 
nomics,” Audrey groaned, clapping her hands to her ears. 
“I have long ceased quarreling with your taste, my dear, 
but when it comes to the art market, you are a babe in 
the woods! The average appreciation in art values tends 
to be accelerated or depressed in inverse proportion to the 
trend in the Dow-Jones averages, particularly when 
looked at over a span of five to ten years, and the great 
probability is that the stock market is going to be boom- 
ing for at least the next five years, so that your timing for 
jumping into the—” 
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“Don’t lecture me, Audrey! Damn it, for one who 
ridicules professors, you sure sound like the worst of the 
lot.” 

“Touchée.”” Deflated, she sank down into the arm- 
chair opposite his. “I just start panicking when you talk 
about buying more art right now. Our walls are covered 
with stuff you couldn’t sell for the price you paid.” 

“T have an eye for these things, Audrey. You can’t 
tell yet. You’ve got to give them another five, ten 
WOATS Pia 

“Brian, did you say we’re eating Greek tonight?” 

“Yes,”’ he snorted. 

“Brian?” 

Yess 

“Do you think it stupid for us to have a. . . cat?” 

“In an apartment? Yes.” 

“What do you think it would be like to have a 
baby?” 

“A what?” 

“A baby.” 

“For dinner? Greasy,” he said. 

“Seriously. Career women like myself, approaching 
thirty-five, occasionally have these fantasies. . . .” 

He smiled indulgently. “If I may remind you, we 
agreed from the very beginning that it would be totally 
impractical for us.” 

“For us, yes, totally impractical.” 


3 


He could not resist Miss Eldridge’s invitation for dinner 
on her last evening at Rogers Place. The covered dishes 
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of her silver service were enormous. A rancid odor came 
from the one nearest him, and she clucked her tongue 
and opened it. The sad eyes and befouled beard of Mr. 
Uttenberg peered out at him from under a rotting heap 
of sewage. “You got a big bonus for that merger, didn’t 
you?” said Mr. Uttenberg. “I lost my company and they 
tossed me into the garbage.”” He slammed the lid back on, 
but Miss Eldridge had already exposed the next dish, in 
which the naked and disemboweled person of Hugo Pur- 
cell sprang to a sitting position, scattering parsley all over 
the table. “You helped them clean me out of every bit of 
property I owned,” he cried, “‘and then you helped them 
garnish my miserable salary!” Nauseated, Brian turned 
away from the table as Clare Eldridge snatched covers off 
other giant dishes. Familiar voices shouted accusations at 
him as he groped for the door. Dozens of cats scattered 
beneath his feet. He pulled at the knob but the door 
would not open. The ball of a demolition crane suddenly 
smashed through the wall next to him, and the whole 
ceiling began to fall in on his head. He woke in a cowering 
sweat, and as he instinctively reached out for Audrey, he 
felt her damp hands already grabbing and pinching at his 
chest. They pulled apart, sat up in bed and stared trem- 
bling at each other. Half the bedding was on the floor, 
indicating that they had been tossing and turning for a 
good part of the night. 

“Coffee. Let’s have coffee,” said Audrey, shivering, 
half her face mask rubbed away. They sat down to the 
fresh-made morning coffee that always awaited them. 
“It’s disgusting,” she said, as if talking to herself. “I never 
thought I was using my body to get ahead. Is that behind 
my relationship with Eugene? Be honest, Brian, god- 
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damnit!” She brushed at her thighs, as though slapping 
at some imaginary creature she still saw moving there. 

Brian swiped at his hair, surprised that no plaster 
dust fell off into his coffee. “I’m only doing my job!” he 
shouted, not fully hearing her. “An honest job. It’s what 
I get paid for. I shall not be blamed for tossing anyone 
to the wolves. I’m just a goddamn lawyer, and just be- 
cause I’m a little talented in my work. . . .” 

“T feel shattered,” said Audrey. “Look at you. You’re 
a mess, too.” 

“The hell with complaining to Dreambeam. Star- 
tyteller belongs to Entin. I’m calling directly in to the 
president’s office. Sherman knows me. He knows I do 
good work, good work. What the hell’s happening with 
lones?” 

“T got flayed alive the whole night,” Audrey said, 
cupping her face in her hands. “The whole thing is ridicu- 
lous. It could have been a power outage.” 

Brian turned his head back and forth between the 
balls of his outspread palms. “Just a dumb stupid dream, 
and yet I s 

“T dread going in to work today,” said Audrey. 

“We can’t let ourselves feel that way.” 

“So you feel it too.” 

He avoided her stare. “‘Maybe I don’t work well with 
people,” he muttered. “Maybe I could’ve handled things 
differently. . . . I could wring Iones’s neck!” 

“I think Eugene secretly despises me,” Audrey 
mused. “If I go in today I might run into him.” 

“You got where you are because you’re smart, and 
that’s all there is to it.” 

“But there are other smart women in the firm,” 
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Audrey persisted, “‘and they’ll never have a direct line to 
the v.p.’s office the way | have.” 

“We had a bad night, but we are going to show up 
at work, and that’s that.” Brian rapped the table with his 
knuckles. By the time he got to the office the first telecast 
of Funscope would be on. As it turned out, the explana- 
tion was as Audrey had predicted. Dreambeam opened 
with an apology from the Starryteller’s p.r. man, who 
personally appeared looking bleary-eyed and headachy, 
himself a victim of the night’s distresses: 

“It appears that technical difficulties resulted in a 
‘bad trip’ last night for some of our subscribers. Yes,” he 
continued, managing a sorry smile, “the Starryteller has 
a screw loose, folks! But don’t you worry. The trouble has 
been tracked down. Unfortunately, though, the equip- 
ment will take about forty-eight hours to repair. So for a 
night or two we'll dip into our tape file and beam out an 
lones classic, a favorite that I’m sure you'll all enjoy 
dreaming again. Once more, our apologies for the mishap 
and the two-night delay in live programming, but is there 
anyone more worth spending each wonderful night with 
than the Starryteller?” 

As vague and unsatisfactory as the brief explanation 
was, Brian decided to can the idea of calling in his com- 
plaint to the office of Entin’s president. It was only be- 
cause he felt personally attacked—for dishonesty, 
hypocrisy, and insensitivity—that the idea of registering 
his indignation with the Head Shed had seemed so impor- 
tant to him. How asinine to react that way, jeopardizing 
the respect in which Sherman held him, when hundreds 
of millions had been made to feel equally wretched last 
night. Follow such guilt trips to their logical conclusion 
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and the whole economy would grind to a halt. He noted 
with annoyance that the cold, thin-lipped stare of Clare 
Eldridge hovered in his mind’s eye as the specific audi- 
ence to which he had been addressing these last mental 
remarks. 

On Wednesday nights Brian bunked out at Jill’s, 
and Eugene bunked in with Audrey, but only after Brian 
and Audrey dined alone together. Halfway through a 
pleasant candlelight dinner—accompanied by a fine 
soave that put them in a warm, relaxed mood in which 
to enjoy their separate forthcoming rendezvous—Audrey 
introduced into the conversation the same peculiar theme 
she had broached the previous evening: “Do you think it 
really silly for us to have a child, Brian?” 

“Audrey, do you perhaps think that in the glow of 
wine and candles, and in the anticipation of a sweet night 
with Eugene, you just might not be confusing the ideas 
of sex and reproduction?” 

“I’m afraid I was doing worse.” She stared down at 
the table. “I was confusing marriage with reproduction.” 

“I suppose,” said Brian, pouring them both more 
wine, “that for some people it works out fine. I, for one, 
am not psychologically ready to take on such a permanent 
obligation. Think of what it would do to our social lives. 
It would destroy the entire fabric of our most intimate 
relationships.” 

“Well, if I did have a child it would not necessarily 
affect your relationships.” 

“Come on, now,” he said, passing his wineglass 
under his nose, “marriage involves a sharing of responsi- 
bilities. Do you think I would dump the whole burden of 
our child on you?” 
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“No, you wouldn’t. You’re the most considerate 
man I know.” Audrey brushed back her light brown hair 
and gazed pensively up at the flickering candleglow on ° 
the ceiling. “But I was not thinking of having our child. 
I was thinking of having my own.” 

Brian coughed and spattered wine over the table. 

“I was thinking of having a child with someone else. 
A man who would be psychologically prepared, of course, 
to share the burden of childrearing. If I really wanted a 
child, Brian, wouldn’t that be the perfect solution for 
both of us?” 

“Really, Audrey!” Brian tapped carefully at some 
scattered droplets with his napkin. 

“I mean, when you think of the atavism of former 
friends of ours like George and Sharon who just had to 
have their child . .. why should we do a trip on each other 
like that, be miserable, divorce, and wind up in the social 
and financial gutter like they did? I see nothing wrong, 
Brian, with occasionally linking sex and reproduction, but 
I do think it absolutely absurd to yoke marriage and 
reproduction. Marriage has to do with emotional, intel- 
lectual, social, and financial compatibility. The biological 
urges toward sex and reproduction have nothing necessar- 
ily to do with those keystones of a meaningful human 
relationship.” 

He knew she was right, and yet the idea of her 
having a child by another man somehow stuck in his 
craw. He searched rapidly for the cause of this repug- 
nance of his, and then he realized what it might be: the 
intrusion on his space of two new human beings—a 
child and its father—both of whom would enter the 
orbit of Audrey, and therefore intersect his, through an 
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act of her volition alone independent of his. He let her 
know his thoughts. 

“But they would not intrude on your space any more 
than Mike or Eugene does now, dear.” 

“But a child in our apartment 

“It wouldn’t be in our apartment,” Audrey smiled. 
‘Would I be so inconsiderate as to impose on you in that 
way? You know me better, darling.” 

“Well, a nursery is appropriate for only part of each 


”» 
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day. 

“And I would spend half of each working day there 
for a full year, on full salary, as part of my maternity 
benefits, and so could the father on his benefits.” 

“And after work?” 

“Tt would live at the father’s place, of course.” 

“And how do you know that the gentleman would 
be interested in such an arrangement?” Brian smiled. 

“Oh, but I know Mike would.” 

“Mike? Is he . . . your choice?” 

“You look terribly upset, dear. Do you have an objec- 
tion to Mike? Certainly, he would not invade your space 
any more than he does now when we all have dinner 
together or go to a show in a foursome. And from a 
eugenic point of view, isn’t he a superb specimen of 
biological manhood?” 

“T simply . . . I just feel terribly surprised, that’s all.” 
He felt an overwhelming desire to “put his foot down,” 
as they used to say in the old melodramas, but he didn’t 
want to appear like an utter fool in the face of Audrey’s 
perfectly reasonable arguments. 

Audrey leaned over and searched his eyes. “I sense 
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something terribly emotional in your reaction,” she said 
softly. “Maybe I’m being totally inconsiderate and I don’t 
realize it.” 

“Don’t be absurd,” he gasped. “‘You have a perfect 
right to have a child . . . with Mike. I even like Mike— 
even though I realize that my ‘approval’ can hardly be a 
consideration of yours. I just think that it’s all so... . 
impractical. You’ll damage your career!” he exclaimed 
with conviction. “I know that no one will overtly hinder 
you, but there are all those subtle things that happen 
when a career woman decides to do a perfectly legal thing 
like having a baby and——” 

“My career?” she smiled. “I’m not so sure I haven’t 
advanced further in my career than I deserve.” 

There was an awkward silence. 

“Really,” she said, “if on some emotional level I’m 
trespassing on our relationship, I'll. . . I’ll drop the idea.” 
She again looked at him searchingly, began to reach out 
her hand toward his, then subtly retracted it. He began 
to reach out his to hers just a fraction of a second late, 
then kept on extending it to a candlestick, which he 
pointlessly moved an inch or so. 

“I have no emotional objections whatsoever,” he 
insisted, staring at the candlestick. “Next thing I know 
you'll be accusing me of some primitive reaction like 
‘territoriality’ or a 

“Jealousy?” 

“Don’t be an idiot, Audrey.” 

“I don’t know,” she murmured. “Maybe it would 
amuse me a little to see a streak of the primitive in you, 
even if you faked it sometimes. Mike has it.” 
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“It explains the primitive connection you wish to 
establish with him.” 

“It’s tolerable in small doses. . . . Anyway, Brian, 
please let me know how you really feel about it, because 
if I’m going to terminate my pregnancy 

“Your pregnancy! And you're calling me emo- 
tional?” 

‘““____my pregnancy .. . I’ll want to do it within the 
next two weeks, darling.” 

“Well,” he sniffed, ‘I thank you for consulting me 
after the fact.” 

“Tt’s not yet a fact. I want you to decide whether it’s 
to be a fact or not.” 

Brian wiped his lips with his napkin and stood up 
from the table. “It’s getting kind of late. It would be 
unfair of me to still be here when Eugene comes.” 

“Oh, yes,” she smiled, shaking her head, “I forgot 
to mention that Eugene won’t be coming tonight.” 

“Oh? You mean you switched him with Mike so 
that Friday—?” 

“No, I simply didn’t . . . feel like it tonight, and 
asked him to respect my feelings.” 

“You probably hurt his.” 

“It should be better for the both of us,” she said 
cryptically. 

“Won't you be bored . . . alone?” 

“No, I think I'll feel very good, just capriciously 
taking the night off.” 

“Well, enjoy yourself, dear.” She did not look him 
in the eyes. He was completely upset by her behavior, and 
he hoped it would not show in his manner toward Jill 
tonight. He put on a smile and winked at her. “Perhaps 
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a little unpredictability will serve only to whet Eugene’s 
appetite toward you.” 

“I don’t care about his appetite.” 

Brian shrugged his shoulders and walked out to the 
coat closet. Something in Audrey’s mood worried him 
enough to distract him even while he repeatedly made 
love to Jill that night. Quantitatively, his performance 
was up to par, and technically it was probably as smooth 
as ever, so that Jill didn’t seem to notice. Besides, her 
particular enthusiasm that night seemed to make up for 
his own lack of spirit. In any case, it would have been a 
much better evening, all told, if the Starryteller had 
beamed in live. The rerun was good, but a bit predictable. 
Nothing like a live transmission. 

Somehow the whole night seemed to Brian a little 
secondhand and only mildly refreshing. Not that there 
was anything he could complain about . . . but on getting 
up with Jill on Thursday morning, he already rather guilt- 
ily looked forward to spending the coming night with 
Audrey, at home, and sharing the next live Jones with 
her. Jill was an N. D. Buff fan, a taste he tolerated but 
couldn’t wholly respect in her. 

At work that morning Jill beeped him and asked— 
rather inappropriately, he thought—whether he’d had a 
pleasant night. 

“Perfect!” he snapped. He was annoyed that she 
would use the vidicom for personal communications. He 
really must tell her to stuff that presumptuous wink. How 
much of his mood last night had she sensed? he won- 
dered. 
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He could not step off the bus, although he should have. 
It was Tuesday just after work, and he was scheduled to 
show up at Pat’s apartment for dinner, and to sleep over, 
but he saw Audrey, of all people, resting her head on the 
shoulder of a strange man in the back of the crowded bus, 
and his curiosity forced him to miss his stop. Apparently 
she had not yet recognized him, even though she looked 
straight at him once or twice, and he was indignant that 
she was seeing someone on Tuesday night, her rest-at- 
home night, and that she had not told him about it. The 
bus ride was a long one, and it would be very late before 
he got to Pat’s place, but he did not give a damn about 
Pat; he waited till no one was left on the bus besides 
himself, Audrey, and the stranger, and he finally strode 
up right in front of them and stared at her in anger. She 
did not seem to notice him. “Audrey!” he shouted. She 
and her companion got up and passed him by, as if he did 
not exist, and made for the exit. 

Suddenly he was sitting on the sofa of his own living 
room, chatting pleasantly with Mike, red-bearded, big- 
shouldered Mike. Dinner was long over, and Mike— 
pleasant as he was—should have been on his way some 
time ago. Conversation now became strained, and he 
began to fidget and glance furtively at his watch. It was 
Saturday, and Saturday was one of his own nights with 
Audrey, who must be waiting impatiently in the bed- 
room, wondering what was detaining him. “Aren’t you 
coming, dear?” he heard her embarrassed voice. “Well,” 
said Mike, slapping him on the knee, “pleasant talking to 

you, but I guess you'll have to be leaving now. The lady’s 
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a bit impatient.” “Me leave?” said Brian. “It’s Saturday. 
This is my night.” “No, no. It’s Friday,” said Mike. 
“You're mistaken.” “Nonsense! My watch shows Satur- 
day,” he pointed. “Yes,” said Mike, “it’s Saturday, but 
you don’t understand. Audrey will no longer sleep with 
you. She’s having my baby.” “Get the hell out of here!” 
said Brian, taking a swing at him. Mike caught his wrist 
in midair and held it in a steel-hard grip. “Audrey!” Brian 
shouted. “Tell him to get the hell out of here!” “Mike,” 
cooed Audrey, “where are you? Aren’t you coming, 
dear?” 

Brian awoke in a rage and glared at Audrey, who lay 
face down next to him and was evidently sobbing into her 
pillow. Today was Friday, he remembered, and tonight 
Mike would be sleeping right here, in this bed, and it all 
seemed perfectly reasonable. “Isn’t it perfectly reason- 
able?” he screamed at Audrey in his mind, and in his 
mind Audrey answered, “Mike . . . aren’t you coming, 
dear?” True, he did not give a damn for Pat. It tickled 
him to imagine Pat feeling hurt if he did not show up, 
but he saw quite clearly now that she would simply be 
annoyed, annoyed at his discourtesy—as he would be if 
she had done the same to him—and that she would finally 
curl up comfortably in front of a detective thriller, which 
he was sure that she infinitely preferred to him anyway. 
Meanwhile, he felt so angry at Audrey that tears sprang 
to his eyes just to think of her dismissing him like that. 
Suddenly, his anger turned against himself to think that 
it was just dreams, just some disturbing dreams, that had 
wrought him up like this. 

Finally, he sat bolt upright in bed and remembered 
that the dream-set that had just wrung him to pieces had 
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been transmitted fresh and direct from Iones, that the 
“technical difficulties” were supposed to have been solved 
during the previous forty-eight hours. He sat quivering 
with anger—at Audrey, at Mike, at himself, and at Iones. 
He felt unutterably let down, betrayed, lonely. These 
were not just night terrors, pure and simple. The terrors 
that struck during one of those rare breaks in transmission 
would wake you so that you could fend them off just as 
they became most menacing. 

The dreams you paid for you could not wake up 
from. Not without powerful external disturbances. And 
that was one reason you subscribed—for the security of 
unbroken sleep. Last night, then, Iones had put millions 
upon millions of subscribers around the globe—and some 
would still be receiving for several hours to come— 
through agonies and tortures against which they were 
totally defenseless. All of us held, like flies, in his steel 
grip, thought Brian, still feeling a lifelike pain in his wrist. 
Was it again a question of technical difficulties, systemic 
malfunctions? he wondered. The alternative sent a shud- 
der through him so powerful that it shook the bed be- 
neath him. Iones was doing this intentionally. One of the 
greatest artistic imaginations of all time—warped, de- 
ranged, and for no clear reason acting out methodically 
a sadistic drama in and against the minds of a trusting, 
captive audience of fifteen hundred million sleepers. 

Brian stole a sidelong glance at Audrey. Conscious 
that he had been staring at her, she had turned away from 
him and was trying to choke down her sobs. The convul- 
sive movements of her body jostled the bed. Makes no 
sense, he thought. To deliberately ruin his own market? 
Iones may be personally disgusting, but for years he has 
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been the most practical of businessmen and the most 
popular of artists. What reason on earth could there be 
for him to destroy his commercial empire deliberately? 
The Dreamworld Vacationlands that dotted every conti- 
nent were a spinoff of his imaginative magic—and Entin 
held a great deal of stock in that chain. Starryburgers was 
already offering stiff competition to the Burger Baron. 
The very pajamas he was wearing—a gift from Audrey on 
his last birthday—sported a rings-of-Saturn pattern with 
“The Starryteller Loves Me’ printed boldly across the 
chest. 

Audrey was no longer sobbing but she didn’t seem 
about to get up either. “Let’s go,” he nudged. “It’s your 
turn in the shower first this morning.” 

“I don’t want to get up, and you know why,” she 
said, still turned away from him. 

“C’mon. You should be cheerful and bouncy this 
morning. It’s Friday. Tonight you'll be tossing and turn- 
ing all night again, but with Mike. Doesn’t that get your 
juices flowing?” 

“The prospect seems to bother you,” she said, lean- 
ing back on her elbows and looking straight at him. 

“Don’t be ridiculous,” he snorted. “I’m only trying 
to give you an incentive to get out of bed.” 

“You're all the incentive I need.” 

“Oh, then why don’t we just cancel our Saturday 
nights together? You can double up with Mike—unless 
he has something better to do.” 

“It would make no difference in the world to you if 
you did cancel your Saturday nights with me,” she sighed, 
“and your Tuesday nights with Pat, and your Wednesday 
nights with Jill, and K 
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“What are you sarcastically driving at?” he snapped. 

“You don’t have an ounce of . . . love in your guts 
for any woman you sleep with.” 

“Love!” he said. “My, my, now aren’t we getting 
archaic! And I suppose Mike ‘loves’ you in some way that 
I don’t. Is that what you’re driving at?” 

“You're trivializing what I’m trying to say.” 

“And if I took seriously what you were trying to 
say and confused the socioeconomics of marriage with 
twentieth-century romanticism we’d wind up < 

“Tm sorry about my choice of words. I mean ‘enthu- 
siasm,’ ‘feeling,’ whatever it was that drew us together in 
the first place.”’ She, too, was sitting up now, her knees 
raised beneath her gauzy nightdress, her arms folded 
across her knees, and her face suddenly slumped onto her 
arms. 

“Aren’t you oversimplifying the complex of motives 
that initially drew us together?” he sneered. 

“And aren’t you avoiding the fact that you don’t 
even know why you go to bed with the women you do, 
that it gives you more trouble than pleasure to keep to the 
schedule you do?” 

“The variety is, has been, and always will be a factor 
contributing to my mental health—and social stability,” 
he insisted. “And what about you? Are you so ‘enthusias- 
tic’ about Mike that you are willing to allow his sexual 
acrobatics to monopolize your entire sensorium?” 

“Don’t I hear an archaic note in your excessive con- 
cern with Mike?” she retorted with a strange half-laugh, 
half-sob. 

“My excessive concern! It’s you who are having a 


child by him!” 
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“That bothers you. A lot. It does, doesn’t it?” She 
stared at him, her eyes welling with tears. The look of her 
embarrassed him. 

“Not at all!” 

“You're lying,” she said, then changing her tone and 
touching him, “And besides, I am not necessarily having 
a child by him, or don’t you remember what I 4 

He pulled his arm away from her touch as though 
she had stung him. “Frankly,” he snapped, “I don’t be- 
lieve you even enjoy sleeping with Mike any more. I 
wonder how he feels toward you— knowing that your sole 
remaining interest in him is as sperm donor.” 

She slid down flat into bed and gazed blankly at the 
large blank video screen in the ceiling. “It isn’t right,” she 
said at last, “for us to nose into each other’s outside 
relationships when they don’t intrude upon our own ar- 
rangements. It is a violation of personal freedom.” 

“Not to mention the Declaration of Sexual Rights, 
right there in the marriage agreement,” he shrugged. “I 
know you’re right, but that goes for both of us!’”’ He 
glanced sharply at her expressionless face. 

“What’s kept us together these eight years,” she said 
to the ceiling, “‘is, at the very least, our respect for each 
other’s privacy.” 

“Why don’t we just apologize to each other and get 
the hell up out of bed? Look at the time.” 

“I’m not going in to work today,” she said dully. 
“And I’m calling it off with Mike tonight, too.” 

“What!” he said. “Listen, Audrey, you don’t have to 
tell me what your dreams were about, but I know damn 
well that Iones has done it again—to both of us. You 
wake up in a sweat and you start doubting everything that 
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you normally take for granted. I think that the man is sick 
or something and he’s taking it all out on us.” 

“You feel it too?” 

“Yes,” he sighed. 

“Then why do you want to get up?” 

“You can’t ajford to take off an unjustified day. 
There are hundreds out there waiting like sharks to trip 
you up, to get the better of you.” 

“T’ll make up a plausible excuse. Eugene will cover 
for me,” she added ironically. 

“Get up,” he pleaded, panicky at her seeming deter- 
mination not to budge. He looked alternately at her limp 
figure and at the clock. “At lunchtime Dreambeam will 
carry an explanation of what went wrong. And it damn 
well better be a good one. Up, Audrey. Please.” 

“Leave me alone. You’d better take your shower. 
You'll be late.” 


a 


At noon Funscope carried a Dreambeam Special, a de- 
bate carried live and prompted by worldwide reaction to 
Iones’s recent performances. According to the president 
of Nocticom, the corporate entity under which all of the 
Starryteller’s enterprises were grouped, Iones simply saw 
no point in appearing personally to face today’s panel. 
The Starryteller did not object, however, to his being 
represented by his corporation president. Therefore he, 
Yakiv Sedirion, would attempt to answer any questions 
that the distinguished panelists wished to ask. 

“What do you mean, he sees no point in appear- 
ing?” asked N. D. Buff, Iones’s closest competitor in the 
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art of dreamaturgy, a gaunt, white-haired man with deep- 
set eyes. “Doesn’t he owe a personal appearance to the 
hundreds of millions out there whose sleep he’s been 
ruining lately? You’re his cousin, Sedirion. Surely you can 
give us a better reason for Tones not showing today.” 

“I do not know more than I have said, Mr. Buff. But 
since you know so much more than I do,” Sedirion 
shrugged, “why don’t you take this opportunity to explain 
Yosif Iones to the world?” 

“Gentlemen,” the Dreambeam moderator broke in, 
stroking his impeccably groomed, silver-streaked brown 
hair, “this is of course an emotionally charged issue for 
everyone. Let’s try to look at it as objectively as possible, 
shall we?” He glanced from one to the other with a 
nervous smile, then gave the floor to a third member of 
the panel, Harold Larson, the overweight, bleary-eyed, 
longtime editor of Nightlines, the leader in the dreamlife 
magazine field. 

“This is a matter of very grave concern,” Larson 
began, his eyes widening. “Just a little while ago I got 
several calls from people filing for divorce as a direct 
result, they claimed, of last night’s Starryteller episodes. 
I have also heard about top executives quitting their posts 
in reaction to the previous Iones nightm dream se- 
quence. There are also scattered reports of an unusual 
amount of recent absenteeism in business and industry. 
These past two dream nights have been shattering to the 
confidence of countless people with regard to some of 
their basic social commitments.” The scope showed Lar- 
son’s hands a-tremble in his lap. “There are the fringies 
who claim Iones is the devil,” he laughed, “but we cannot 
disregard the appearance, noted by some of my neo- 
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Jungian callers, of some sort of deliberate, destructive 
pattern 

“Ridiculous!” Sedirion snapped. “This is character 
assassination! You cannot hold Yosif responsible for tech- 
nical failures.” 

“Come off it!” said N. D. Buff. “They told us that 
the technical faults were corrected after the first mishap. 
How often can you blame everything on transmission 
failure and expect to be believed?” 

“I did not say that what happened last night is due 
to transmission failure,” Sedirion replied mysteriously. 

“Then how do you explain it?” Buff demanded. 

“Sabotage,” said Sedirion, looking at Buff meaning- 
fully. 

“Sabotage!” Buff raised his bushy white eyebrows 
and glanced quizzically at Larson and the moderator. 

“He was at a small party that same evening and 
someone drugged him.” Sedirion kept staring at Buff. 

Buff laughed sharply. ‘‘In other words, what you are 
saying is that the old boy had one too many.” 

“He did not get drunk. He has not had one too many 
in a long time. On the rare occasions when Yosif has had 
too much alcohol, we have substituted a tape. When he 
has been ill or overworked or on vacation, we have sub- 
stituted tapes. No, this was the criminal work of a com- 
petitor, someone who has a strong interest in making 
Yosif look bad, someone who is taking advantage of the 
recent technical failure——” 

“Preposterous!”” said Buff. “If I could believe your 
story about a party, then the only ‘drug’ Iones had was 
an excess of alcohol, and that was self-administered. But 
in fact I don’t believe in such a party. No one in the 
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business has seen Iones at a party in years. No one has 
invited him to a party in years. Not after he punched out 
that Washington columnist.” 

“That swine was making disgusting accusations 
about Yosif’s private life.” 

“And I suppose all the other drunken brawls he has 
been known for over the years were similarly caused by 
innocent people seeking the truth.” 

“He has many enemies, a bunch of jealous cowards 
who are always seeking to damage his reputation. But 
Yosif rises above them all.” ; 

“Perhaps we are getting too much into personali- 
ties,” said the moderator, wringing his manicured hands. 
“Mr. Larson, may we have your opinion?” 

“Well, I'll tell you frankly, I barely finished discuss- 
ing this with our board just an hour ago, and Nightlines 
thinks, to be honest with you, that Iones may be slipping 
... you know .. . losing control.” 

“Well, well, is that what Nightlines thinks?” Sedi- 
rion mocked. “And what about Mr. Larson personally? 
What does he think? Does he think we are in a conspir- _ 
acy to drive the world insane?” 

“That is an unfair insinuation,” Larson coughed, 
squinting out from eye-raisins pressed deep in wads of 
dough. “Of course, I must admit that some people have 
come to me and hinted at a plot of the East against the 
West,” he laughed unconvincingly, “but as representa- 
tive of a governing board——” 

“If you think like a board,” Sedirion injected, “you 
must have a wooden head, like Yosif says about you who 
are afraid to think for yourselves, you who fear your own 
shadows. But, of course, if you could think for yourselves, 
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you could dream for yourselves, and Yosif and the rest of 
you would be out of business.” 

“I believe,” Larson persisted, “that Mightlines has 
for many years followed the career of the Starryteller very 
objectively, in spite of all the sarcasm and insult he has 
heaped upon us—including the remarks you’ve just 
quoted from him.” 

“Yosif never insulted for objective reporting. He has 
objected only to petty exploitation of events in his private 
life.” 

“Mr. Sedirion,” Larson patiently replied, “as long as 
your cousin is a public figure, his private life is of legiti- 
mate concern to his vast public.” 

“Not only that,” Buff interposed, “but his disorderly 
private life may furnish clues to the dreamaturgical anom- 
alies that so much of the world has in very recent days 
been subjected to.” 

“You are dreaming already,” said Sedirion, looking 
at his watch, “and here it is not even your bedtime.” 

“Mr. Buff is trying to make a point,” said the moder- 
ator. “What is your point?” 

“I am suggesting that the irresponsible behavior that 
Iones is known to display in his personal life——” 

“What irresponsible behavior?” Sedirion de- 
manded. 

“It’s a matter of public record,” Larson broke in. 
“Nightlines alone has carried many a story about the 
Starryteller’s ugly divorces, the suicide of one of his ex- 

_wives, the mysterious death by knife wounds of the lover 
of a wife he was in process of divorcing, his increasingly 
violent public behavior that includes drunken brawls and 
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the vituperation of various public figures and cultural 
institutions on video.” 

“If you believe all the stories you print, then you are 
the idiot Yosif always said you were.” 

“Gentlemen!” said the moderator, waving his hands 
at everybody. 

“Can you deny that he has even begun insulting his 
own subscribers—hundreds of millions of people?” 
snapped Larson. “He has called them buttonheads, bug- 
brains, insensitive to the subtleties of his art, hindrances 
to his creativity, sickos, crazies. . . .” 

“But he is absolutely right,” said Sedirion. “Yosif is 
deeply concerned that a great deal of the world has gone 
crazy. He is a compassionate man. And he is also a pas- 
sionate man and an honest man. There are very few left 
like him. And that’s why he thinks that most of you are 
crazy—you people who are afraid to think for yourselves 
and don’t even enjoy making love any more.” 

“Don’t enjoy making love?” laughed Buff. “And 
what are the amorous accomplishments of Iones, the Last 
Great Lover, eh? Turning one woman after another into 
a miserable wretch, beating them in jealous rages? He is 
infantile and possessive, and he will sooner spit on the 
institution of marriage—our very bedrock of social 
order—than permit any wife of his to exercise her inalien- 
able right to sexual freedom.” 

“Yosif believes that what you call your sexual free- 
dom is an attempt to make up in quantity for what you 
lack in quality.” 

“I have always been amazed,” said Buff, “that your 
cousin could be such a great artist—at least, used to 
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be—and such an utter reactionary at the same time.” 

“Yosif and I are mere ‘peasants,’ ” Sedirion replied. 
“We come from a healthy Mediterranean background— 
from the country, not from the city. Yosif does not apolo- 
gize for being a passionate man. If he has ‘jealous rages,’ 
as you call them, it is because he is able to love intensely. 
He is able to have faith—faith in a woman, faith in 
himself, faith in his art, faith in something bigger than 
himself maybe—and he is sorry for all you sophisticated 
people who sneer at him in the daytime and tune in to 
him at night. He is sorry for all you civilized people who 
run away from faith and run away from passion. You can’t 
even choose your own dinner any more. A computer has 
to tell you! And when you call him irresponsible he laughs 
at you. Soon you will be taking a vote to know if you 
should go to the bathroom.” 

The moderator chuckled. ‘We all have to admit 
that Iones does express himself in picturesque ways.” ’ 

N. D. Buff shook his head. “I don’t find it pictur- 
esque for an artist to so openly despise his audience. He 
is a hypocrite to continue to create for them.” 

“Nevertheless,” said Larson, “‘the fact of the matter 
is that every time Iones publicly insults people or takes a 
swing at someone, the next day he gets another fifty 
thousand subscribers globally. Nightlines has run a num- 
ber of articles by psychologists and other ‘experts’ who 
have tried to explain this phenomenon from widely dif- 
fering points of view. One attributes it to audience maso- 
chism, another says that the public identifies with Iones, 
so that each person sees everybody else but himself as the 
object of the Starryteller’s sarcasms or attacks.” 

Buff smiled sardonically. “If Iones is aware of the 
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effect of these public outbursts, as I’m sure he must be, 
then may we not assume that their increasing frequency 
might be... uh. . . stage-managed?” 

“I can very easily understand,” said Sedirion, “why 
Mr. Buff wants to believe that Yosif uses gimmicks to 
gain subscribers, as if quality had nothing to do with it. 
After all, many of Yosif’s new subscribers have switched 
over from Mr. Buff and other second-rate performers.” 

“Perhaps you are expecting another fifty thousand 
subscribers as a result of that remark,” said Buff, “but the 
fact is that so many millions of the faithful have been 
shocked and horrified and left sleepless by the Great 
lones over the past few nights that I have myself experi- 
enced a significant increase in subscribership, many of 
them switching from the Starryteller.” 

“I don’t want to sound alarmist, Mr. Sedirion,” 
coughed Larson, “but an epidemic of suicides seems to 
have broken out all over the world over the past couple 
of days, and I have had many calls from professionals in 
the field of mental health suggesting that the Starryteller 
has recently had an extremely traumatic effect on the less 
stable segment of his public.” 

Sedirion’s lips trembled and his eyes narrowed at the 
speaker. “That is a filthy lie. Just the opposite is true. 
Think of how many suicides there would be if Yosif did 
not . . . did not exist. Yosif is compassionate. Yosif is 
responsible.” 

“If he were responsible,” said Buff, “he would be 
here, now, to answer for himself. If he is too hung over 
from an alcoholic binge, then he is extremely irresponsi- 
ble. He should not have made a live transmission last 
night. Everyone knows that alcohol is the dreamist’s 
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worst enemy. No, I reject that fiction about a party and 
drugs being administered to him by some villainous com- 
petitor in order to poison the world’s sleep and destroy his 
reputation. I also reject the excuse about a technical fail- 
ure that was used to cover up his previous fiasco. On the 
contrary, Iones is destroying his own reputation be- 
cause—” and here Buff thumped the table—“his mind 
is slipping, he has lost control, and he is too damn proud 
to admit it to the millions upon millions of people he is 
psychologically injuring, some beyond repair!” 

“Injuring!”’ Sedirion mocked. “‘Yosif injures no one. 
Yosif heals—through his artistic genius. It is your crazy 
society full of cowards and upside-down ideas and fear of 
life that injures everybody, and where does everybody 
tun, all these injured people? Eh? To Yosif, who cares for 
them—and even to people like you, I’m ashamed to say.” 

“Say what you will in defense of your cousin,” Buff 
persisted, ‘“‘only an arrogant fool or an arrant coward 
would have failed to show up here today in person to 
explain to his vast public, a public he has insulted for years 
and has now begun to betray v 

“Excuse me,” said the well-groomed moderator with 
sudden firmness, “our scopes are at Rockefeller Plaza 
tight now. There’s a lunchtime demonstration going on 
out there, just two blocks from our studio. Come in, 
Marvin Manley.” 

The scene switched to an animated crowd overflow- 
ing the plaza and blocking traffic on the adjacent streets. 
“Thank you, Bill. This is Marv Manley and crew getting 
jostled on Rockefeller Plaza on this bitterly cold day by 
a multitude of people who seem to have gathered spon- 
taneously out here in front of the Nocticom building. 
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They’re as angry as hell. You can see a medicopter just 
now making a ginger landing to pick up a man who 
fainted just minutes ago. There’s all kinds of uncivilized 
shouting going on. We're starting to get a rhythmic 
groundswell now. I’m trying to make out what they’re 
chanting. It’s . . . ‘Down with Yosif, down with Yosif!’ 
It’s louder now. I’m sure you can hear it quite clearly.” 
The lens switched to the glassy noncommittal obsidian 
face of the Nocticom building. “By God, it looks like 
people’s lunches splattering against the facade. There 
must be a couple of thousand people out here already! No 
kooks, just the white-collar denizens of surrounding office 
buildings. . . . Just a minute. May I ask you, young lady, 
why you're out here in this miserable cold today? You 
haven’t even buttoned your coat!” 

The woman’s face wrinkled up into a scornful grim- 
ace. “That bastard Iones is killing my husband. I had to 
rush him to Emergency to pump out the pills he swal- 
lowed this morning.” 

“Why do you think Iones is doing that?” the re- 
porter pursued. 

“I don’t know. I’ve heard that he’s an agent of an 
Eastern conspiracy against the West.” 

“But 25 percent of his subscribers are in the East.” 

“So what? They don’t get transmissions until hours 
and hours later. They won’t play the tapes to them. You'll 
see,” she said, slipping away into the crowd. 

“There you have it, Bill,” said Manley. “The anger 
out there is pretty intense. I can’t imagine what it’s all 
about because I’m not an Iones subscriber. Perhaps your 
studio panel is now clearing it up for everyone. Good-bye 
now from Rockefeller Plaza.” 
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“This is inflammatory nonsense!” Sedirion shouted 
as the camera spliced in the coolly complacent face of 
N. D. Buff. “Yosif is a successful businessman, not a 
conspirator. Anyway, we shall not stop transmissions to 
the East. But we shall offer an early classic on our alter- 
nate channel. We were going to stop further tape trans- 
missions two days ago when we had our equipment 
trouble, but thousands of Eastern subscribers were so 
curious about the uproar that they threatened to cancel 
with us if we held up transmission. We told them that 
the risk was theirs.” 

“If your cousin did not insist on transmitting 
”” Buff began. . 

“But that is one of the main reasons, besides incom- 
parable genius,” interjected Sedirion, “why Yosif has cap- 
tured the vast majority of the world market. With Yosif 
you embark upon true adventure! You say Yosif is a cow- 
ard? With a crooner like you you get a canned, edited, 
no-risk performance, always of the same mediocre but 
predictable quality like Burger Baron. And you talk about 
cowards? Hah!” 

“And are you, Mr. Sedirion, a member of that same 
satisfied adventure-loving audience of your cousin’s?” 
Buff smiled ironically around the panel. 

Yakiv Sedirion was left silent for a moment, his eyes 
vacant, then flashing again. “No, I am not a subscriber,” 
he said apologetically; then, smiling broadly, “I belong to 
a large group of filthy uncivilized peasants who sleep well 
without the need for nocturnal transmissions. I don’t 
even watch video.” 

“Dreambeam is coming to an end for now,” smiled 
the moderator. “Before we leave, I have one question for 


live 
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Mr. Sedirion. As a result of last night’s . . . mishap, how 
long will the Starryteller go off live transmission this 
time?” 

“Not a single night. Yosif will return again, tonight, 
and give beautiful dreams, live.” 

“Is this a corporate decision that has already been 
made?” asked Larson. 

‘T make all corporate decisions, Mr. Larson. Yosif 
wants me to. My head is not stuffed with boards.” 

“And just where is Yosif sleeping tonight?” asked 
Buff. 

“That is his business and my business. Nobody 
else’s.” 

“I want to thank all you gentlemen for taking the 
time out to appear on Dreambeam today. This has un- 
doubtedly been one of our liveliest shows ever. Good- 
day.” 


6 


Stampeding idiots! Brian thought after replaying the 
Rockefeller Plaza segment. They get a little frustrated 
and they imagine international conspiracies! The greatest 
success of Western capitalism an agent of Eastern terror- 
ism? That stupid demonstration, he was sure, would only 
serve to lengthen Iones’s subscriber lists. Half of them 
would probably be finishing their lunch hour at Star- 
tryburgers anyway. The xenophobia aroused by a foreign- 
born citizen like Iones would never have appeared if a 
native-born American like Buff had been the subject of 
debate. It was easy to believe that Buff or some other 
second-rater would try to have Iones drugged, but Iones 
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was too shrewd. He would never let anybody get that 
close to him. His estate in Westchester, where he did 
much of his nightwork, was said to be an impregnable 
fortress. But if he had not been drugged or drunk, 
then . . . ? What could Sedirion be covering up? To 
suppose that Iones’s mind was slipping was not very con- 
vincing. There would have been signs of such deteriora- 
tion over a long period of time. What if, instead, Iones 
were intentionally doing something with the art of 
dreamaturgy that had never been done before, a radical 
new departure, a daring experiment that only a genius 
could attempt and get away with? 

Brian thought about this possibility all afternoon, 
only mechanically attending to his paperwork. He re- 
membered discussing with Audrey the inconclusiveness 
of the dream sequence during that night just prior to the 
recent disturbances. It seemed that there was a deliberate 
attempt at suspense, the old cliffhanger approach applied 
to the dream. Tune in tomorrow night, Brian, and you'll 
find out who that entrancing woman is who beckons you 
to enter her glowing chapel! But tomorrow night came 
and had nothing to do with the longed-for revelation. Or 
did it? Could there be some subtle, roundabout, creative 
process going on that grew directly, logically, out of that 
cliffhanging first chapter? Had Tones left each dreamer 
with enough clues to work it out for himself, if he would 
only think about it? Come to think of it, that would be 
one hell of an imposition, quite an unprecedented new 
demand, to expect the public to think about what it 
consumed. But why else did Iones occasionally burst out 
in a rage and call his subscribers a bunch of buttonheaded 
insensitive cows? He seemed always to be champing at 
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the bit, apoplectically angry, hungering for a public will- 
ing to raise its level of receptivity, but with his funny 
accent, his apelike barrel chest, his thick black brows, who 
was going to take him seriously? 

Brian reviewed painstakingly the details of that 
cliffhanger dream of last week, especially the intense final 
segment. And he remembered that the final segment was 
the most intense for Audrey too. And the number four 
was prominent in each: for him, the object of his yearning 
was guarded by four knights, each uglier than the one 
before, except for the magnificent last. . . . The blood 
tushed to his head as the meaning suddenly struck him. 
Of course! he crowed. How stupid we’ve been! 
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When he arrived home and she was not in sight, he 
carefully prepared her martini, just as she liked it, to have 
it ready for her as soon as she crossed the threshold—and 
that should be within a few minutes—so as to click glasses 
immediately over a celebratory sip and to enter into expla- 
nations afterward. Fifteen minutes passed, half an hour, 
but Audrey had still not appeared. He paced from kitch- 
enette to living room and back, called her office but got 
no answer. He grew increasingly anxious thinking that 
Mike would be coming over soon. It would be an awk- 
ward situation, with this problem of a baby to be solved. 
He hated babies. What did they have to do with a mature 
and workable lifestyle? He hated the idea of seeing Mike. 
What he ought to do, of course, is dash out, have dinner 
alone somewhere, and slip back into the apartment after 
the two of them were cozily nested in the bedroom. But 
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what if Audrey had meant what she said this morning and 
actually did cancel with Mike? He was sure she had just 
said it out of a fit of depression that he had tried to shake 
himself and her both out of before he left for the office 
this morning. But maybe she was already with Mike, had 
decided to have dinner out with him, and had forgotten 
to leave a message? He decided, finally, to go out for 
dinner alone. He felt extremely disappointed, bursting 
with his discovery, and Audrey chose just this evening to 
vanish on him, the one evening that he must absolutely 
speak to her. Thinking he would change into something 
less formal, he flung back the bedroom door and walked 
in. 

The light from the doorway sliced through the 
gloom of the bedroom and landed on her unmoving 
pajamaed form where she sat, apparitionlike, bolt upright 
in bed. She startled him, seemed to stare at him and 
through him, uttered not a word. 

“Audrey! . . . I’ve been home for over a half hour and 
you-—”’ 

“I know,” she said almost inaudibly. 

“When did you get home?” He flicked on the light. 
“Why are you in bed?” 

“T never left the apartment.” 

“Never left—you’re not joking?” 

“T told you this morning I was not going in to the 
office.” 

“But I thought you were just being cranky.” He 
laughed nervously. “We were both a couple of wrecks this 
morning. I never thought you’d actually do such a crazy 
thing! .. . Sorry I’m yelling.” 
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“You never think much about anything I do, do you, 
Brian?” 

“Nonsense. Your welfare is always uppermost in 
my. . .. And how about our welfare? An unjustified day’s 
absence for a professional in your position, do you know 
what that can mean for your job, your career, our com- 
bined income without which even an apartment this 
small would be a financial impossibility? What will hap- 
pen to our lifestyle?” 

“What will happen to our lives?” she responded 
dully. 

“But of course you called Eugene?” he sighed. “He’s 
covered for you, right?” 

“T called.” 

“Boy,” he chuckled, “it sometimes pays to sleep 
with the right people.” 

“He wasn’t in the office,” she continued. 

“Where was he?” 

“He resigned. He called in his resignation to the 
president this morning. I’ve tried calling him at home. 
Sylvia says she does not know where he is. She’s extremely 
upset. I asked Sylvia if they both subscribed to Iones. She 
said no, only Eugene.” 

“This could mean big trouble for you, Audrey.” 

“Perhaps. It’s not really all that important.” 

“Not important! . . . Look, you’re depressed. That’s 
all that’s the matter with you. Just wait a second and let 
me get you your drink. I have great news for you.”” He was 
back in a few seconds with the martini, which she list- 
lessly accepted. ““You know, all this depression we’ve been 
feeling, it’s due to one cause only: Iones.” 
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“That’s not true, Brian. The Starryteller is just some- 
how making us see things, for the first time, the way 
they really are. The problem is not Iones. The problem 
is. . . a lack of love.” 

“No!” said Brian, feeling a stinging flush of blood 
through face and neck. “Listen to me. I’ve figured it all 
out. Iones has simply been testing our endurance through 
an intricate plot he’s been weaving, a story that will have 
an incredibly happy ending. The man is a genius and I 
think that, like he says, not too many in his audience are 
perceptive enough to follow him.” He halted for a mo- 
ment to gulp down half his scotch. “Remember the four 
knights of my dream who got uglier and uglier except for 
the fourth, who was dazzling to look upon?” 

“Yess 

“And remember yours? You had to ‘ford reams and 
reams of securities,’ ‘four streams’ of them exactly, and 
all tumbled downhill at you except the fourth, that led 
uphill to where you wanted to go. . . . Don’t you see? In 
the punning way of dreams, Iones is telling us that the 
satisfying conclusion to that quest dream is four nights 
away, or four dreams away, as he put it in your case.” 

She thought about it for a moment, taking the first 
slow sip of her martini. ““That’s very clever, Brian,” she 
said with lowered eyes. 

“And the first three dreams:are going to be downhill, 
or the first three nights are going to get uglier and uglier, 
and then number four is going to be a tremendous upbeat 
experience—for everyone who has the patience to go 
through with the series.” 

“Whether you're right or wrong, I feel I would have 
to go through with it, Brian. If I didn’t it would be like 
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trying to avoid . . . myself. And you think that the fourth 
and final dream is somehow going to smooth over or 
magically revoke this terrible knowledge I’ve come to 
possess?” She shuddered violently, part of her drink spill- 
ing onto her lap. 

“If I’m right,” said Brian, “the next dream will be 
a downer too. That should be number three. We’ve got 
to be prepared for the worst. I can’t imagine what he 
could be cooking up. But the final dream is going to more 
than make up for it. It’s going to be the greatest show in 
dreamaturgical history.” 

“Brian, wouldn’t it disturb you if I had Mike’s 
baby?” 

“Huh?” She was still obsessed with that damn baby! 
He had just revealed a major discovery, and she had to 
pick now, just now, to press him to the wall again. He 
slipped out the door and paced around the living room. 
Surges of anger, like tidal waves, swelled in his ears. And 
then, as though in the valleys of his anger, the tart rebuke 
of shame rose and crested and pounded unmercifully at 
his temples. He felt shame at allowing such infantile 
affects like anger (and perhaps even worse) to swamp him 
so. He must set an example—unlike his self-indulgent 
wife who would stay out of work and risk their mutual 
_ security. Every noble and unselfish fiber of his being vi- 
_ brated to the tocsin of his civilized conscience. Anger and 
shame receded under the lash of self-restraint. He had no 
right to dictate the biological destiny of another human 
being. The professional consequences might not, after all, 
be so negative, and as long as Audrey stood by her prom- 
ise to keep the spewing little alien out of his path, what 
great harm could there be? Accommodation and compro- 
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mise were the facilitators of a successful marriage, and if 
their marriage must take unexpected new forms to sur- 
vive, then so be it. He strutted back into the bedroom and 
stared unblinking at her searching eyes. 

“No,” he said, “I won’t object to it. What kind of 
marriage do we have if it isn’t strong enough to bear the 
consequences of our biological freedom?” 

Audrey sighed deeply. “I didn’t ask if you objected. 
| asked if you’d be disturbed if 1... if | had Mike’s baby.” 

“No!” he snapped. 

“You sound upset.” She tossed her head and looked 
him in the eyes. “You mean to say you wouldn’t even 
be .. . a little disturbed?” 

He couldn’t imagine what she was driving at. Toss- 
ing out his palms, he said, “Since you are both willing to 
take full responsibility, the idea doesn’t upset me at all. 
No, it wouldn’t disturb me in the least. . . . Would you 
like a refill, dear?”” He took the empty glass from her ° 
extended hand and noticed how much it was trembling. 
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Dreamart Gallery was offering a giant original phasogram 
painting of the Starryteller at a high but reasonable price, 
well worth it for Brian even as an investment. In it Iones 
starts out smiling into space, and then, furrowing bushy 
black brows that run right across the bridge of a thick 
hooked nose, commences to concentrate a scowl upon the 
viewer. The painting made him look more primitive than 
he really was and appeared somewhat satirical to Brian. 
Nevertheless, it fascinated him and he extended his credi- 
tron to the saleswoman, who refused to take it. “You will 
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have to add three hundred to that, I’m afraid,” she said. 
Several browsers who overheard these unusual negotia- 
tions urged him to agree, claiming confidently that the 
portrait did, after all, look a lot like Brian. Brian winced 
but agreed to the new price, whereupon the saleswoman 
frowned with annoyance and said that of course he’d have 
to pay another five hundred beyond that. Incensed, he 
told her that she had no right to withhold it from him. 
Just then Mike pushed him aside, stood with broad shoul- 
ders in front of him, and offered the initial gallery price 
for the portrait. The saleswoman immediately injected 
Mike’s creditron into her terminal, ignoring Brian’s indig- 
nant protest. 

At work the following day, Brian took some minutes 
off to relax in the way he always did—by contemplating 
with satisfaction the various paintings and graphics he 
had collected and hung on the walls over the years, the 
overflow from his tiny apartment. He feasted his eyes at 
greatest length on the Karlsen original to his left. At that 
point the buzzer sounded and Jill appeared on his desk 
screen. 

“Mr. Yakiv Sedirion to see you.” A swarthy face 
with deep-set intense eyes appeared for a moment and 
Brian felt panic fear. “I’m sorry,” he said. “Tell him I 
have no appointment with him.” But Sedirion barged 
angrily in and Brian found himself hanging out of his own 
office window, hundreds of feet above the street, by a 
rope made of his own clothes and stripped to his under- 
wear. Meanwhile, Sedirion ransacked the office and threw 
out past Brian the contents of his desk and file cabinets. 
Oddly enough, Brian felt secretly pleased to see all these 
important files whiz by him. Then Sedirion methodically 
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began tossing out the works of art, the smallest first. Brian 
screamed for him to stop. Perhaps if he reached out far 
enough he could grab something out of the air and save 
it, but he was too afraid to do anything more than hang 
on. 

Entin granted him the necessary leave of absence, 
and Brian was thrilled to come out at the invitation of the 
Egyptian government to ascertain—in his capacity as one 
of the world’s leading art experts—the antiquity of a 
certain cat-goddess statue. In Cairo the smiling museum 
director ushered him into a roomful of cat-goddess statu- 
ettes, similar to those he had seen at the Metropolitan in 
New York, except that all of these had been fashioned in 
obscene attitudes of pissing. “Point out the real one,” the 
director politely asked. As he walked around the room, 
the stench that reached him became intolerable. Sud- 
denly he realized that it was his own clothes that were 
reeking! “You're no expert in detecting a forgery,” 
sneered the director. “You are a forgery!” His heart 
pounding, he escaped into the desert as fast as he could 
but was pursued by a swarm of locusts. 

High up on a stage. Himself amidst a select handful 
of gloriously robed graduating seniors in art history. In- 
deed, the proudest moment of his life. Whereas down 
below, in the semidarkness, thousands of plain-robed stu- 
dents who were graduating in other disciplines. The uni- 
versity president now calling each one in his tiny group 
by name, conferring a degree now on this one, now on 
that one, a beautifully ornate scroll. And he alone not 
called! Everyone below beginning to giggle. The presi- 
dent then bursting into tears, genuine tears, and saying, 
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“You belong with the Business School graduates,” point- 
ing below. “Don’t you see how you’re dressed?” Unseen 
ushers shoving him off the edge of the stage, he clinging 
desperately to the railing, dangling over a sea of mounting 
catcalls. 

And he woke up in tears. His fists were clenched as 
if he still held on for dear life, and his most deeply buried 
regrets, those midnight monsters so cynically dismissed so 
many years ago, now sprang out to haunt the unwelcome 
daylight. Why had he decided against majoring in art 
history? he asked himself. In all his years of schooling it 
was the only thing he had really come to love. Bernard 
Berenson was his idol. He hadn’t even let himself think 
of Berenson for years! He had not bought a book on the 
subject of art since getting his law degree. Instead he had 
become a cocksure, amateur know-it-all, compulsively 
buying barely affordable prints and paintings by up-and- 
coming moderns that his undeveloped taste assured him 
were the lights of tomorrow. He could have become—of 
this he was certain—a great name, one of the cognoscenti 
in the field. More than that, he would have loved what 
he did. But he chose the path of security. Quite con- 
sciously. Against his deepest desires. No one to blame 
besides himself. And now he was this hollow, self-satisfied 
cog in a corporate wheel who fancied himself so much 
more important than he was, a hotshot whose life was 
dust, a desert, nothing but a desert. And it was too late 
to turn back. Too late to become the art critic and expert 
of his life’s deepest dream. His life, dust. His wife—a 
full-blooded three-dimensional creature who had not yet 
seen the vacuity behind his clothes, the nakedness under 
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his nakedness. What lies!) What waste! he thought, so 
self-engrossed that he did not notice for a full half minute 
that he was lying in bed by himself. 

He dragged himself out of bed and into the living 
room, where Audrey stood before the large window 
drenched in harsh morning light, the gentle curves of her 
slight figure silhouetted beneath her wispy yellow robe. 
She turned to him only when he was next to her, and he 
could see that she, too, had been crying. Out the window 
the East River loomed far below, a toylike silent barge 
crawling across its finely rippled, gray-pink surface. The 
real thing, he thought indifferently, not the holotronic 
version supplied with their much smaller previous apart- 
ment. 

“The Starryteller told me the truth last night,” she 
said, trying to smile, “and it’s the last thing I needed to 
be told.” 

“What truth?” Brian sighed. 

“You know, that I missed the boat. That I could 
have become a professor of economics if I had stuck to 
my guns and not been frightened out of believing in 
myself by all those well-intentioned parents, friends, and 
lovers.” She let out one rasping sob, then remained in 
tense silence for several moments. 

“There’s got to be more to it than this,” said Brian. 
“This can’t be the whole story. There’s got to be a big 
revelation when Iones sends us his final e 

“You, too?” said Audrey, her eyes welling with tears. 
She took him to her breast and held him there while he 
tried to choke down his emotion. 

“One, two, three. That was the last downer.”” He 
only half-believed what he said. Suddenly the phone rang 
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and the receiver tray rolled pertly up to him, waiting for 
him to nod yes or no to accepting the call. “Barely eight 
o'clock on a Saturday morning?” he said. “Who could 
possibly . . .” He nodded acceptance, flicked into audio- 
only mode, and said, “Good morning.” 

“Hello” came a voice that filled the room. “Brian 
Drury? Ed Sherman here.” 

“Ed Sherman? I’m afraid I don’t recall any. 2 

“Of course you do. We met once in your office.” 
The stranger was clearly impatient. 

“Look here, I’ve met many people in my office.” 

“Damn it, I’m Ed Sherman, your boss, president of 
Entin! Does that ring a bell?” 

Brian was stunned. Standing there in his pajamas, he 
felt naked, found out. His incompetence had seeped 
through to the highest corporate levels. “Mr. Sherman, 
of course. Excuse me for being . . . so slow,” he fumbled. 
“I’m not in video mode because I just got up.” 

“T know you just got up. So did I. That’s why /’m 
not in video mode either. Listen, we have no time to 
waste. Is anyone else listening?” 

“Yes, my wife.” 

“This is confidential. Put yourself on private.” 

Brian pressed private mode and donned the headset. 
“Ready in private.” 

“Listen, I don’t know what the hell’s up with the 
Starryteller, but it looks like he’s turning into a cowboy. 
I don’t mind him as a cowboy on video, but on REM time? 
When he’s working? No way! Goddamnit, when Iones 
sneezes, Entin catches a cold!” 

“Then you were plugged in too last night, Mr. Sher- 
man?” 
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“Of course not. I don’t eat what I sell. But I just got 
one hell of a phone call from the vice-president in charge 
of p.r. I had to order him not to quit his job. Now don’t 
you pull the same shit on me, Drury. Okay?” 

“Yes... okay.” Brian was vaguely aware of Audrey 
slipping off into the bedroom and closing the door behind 
her. 

“Drury, we have one hell of a corporate crisis on our 
hands. You can’t even conceive of the magnitude of it. 
Well, that’s not your job anyway, conceiving. . . . But 
Entin needs you now, right now.” 

The blood rushed to Brian’s head. “Me? Why me? 
I mean what can I 

“No time for modesty, Drury. We've got to do 
something quick. Our mission is at the very least delicate, 
and it may even prove a bit dangerous. Above all, what- 
ever we do has to be kept a corporate secret. Get it?” 

“Naturally, Mr. Sherman.” 

“T could get a hundred good operatives from outside 
the organization. But I’ve got to depend on someone 
from within. Someone absolutely trustworthy. Under- 
stood?” 

“Understood,” Brian echoed, his head swimming 
from mingled despair and euphoria. “And you think 

. I’m your man?” 

“The computer spat you out yesterday, just in case. 
Now that the worst has come to pass, the operation is go. 
Let’s not waste time about why you’re my man. You’re 
a shrewd problem solver, a successful cat burglar; you 
follow orders, but creatively—and in your case that’s 
proved profitable to us. You’re loyal and unsentimental, 
and you've got both brains and balls. Is that enough?” 
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“I hardly know what to say.” Brian felt a rush of 
renewed pride, a clear sense of purpose that he had either 
been slowly losing or else never had. 

“Just say that you'll be waiting at your lobby door in 
exactly one-half hour. My limo will pick you up and 
deposit you at corporate HQ, where I’ll be waiting for 
you. Are you game, Drury?” 

“I’m game, Mr. Sherman.” 

“Okay, then I’ll be seeing you very shortly. Good- 
“Good-bye.” He replaced the headset on the tray, 
took a deep, tremulous breath, and headed for the bed- 
room. “Incredible!” he blurted. Audrey lay on her back 
looking up at him with knitted brows. “Sherman himself. 
The boss of bosses. Iones has really done it this time, 
created a corporate crisis. I’m the man they’ve picked to 
solve the problem. Out of thousands of employees, me! 
Can you beat that?” 

“Must make you feel very good inside.”’ Audrey’s 
tone was flat. 

“Like being lifted out of a deep well.” 

“Pass the bucket down again when you reach the 
top,” she said with tired irony. 

“I’m to be waiting in the lobby in half an hour,” he 
said, throwing off his pajamas. 

“Don’t go now,” she pleaded, a terrified look in her 
eyes. 

“T have to,” he said, shrugging his shoulders. 

“When will you be back?” 

“T don’t know. . . . Look, I have to go.” 

“I know you have to.” She turned her face toward 
the pillow. 


bye. 
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“Make anything of these tapes?” said Sherman, slugging 
down some scotch, then leaning away from the desk in 
perplexity. He was a large man, about six-four, built like 
a football player, apparently in his fifties and still fit and 
strong. 

“These are out of Iones’s home, ”’ said Brian, sipping 
appreciatively at the rare single-malt scotch his boss had 
poured him. “How about their corporate communica- 
tions? You must have siphoned off a load of stuff from the 
Nocticom building.” 

“Zip. Their security’s ee than a coffin. / made 
sure of that when I took control of the company.” 

“One thing strikes me as strange,” Brian mused. 

“What’s that?” Sherman leaned forward and 
squinted at him suspiciously. 

“On these few days of tapes you have, Iones’s voice 
never appears. But we do have Sedirion’s. Not only that, 
but Sedirion shows up on them each day during office 
hours. What I know about Sedirion is that he personally 
minds the shop at Nocticom, like an old-fashioned slave 
driver. | know he has an apartment on the same estate 
with Cousin Yosif, but what’s he doing home all day these 
days?” 

“Good point,” said Sherman. “But that’ll prob’ly 
make it all the harder to break into that compound. You 
saw the photos. Two sets of gates, two sets of guards. And 
we don’t even know if Iones is in there.” 

“T think he is,” said Brian, his head now teeming 
with ideas. “And I'll bet also that Sedirion’s in there alone 
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with him. No security personnel, no service personnel in 
the whole palace.” 

“What makes you think so?” Sherman challenged. 

“Because nobody but Sedirion has made calls from 
that number or answered calls to that number for the 
whole run of the tapes.” 

“Okay,” Sherman nodded approvingly. “So all we’d 
have to.do is get our foot in the front door and we’d be 
in like Flynn. . . . Go on, I’m all ears.” 

“He’s alone with him for a reason,” said Brian. “The 
operation going on in there is top secret. Iones trusts no 
one but Sedirion, and Sedirion is personally and exclu- 
sively guarding his cousin during this extremely unusual 
.. . experiment in dream making.” 

“I don’t buy your fancy theory, Drury. All this 
Grand Finale crap leaves me cold. But even if you’re 
right, we still can’t afford to sit back and wait and take 
that chance. We’ve got to get our hands on Jones, and 
quick. On noontime video my p.r. boys are giving out 
that the Mickey Finn Iones got two nights ago was pow- 
erful enough to mess up his wires last night too. We’re 
saying he’s taking a week’s R & R, and during his vacation 
the public will be treated to some of his old classics.” 

“Wait!” said Brian. “I want you to play back yester- 
day’s tape. That part about Similice, Sedirion ordering 
chemical ice.” 

_ Sherman located the segment quickly. “. .. What's 
the matter with you people? You promised me to deliver 
yesterday! Sixty packs, you remember? . . . We're sorry, 
Mr. Sedirion. A couple of our trucks broke down. You'll 
get it very soon, very soon. If you want to try another 
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company, you're wel ... Don’t be ridiculous. Sim- 
ilice is the only firm in the area with stock on hand. 
.. . Very soon, sir. We promise. . . .” 

“Enough,” said Brian. “Their plant ought to be 
open Saturday. Let me call Similice to see if they've 
delivered.” 

Representing himself as Sedirion’s flunkey, Brian 
spoke to the dispatcher and found out that delivery would 
be made in just a few hours, early afternoon at the latest. 
“Thank you,” said Brian, “but I now want you to cancel 
the order. It’s too late for it to be useful.” 

Sherman stared at him in amazement. Brian slapped 
himself on the knee and said, “We're driving right up to 
Sedirion’s front door. How much will it take to bribe the 
dispatcher to lend us one of his vans for a few hours? Five 
thousand? Ten thousand? . . .” 

“Price is no object. Consider it done,” Sherman 
grinned, pounding triumphantly on the desk. “And if we 
can’t bribe him, I'll have the goddamn thing swiped. 
... Drury, whether this works or not, you’re smarter than 
all my asslickin’ division heads all rolled into one.” 

Brian shook his head in the conventional gesture of 
self-deprecation. “If you had listened to those tapes again, 
the idea would have occurred to you too.” 

“The point is, it didn’t! Drury, you’re a wunderling. 
You know what that is? . . . [ divide my subordinates into 
three types—underlings, wunderlings, and blunderlings. 
The first push paper. The second push people. And the 
third push daisies. I need the people who push people, 
who get things done.”’ 
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Brian surprised himself at the calm with which he drove 
the borrowed van. He wore a white Similice delivery- 
man’s outfit, as did Sherman, who also sported a dark, 
shaggy wig with bushy beard and moustache to match. 
“Nothing less suspicious than to look like a terrorist from 
the East,” Sherman had said. “It’s the in look.” The big 
man sat grimly next to him and talked very little except 
to review each step of the strategy they had devised. Brian 
had the floorplan by heart and knew precisely the location 
and layout of the famous suite in which Iones spent most 
of his working nights. Though intimidated by Sherman, 
Brian still found him likable. The man’s power, vitality, 
self-assurance—all were dazzlingly impressive. Brian felt 
optimistic. Chances were he would successfully get 
through to the unsuspecting Iones. How would he feel, 
he wondered, in the great man’s presence? Above all, he 
wanted a confrontation between Jones and Sherman. The 
Starryteller would have to own up. He would confirm 
Brian’s discovery about the nature of the whole dream 
series and the intention of the final dream to wind up in 
some tremendous, unimaginable, upbeat way, a way that 
would make up for all the seeming downers and that 
would prove the artistic necessity of the whole series to 
date. But why didn’t Iones let Sherman know in advance? 
... For obvious reasons. The two were absolute opposites. 
Sherman’s good qualities did not include the artistic tem- 
perament. He was a hard-nosed businessman and would 
never have allowed Iores to put the whole conglomerate 
out on a limb like that. 

In a minute now they would be approaching the 
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front gates. Brian was beginning to feel a bit nervous, and 
side-glances at Sherman revealed a man getting more 
fidgety by the second. His boss kept on reaching under 
the half-zipped white jacket and under his actual jacket 
beneath that until finally Brian caught a quick glimpse of 
the silvery butt of a small pistol in the big man’s grip. The 
sight was unnerving. Sherman knew immediately that he 
had seen it. 

“‘What’s the weapon for?” Brian asked, knowing he 
might as well come out with it. “If the guards spot that, 
we'll never get in. Not only that, we might never come 
out.” 

“Don’t worry. This won’t show up on their scanners 
any more than the little mike under your collar.”’ 

“If we need it for self-defense,” said Brian, “then 
why don’t we both have one? I’m the one who’s going 
through the front door first.” 

“Your job is to find Iones,” said Sherman, thrust- 
ing the gun back out of sight. “Mine is to liquidate 
him. . . . Careful! Just drive steady.” 

Brian was overcome with nausea. “What reason 
could you possibly have for. x 

“He’s too great a risk. Don’t you see? The whole 
financial structure of Entin has come to depend on the 
whims of one single solitary cowboy. One more screw-up 
like last night and we’ll all be wiped out. I’ve got to cut 
our losses.” 

“But the man’s a genius!” 

“And geniuses are uncontrollable. Entin has become 
heavily overextended in Starryteller projects, like the con- 
struction of a bunch of big new Dreamworld Vacation- 
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lands and stuff like that. Sedirion knows that, but Iones 
has got him wrapped around his little finger.” 

“But with Iones gone,” said Brian, “you’ll have 
killed the goose that laid 

“A stinkbomb. Let him go out in reasonably good 
repute. Safely dead, he’s still worth billions to us in re- 
plays for years to come, and in all the spinoff industries 
under the Starryteller umbrella... . And you'll be loyal, 
won't you, Drury?” Sherman’s eyes glinted at him. 

“Of course,” Brian temporized, thinking frantically 
of what to do. 

“Just never breathe a word of what happens today, 
not even to your wife. Whatever does happen, Drury, 
you're in for big rewards.” 

“Thank you,” said Brian, shuddering. 

“We're coming to the unmarked turnoff, on the left, 
that takes us to the front gates.” 

Brian slowed down. 

“There’s room for only one chief in Entin, and 
that’s me, Ed Sherman. Thou shalt have no other cow- 
boys before me,” he laughed. 

Brian made the turn awkwardly, in a shower of 
gravel. /f we get through, he thought rapidly, and if I find 
lones, why should I signal that I’ve found him? Why not 
give Iones a chance to get away? Sedirion can then pub- 
licly ridicule the story about Iones’s being on vacation. 
Iones will transmit live tonight! The people will tune in. 
The final dream will prove I’m right. Sherman will be 
none the wiser. And I get rewarded anyway. . . . The 
thought of participating in a murder made it hard for him 
to hold down his lunch. He had been loyal to Entin in 
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every way. He had used every conceivable means to beat 
his opponents in court, that was his job. He was a lawyer, 
not a gangster. And besides, this was Jones Sherman was 
gunning for. As a nonsubscriber, what could he really 
know of the meaning of Iones? The public wouldn’t stand 
for a substitute. Tapes for a while, yes. But without Iones 
lives? 

“Relax,” Sherman cautioned. “Look bored.” 

Brian inhaled deeply as they rolled up to the first 
hurdle. The high, spiked gates were flanked by stone 
towers in the shape of minarets inlaid with mosaics of 
moons and suns and planets. Black-uniformed guards 
with white stars on their arms and caps approached them 
from each of the towers, their weapons still in their hol- 
sters. 

“You are expected,” one said, “but we'll have to 
check the back of the van.” 

The van was full of chemical ice. The guards were 
satisfied. The gates parted and Brian drove through, his 
heart beating rapidly. “We were lucky we weren’t person- 
ally inspected,” he said. 

“T’ve been here several times and they’ve never done 
that yet. They never much look at you. If you're ex- 
pected, they expect to let you in.” 

Evergreens crowded both sides of a black roadway 
studded with large white stars. The second pair of gates 
arched even higher into the overcast sky. On each side 
was a tower shaped like a ziggurat, each square story 
smaller than the one below. Faces were seen peering out 
the lower windows. The gates parted without a soul ap- 
proaching their vehicle. 

“As you can see,” Sherman snorted, “‘on each level 
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of increasing responsibility, less assumption of responsi- 
bility.” 

“There it is!” Brian gasped. They had emerged from 
the walls of evergreen onto a meadow of winter-dull grass. 
They rumbled over a wooden bridge that spanned a star- 
shaped pond, and beyond the pond loomed a long, 
many-columned white building resembling a restored 
Parthenon. Above the graceful columns rose a central 
golden dome inset with gemlike blue, purple, and scarlet 
stars. “Much more impressive than in pictures. The dome 
area’s where the Iones suite is.”” They followed the curv- 
ing path toward a large pair of doors beneath a columned 
portico. Brian stopped the van with the back facing the 
doors to facilitate delivery—but mainly, of course, to keep 
Sherman out of sight of the doorway:as much as possible. 

“Good luck,” said his bearded companion, already 
reaching for his telephone. 

Calm and clear-headed, Brian got out of the van and 
walked briskly toward the paneled white doors. Carved 
with gargoyle faces in high relief, they were overarched 
by a triangular stone’slab, like the entrance to a temple, 
adorned with golden crowns and many small shields. The 
doors swung open and Sedirion himself stood awaiting 
him, stiffly erect. 

“It’s about time,” he grunted. 

“I’m terribly sorry, sir,’ Brian mumbled. “I’ve been 
on the road for hours and didn’t even make a pit stop so 
I’d get here as soon as possible. Listen, do you mind very 
much if I use your, uh, facilities before we unload?” 

Sedirion took a long suspicious look at him and 
frowned. Brian jiggled uncomfortably about to make it 
appear urgent. 
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“The corridor to your left,” Sedirion barked, show- 
ing him in. “Third door on your left. Third left! Make it 
quick! Meanwhile your partner can start unloading.” 

Exactly on cue, the phone began ringing just as 
Brian passed inside and entered a large semicircular vesti- 
bule inhabited by mythological statuary taller than him- 
self—a red and black minotaur here, a green and gold 
Medusa there. Sedirion himself turned back to take the 
call. Just as Brian had deduced, there wasn’t a soul in the 
place besides Sedirion and . . . He raced down a wide, 
carpeted corridor to the fifth door on the right, a large, 
arch-shaped double door of heavy cedar. His heart pound- 
ing, he passed his master key over the coded security 
panel and heard the anticipated click. Swallowing hard, 
he thrust the door open. A dim golden light from the 
domed ceiling illuminated the paneled library with its 
centrally placed, hexagonal billiard table. Behind the op- 
posite door lay the Starryteller’s sleeping quarters. Hardly 
daring to breathe, Brian strode across the room and 
pushed the unlocked door in. 

A disgusting odor stung his nostrils. The stink of 
rotting flesh. He held his breath. It was dark inside. 
Iones could not be here, he thought, wanting to turn 
away. But he had come this far. . . . He passed his 
hand along the wall to his right and activated the room 
lights. The first thing he focused on was the multi- 
screened computer station to the right, near the foot of 
the bed. The bed itself was shaped like the lower half 
of-a very large mummy case covered with an intricate, 
colorful network of hieroglyphic symbols. Choking 
from the stench, he was about to withdraw when he 
looked more carefully at the surface of the bed. On a 
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black sheet lay, perfectly still, the compact robust form 
of Yosif Tones, his red- and gold-striped pajamas wrap- 
ping him like a shroud. His glassy eyes stared into 
space. His teeth bared, his mouth was frozen into a 
snarl. A silver transmission band circled his forehead. 
Brian’s gorge rose at the sight. So this explained the 
need for chemical ice. . . . 

Stepping closer to the bed, he was greeted this time 
by a powerful scent of roses, attar of roses totally van- 
quishing the odor of rotting flesh. And suddenly he saw 
again, as in a vision, the climactic episode of the troubling 
and inconclusive dream that had initiated the whole dis- 
turbing series. In that last scene a disgusting odor filled 
the air outside the chapel of his quest, but there streamed 
from the chapel, as though from the beckoning silhouette 
of the longed-for one inside, the same overwhelming rose 
scent. And now the dark form of the woman within grew 
bright enough to be seen clearly in the mind’s eye, to be 
recognized. Why hadn’t he known all along? How could 
he have lived so utterly unconscious? He felt a resurgence 
of love that made him tremble. Was it the hallucinogenic 
perfume? Was it the dead lones? The cause did not 
matter. Right now he needed to get out, to return to her 
as soon as possible. 

“Hands up and turn around slowly,” Sedirion 
barked. 

The voice rippled through Brian’s spine. Hands 
raised, he turned and saw the pistol pointing at him. 
“Don’t shoot! I’m an agent from Entin. We only came 
to see a 

“All the more reason for me to get rid of you,” said 
Sedirion. 
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“It won’t do you any good. You have nothing to 


gain.” 
“I should shoot you like a common burglar!” Sedi- 
rion shouted, exasperated, wavering. 

“How did it happen?” asked Brian, slowly lowering 
his arms. 

“He killed himself. My crazy idiot cousin killed him- 
self. He had the world in his hands and he. . . .” Sedirion 
shook his head from side to side, still vaguely pointing his 
pistol in Brian’s direction. 

“Drop it, Sedirion!”’ snapped Sherman. 

The weapon fell to the carpet near Brian’s feet. “I 
recognize the voice of my lord and master,” Sedirion 
muttered, “the president of life and death, Mr. Edward 
Sherman. ... Ah!” he sighed, turning around. “The voice 
is the voice of Jacob, but the beard is the beard of Esau. 
What a clever job you’ve done, but it won’t do you much 
good.” 
“What made him do it, Sedirion? . . . God, the 
stink!” 

Sedirion shrugged his shoulders. “He was absolutely 
crazy. He used to tell me that success was ruining his life. 
He would have headaches, such headaches! ‘Yakiv, help © 
me,’ he would say, ‘the world is sitting on my head.’ He 
dreamed for everybody, he would say, but he was no 
longer permitted to dream for himself. He was nuts, my 
poor cousin.” 

“When .. . when did he die?” asked Brian. 

“I don’t know exactly. I discovered him here three 
days ago. It must be five, six days... .” 

“And you didn’t notify the police?” said Sherman. 
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“And you've been plugging in your own rotten dreams in 
his——” 

“No! That, I swear to you, no.” 

“Whose then?” 

“You don’t seem to understand. Give me a chance 
to explain. . . . You see, by the time I found Yosif lying 
here, he was already dead for two, three days. But during 
those two, three days, what has been happening?” 

“He’s been transmitting dreams,” Brian stated 
flatly. 

“Exactly.” 

“Bullshit!” said Sherman, uselessly holding his hand 
up to his nose. ““That’s impossible.” 

“It happened,” said Brian, shuddering. “And I know 
exactly what day he died because the present sequence of 
disturbing dreams began that very night.” 

“T think you’re both nuts, all three of you. .. . And 
why the hell do you keep him rotting here in this stinking 
room? Is this some Mediterranean death ritual?” 

“You are not letting me finish.” Sedirion bowed his 
head apologetically. “Dreams are dreams. Money is 
money. Who cares where they come from? Am / the one 
to look a gift horse in the mouth?” 

“People’s heads are getting screwed up,” said Sher- 
man, “and you keep this corpse’s head connected to his 
transmitter?” 

Pursing his lips, narrowing his eyes, Sedirion looked 
reproachfully at Sherman. “Every live transmission, live, 
each one, grosses 200 million worldwide. If the public 
doesn’t always get top quality, well...” 

“That’s plain goddamn sick, Yakiv. And there you 
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were on video the other day lying your bloody head off 
to a couple of hundred million suckers who believed you 
and wound up with the worst hangover in the history of 
dreamaturgy. . . . You stink worse than your cousin, 
Yakiv.” 

Sedirion drew up straight. “You think it’s myself I’m 
thinking of? And what about Nocticom, all our enter- 
prises, our stockholders? Who is Nocticom in debt to for 
Dreamworlds expansion up to our ears? You! Entin! And 
what is Nocticom’s primary source of income? Yosif! 
Dead or alive, Yosif! We have to survive, Edward. We 
have to come out from under your heel, Mr. President of 
the corporate universe. So of course, I agree, Yosif is 
rapidly slipping——” 

“Shit on you, Yakiv!” 

“But I promise you I intended to pull off his head- 
band after only one or two transmissions more.” 

“By which time, Yakiv, you could kill the whole 
conglomerate!” Sherman roared. “You think you’re in 
heavy with us. How the hell do you think Entin is into 
Nocticom? We're stuck with each other like Siamese 
twins sharing half a brain.” 

Brian had a prolonged shivering fit as he gaped at the 
snarling corpse of the Starryteller. The glazed eyes gazed 
up through the golden dome of the ceiling as if focused 
on the infinite. “Listen to me, you two,” he said. “Don’t 
touch Iones. Leave him just as he is—for tonight only. 
Bring in the ice.” 

“You see, Sedirion,” said Sherman, “Drury here is 
one of the biggest nuts in my organization. He’s even 
wackier than you. He believes that your cousin here, 
dead as a doornail, has been sending out an ingenious 
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series of dreams planned like a five-act comedy, with the 
three middle acts real downers, but he assures me that the 
last act is going to be the Greatest Show on Earth.” 

Sedirion’s eyes grew wide and he turned out the 
palms of his hands. “Give him a chance, Edward. He’s 
a very smart young man. It’s obvious that he figured out 
how to get in here, not you. It’s worth the gamble, no? 
Another 200 million. . . .” 

“T’ve had it with this crap!” Sherman advanced to- 
ward the bed. 

“No! Please!” Brian pleaded. Hundreds of millions 
out there needed an answer, needed that climactic re- 
deeming vision. Surely it had not been meant for him 
alone! Brian fumbled, reaching down a split second too 
late for Sedirion’s pistol. 

Sherman kicked it under the sarcophagus in which 
Iones lay perfectly still as if waiting for the inevitable. 
“Just not man enough, are you, Drury?” 

“I was afraid... Sedirion might turn and... .” The 
transparency of his lie brought the blood rushing to his 
head. 

Sherman tore off the headband like a sadist pulling 
a bandage from a wound. Pieces of scalp came with it. 
Putting away his pistol, he tapped the phone console near 
the bed and asked the operator to send the police imme- 
diately. Brian felt drained. He glanced at Sedirion, who 
looked at him with contempt. He knew now that Sher- 
man no longer had any use for him. And he would never 
have the chance to prove his prediction about the final 
dream. 

Not even Sedirion believed him. Would Audrey? 
Audrey. He wanted to call her immediately, to let her 
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know he was all right, to find out how she was feeling, to 
tell her that he was now on his way home. . . to tell her 
how much he loved her, that he wanted to be with no one 
else, that no one else mattered. Not, of course, that either 
of them would ever become reactionary proponents of 
monogamy, but why waste an evening with a “lover” who 
meant nothing to you—and to whom you, too, meant 
nothing—when you could be . . . rereading Berenson, for 
example? Some dead men were undoubtedly more inter- 
esting than some living women. 

“T have to make a call,” Brian said, stepping toward 
the console. 

“Use the one in the vestibule. Come on, it stinks in 
here.” Sherman brushed past him. 

Brian wanted to vomit as he looked at the torn 
forehead of Iones, the face now twisted to the side. The 
smell of roses had completely vanished—except, perhaps, 
for the faintest trace, a scent more in the mind than in 
the air. Had Sherman smelled roses? He had been stand- 
ing right over the bed, but his nose had stayed curled up 
in disgust. Brian followed the others back through the 
library, down the corridor, and into the vestibule. 

“Signal your boys that we’re leaving, Yakiv.” 

Sedirion nodded, pushing a panel in the doorframe. 

“Be right with you,” Brian said, walking over to a 
phone screen opposite the large doors as Sherman strode 
out toward the van. He spoke his number and the screen 
almost immediately lit up. “Audrey? Where’s Audrey?” 
It was not her face that appeared, but that of a police 
officer. “I have the wrong number. Sorry,” said Brian. 

“Mr. Drury? . . . I’m sorry, Mr. Drury, but you’ve 
called the right number.” Behind the officer’s head there 
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were blowing curtains and a large open window. “I’m 
afraid we have very bad news, Mr. Drury. Your wife, 
S 

The rest of the message seemed to come not from 
the screen, but from the saber-toothed lips of the chrys- 
elephantine Medusa that stood as large as nightmare in 
the vestibule beside him—gigantic, ready to spring, her 
golden wings half unfolded, brazen talons clawing at air, 
braided snakes cascading from the head down the scaly 
green body, her glazed blue eyes staring icily into his 
heart. 


” 
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ANTENNA 
_] 


ANDREW JORON 


In Synergy 2 Andrew Joron wrote, ‘The American poet 
Hart Crane once suggested an analogy between chem- 
istry and writing. All writing that lacks the poetic is as 
distant from reality as the formula used to describe a 
chemical reaction; whereas poetic writing is the chemi- 
cal reaction itself. By this analogy, SF poetry would be 
a reaction akin to superfluid helium 3, a substance 
recently discovered that, at close to absolute zero, obeys 
none of the classical laws governing liquids in mo- 
tion—in much the same way that a real SF poetry 
would obey none of the standard laws of story-telling 
prose.” 

The essay by Joron, “SF Poetry: A New Genre,” 
called attention to an important new area of SF’s devel- 
opment. Now this three-time winner of the Rhysling 
Award (given by the Science Fiction Poetry Associa- 
tion) offers us a brilliant example of the new SF poetry 
from his own hand. 
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A fter the age of extinctions, the faithful machines, 
abandoned, must busy themselves in begetting the organic, 
inventing an evolution both sterile & heroic. —A logic 
that began in stone has also ended there. —A comsat 
intelligence muses on its failing efforts to create a female 
simulacrum. 


No answer 

From the cratered surface 

Her many versions go 

Limping across frozen coordinates 


In the small Versailles of my own devising 
Smiling putti mark a perimeter of mass devastation 
I draw her, dripping 
Out of the phage-vat: it is an ideal state 
That she, so weightless & serene 
should walk 


The forever-avenues in facing mirrors 


An emergency (everlasting) 

Has called back the Clonal Inventories 
a late-period power elite 

Stored for safekeeping aboard 

Ornate vehicles circling 
the Oort cloud 


None of us could view the final weapon—a radiant 
net 
That fossilized this world 
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I rescued only 
her picture, that cancels 
its observer 
The rest was leaked into the future 


A worker scarab 
many-fingered 
Forages inside broken plasms on the breeding platform 
Scanners seeking a thought-range 
Hidden in these seeds 
I shall find you again 


the restoration bombs explode 
leave urban complexes behind 


through you 
The anthropoid memory must pass 
Planet-matrix! An antenna 
Standing in the tropic ice 
Ready to receive. . . . 


2 


The comsat holds a colloquy nightside on the question of 
agency—did the biota vanish by accident or by design? — 
© the dangers of rejuvenating Mind. It sends emissaries 
to the surface. 


The uninhabited city 
Still broadcasts its stolen icons 
Upon a membrane of dark air 
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I, perhaps, discarded her there 
a wingless bit of tissue 
Once grown inside some laboratory 
Twenty million years beyond 
The grid’s descent 
Today her head is bent over a book 
Of mathematic symbols 
her eyes entwined 
In the noise of nonlinear events 


These, her shining webs 
May be the oldest communication 
... dancing in the doorways & eaves 


I believe these are not buildings 
But musical instruments 
Tracking the dead storms of history 
Here we live as green holograms 
A scholar-tribe, amid 

their symphonic mechanism 
& daily record the transmissions 

in ritual Code 


(mornings) 

Our dimensionless skin decays 

With static; is then repaired 

Pulsant with sun-color 

Sound enciphered 
sound ensphered 

The roofs unfold their dewy apparatus 

& the cross-talk of ancient satellites 
crescendos 
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She watches at the window 
When, wordless 
their coruscations fall 
Like flowers in the heavily scented air 


(evenings) 
Most beautiful among the Reconstructed 
Those freed randomly 

from the city’s cell-banks 
Out of an endless combinatoire of selves 
—a soulless commodity 
Animated by the oracle-beam 

she comes 


Sinking down, I witness her 
fixed 

In monophonic chant 

This dissonance . . . 

Simulated pain: no sign of grace 

But affording a retrieval 

Of the Real 


Correspondent to the lasers’ alignment 
overhead 
I start the experiment 


—find the channel for corrupted hands 
We stylize the cranium 
with controlled sarcomas 
— inscribe 
Rococo diagrams on her haunches 
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The vertex of her sex 
Distorted by onscreen interference 
Rises like a pylon in fog 


New secretions of her spirit 
Linger on the black vanes 

as she suffers 

another tuned Rotation 
Primum mobile, we pray 
That all our ministries of silence 
May terminate in first awakeful cry 
When the whiteness 
Of that belly is unsealed 
Exposing still concentric spheres 
O the rusted orrery that she is 


Chief researcher, now I am nearly empty 
My hollow arms 
Long to contain the coldness of space 


Sometimes insect-relics speak to us 
In a whispering language 
Spun of their abdominal juices 


(summer’s end) 
Drug-phosphors 
Outline the circulatory system 
Make of her 
Movements a lacework 

of transparent flesh 
Trembling in the hot night 
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More than naked, she is dressed 
In a sky 
Filled with the data traffic of robot-philosophers 


The body becomes unreadable 
Robed in light-echoes 
her blood form 
Correlates to a long brocade of fluid-libraries 
A silvery train 
Of corpuscles: knowledge-comets 
That parabolically return 
Awaiting a rebirth of Earth’s civilization 


Star-enzymes 
who never shall receive 
The command to stabilize their orbits 
—we artifacts below 
Have concocted 
an entire continent of eyes 
& an ocean of obscene laments 
nothing human 


Advised 

To select another mode 

Within the forward-mapping timeline 
an exponential 

Number of epochs hence 

I obey 

& her face devolves into a leaf 


O sonnentode 
Forscherlust 
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may we fashion 

Escapements 

Of the far revolving landscape 

& fall, tier upon tier 

Into the packed violence at the heart of her 
our Model of the Universe 


x *e & 


If 

We live, we live 

As these dead words: arrayed 
outside reason 


dark singularities 
in a glowing vacuum 


STATE OF THE ART 


IN THE TRADITION OF: 


An Immodest Proposal Revisited 


ed 


PAMELA SARGENT 


Pamela Sargent the essayist is less well known than the 
author of stories and novels; but discerning readers 
have noted that her long introductory essays to 
Women of Wonder (1975), More Women of Won- 
der (1976), and The New Women of Wonder (1978) 
are equal to a short book on the subject of women in 
SF. I witnessed Sargent’s meeting with Robert A. 
Heinlein in 1975, during which he expressed approval 
of her critical treatment of his works in these essays. 
Her 1972 essay in Riverside Quarterly, “The Promise 
of Space: Transformations of a Dream,” was praised by 
Joyce Carol Oates. Other notable essays by Sargent 
include the long introduction to her anthology, Bio- 
Futures (1976), her short essays on Gene Wolfe, Ce- 
celia Holland, and Kate Wilhelm, and the recent 
“Women,” which appears in James Gunn’s New En- 
cyclopedia of Science Fiction (1988). A major new 
essay, “The Writer as Nomad,” appears in Women of 
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Vision (1988), edited by Denise M. Du Pont. Also on 
a personal note is Sargent’s introduction to The Best 
of Pamela Sargent (1987), edited by Martin H. Green- 
berg. In all of these Sargent puts forward the highest 
ideals for SF. Her 1983 essay, “In the Tradition of: An 
Immodest Proposal,” drew odd responses, recounted in 
her new essay below, which continues the story into 
even more skewed and corrupt circumstances. 

Pamela Sargent’s most recent novels are Venus of 
Shadows (/988), The Shore of Women (1986), 
Venus of Dreams (1986), and a novel for young adults, 
Alien Child (1988). 


kk 1983, Isaac Asimov’s Science Fiction Magazine, then 
being edited by Shawna McCarthy, published an essay of 
mine in its “Viewpoint” section. This essay—as its title, 
“In the Tradition of: An Immodest Proposal,” should 
indicate—was meant to be satirical and was playfully 
offered as a solution to a perennial problem of less-estab- 
lished writers: lack of sales and attention. How might 
such writers be helped in their careers? 

This problem was especially acute in 1983. New 
writers of science fiction had trouble selling books at all; 
others who had been publishing for years had difficulty 
getting into print. At the same time, however, a few 
writers of science fiction and fantasy were beginning to 
appear regularly on best-seller lists; for them, the situation 
had never been better. 

In my essay, I posed the following question: How 
might we, given what is the case, help both successful 
writers and struggling authors while keeping the desires 
of readers and the profits of publishers in mind? After a 
brief discussion of “house names” (pseudonyms owned by 
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a publisher but used by different writers), ghostwriting, 
and the increasing use of blurbs comparing the novels of 
lesser-known writers to famous ones, along with other 
trends, I proposed my solution: 


Younger writers, in the interests of furthering their ca- 
reers, fattening their bank balances, satisfying readers, 
and producing work profitable for publishers, must con- 
sider giving up their own names and taking the names of 
the writers who have most influenced them. . . . 


.. . Author A, a talented but unknown writer, would 
swear fealty to Author B, a famous and successful writ- 
er. . . it would be understood that Author A would write 
in the tradition of Author B—would, in fact, become 
Author B. 


The benefits to both parties would be obvious. The 
unknown writer would presumably have higher advances 
and get into print; the famous writer would know that her 
work would live on and that all of those books she could 
not write would be written. 


The benefits to publishers need not be outlined. Having 
spent sums to make a name widely known, a publisher can 
reap the benefits for ages to come. . .. We live in a society 
where great amounts of capital are spent in promoting 
brand names for all sorts of products; we would serve 
ourselves better [as writers] if we came to terms with this 
fact in our own lives. 


Readers should welcome this proposal as well. Who 
wouldn’t rejoice knowing that the chronicles of Dune 
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might eventually fill several shelves, that McCaffrey’s 
dragons will continue to soar, that Heinlein’s competent 
individualists will be in bookstores for the span of Lazarus 
Long’s life? Our great-grandchildren would have the plea- 
sure, as we do now, of looking forward to the latest works 
of Isaac Asimov, Ray Bradbury, Larry Niven, or Jerry 
Pournelle. Whole libraries may eventually be devoted to 
the works of one writer. 


I concluded: 


How many works are truly original? The sad fact is that 
precious few are; most are derivative. . . . The trend is 
clear—blurbs likening one writer to another, the writing 
of books based on the notes and outlines of one writer by 
a second writer, ghostwriting, the preference of many 
readers for the series or trilogy. . . . 


It is my earnest hope that all of you will take [my] sugges- 
tion to heart, and perhaps recommend it to your favorite 
writers. 


My essay provoked several responses from Asimov’s 
readers. Happily, most of the respondents recognized 
that “In the Tradition of: An Immodest Proposal” was a 
satire, but a few people took it seriously (one such reader 
thought it was a great idea, while another castigated me 
severely for offering it). I had a few laughs at the expense 
of those who couldn’t see the jest. 

I laughed too soon. While I privately mocked the 
foolish people who couldn’t spot an obvious satire, it 
turned out that they had a much better grasp of where 
publishing was headed than I did. 
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A walk through a bookstore may reveal the latest 
volumes of the following series: Isaac Asimov’s Robot 
City; Roger Zelazny’s Alien Speedway; Arthur C. 
Clarke’s Venus Prime; and a recent fantasy series bearing 
the name of Philip José Farmer. One publisher has 
brought out novels set “in Anne McCaffrey’s Pern” and 
“in the world of Robert Silverberg’s Majipoor.” These 
books are not written by Asimov, Clarke, Zelazny, or 
McCaffrey, but if you’re looking for them, chances are 
that you'll find most of them shelved alphabetically under 
the prominent writer’s name. You may have to squint to 
spot the byline, often in small print, of the actual author. 

Does this really matter? Science fiction has long had 
a tradition of collaborative efforts; among those who have 
successfully collaborated are C. L. Moore and Henry 
Kuttner, Frederik Pohl and C. M. Kornbluth, and Larry 
Niven and Jerry Pournelle. Writers as gifted as Poul An- 
derson, Gregory Benford, and Thomas M. Disch, among 
many others, have published work with a variety of col- 
laborators. William Gibson and Bruce Sterling, whose 
individual works have established them as important new 
writers, are working on a novel together. 

Science fiction writers are also notable for the help 
and technical advice they often offer to colleagues. Cer- 
tain writers have a well-deserved reputation for being able 
to pinpoint problems in a work in progress; several have 
also worked as editors. John W. Campbell, once a writer 
himself, regularly offered ideas for stories to writers when 
he was editing Astounding (later Analog). Isaac Asimov 
and Robert A. Heinlein are only two of those who have 
acknowledged their debt to Campbell. 

Workshops organized and held all over the country 
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have also aided many writers in the genre. The format of 
such workshops is generally the same; writers gather in 
one place for a specified length of time, bringing stories 
with them. The stories are read by everyone, and each 
session begins with each writer offering a critique of one 
particular story. The story’s author has a chance to reply 
or rebut; after discussion, the group goes on to the next 
story. Not all science fiction writers participate in such 
workshops, but enough have to make them a crucial in- 
fluence on the field. 

In a recent article about writers’ workshops in The 
Bulletin of the Science Fiction Writers of America (Win- 
ter 1987), James Patrick Kelly writes, 


What’s the harm in this? The writer is free to ignore 
meddlesome advice, and in almost every session some 
particularly sympathetic critic will make at least one sug- 
gestion which can help focus or improve the story. 


It’s clear, however, that some writers are uncomfortable 
with the notion of colleagues helping to write their sto- 
ries. ... Whose story is it if you use that killer ending Kate 
Wilhelm suggested? Will peer pressure homogenize your 
work? These are fair questions, to which there are no 
universal answers. 


Fair questions, indeed—but similar ones could be 
asked of almost every writer who works in comparative 
solitude. Whose story is it if another writer gave you the 
idea or plot? Whose work is it if an editor makes extensive 
suggestions for revisions that significantly change the 
book or story? What if someone else has heavily in- 
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fluenced you through her writing, or if you choose to 
make extensive use of conventions a particular school of 
writers has developed? What if you use another writer’s 
characters, as several have done, for example, with Sher- 
lock Holmes, Tarzan, and others? 

Most science fiction and fantasy writers are in- 
fluenced by others in these fields. Some knowledge of 
others’ work is in fact essential; it’s too easy otherwise to 
think you’ve come up with a great new idea that has 
already been done to death. Sometimes this produces 
derivative work, but often these influences, refracted 
through the lens of an individual writer’s approach, can 
yield something fresh and new. Many writers regularly 
acknowledge their debts to others; some have used back- 
grounds or characters given to them by someone else. 
There has long been an informal tradition of the “shared- 
universe” story, in which authors (often new ones still 
learning their trade) pay homage, in a sense, to particular 
writers by using the worlds these established writers have 
developed. 

What is important is having one’s own stamp on the 
material and shaping it in a way unique to oneself. All a 
writer has to offer is her individual vision, whatever the 
source or origin of the story. Writers who are remem- 
bered are the ones who create an imaginative world no 
one before them has seen, who take a distinctive ap- 
proach, who stand out from the crowd, whose books 
could not have been written by anyone else. No matter 
where their material comes from, they make it their own. 

So is there really any harm in the recent develop- 
ment of famous, “brand-name” authors lending their by- 
lines to books written by others? Doesn’t this allow the 
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well-known writer to make use of ideas or subjects he 
doesn’t have time to write about himself, while giving the 
newer writer exposure, experience in writing, and a rea- 
sonable advance payment? Is it really any different from 
more informal arrangements among writing colleagues? 

I would argue that this “franchise fiction,” as it has 
been called,* is not only fundamentally different from 
these previous developments, but is also destructive in 
specific ways. 

Franchise fiction may seem to be a collaborative 
effort, but it differs markedly from other such works. The 
best collaborative novels and stories are written by writers 
who have each developed individual strengths and ap- 
proaches. Two writers may generate an idea together, or 
one may bring a problematic manuscript to the other, but 
the object is to produce a story neither could have written 
alone. The two become synergistic partners; ideally, what 
they produce will differ from their separate efforts and 
have unique qualities of its own, as if a third writer had 
written it. 

Franchise fiction, by contrast, betrays an inequality 
evident on the covers of such books—a prominent type- 
face for the famous writer, small letters for the actual 
author. The “collaboration” may include extensive notes, 
story sketches, developed backgrounds, past works, and 
ideas contributed by the well-known writer, or little more 
than the use of his name and a few notions. For the effort 
of writing the book, the lesser-known writer gets some 





*One noted agent has been more severe; he calls it “literary sharecrop- 
ping.” 
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pay, royalties, and the dubious privilege of having her 
work presented as if it were someone else’s. In a sense, 
such a book has to seem like another’s work, for if it isn’t 
derivative to some degree, or does not resemble the writ- 
ing of the famous author to some extent, the main point 
of the enterprise is lost. 

Yet is it destructive? Good writers have resorted to 
hack work before to keep body and soul together; only 
people lucky enough to have never missed a meal would 
be quick to condemn those who take on such projects. 
Writing hack work at least keeps one working, and it may 
be preferable to earning extra money in less socially desir- 
able ways—trading on Wall Street, for example, or push- 
ing paper for an already overstaffed bureaucracy, or 
nurturing the delusions of a few misguided souls in a 
creative writing class. Writing within the limits of a cer- 
tain form—romance novels, say, or Star Trek books— 
may allow the novice to gain practice until he’s ready to 
attempt something more ambitious. Some writers man- 
age to transcend the limits of such work while doing it, 
while others go on to better things. 

Paradoxically, the franchise novel, by seeming to set 
fewer limits on the writer than some other forms, may 
damage him more in the end. It gives him the illusion of 
control and a chance at some originality, but forces him 
to write, to a greater or lesser degree, within a vision 
developed by another. It tells him that the work will be 
his own, then stamps it with someone else’s name. It gives 
him money, yet robs him of precious and irreplacable 
time to develop his own vision. It gives him a place on 
bookstore shelves, but doesn’t allow him to gain the loy- 
alty of readers who might grow accustomed to his byline 
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and begin to seek out his own work. It drains off his 
creative energies, more of which are required for such 
work than for that in more clearly limited forms. 

Orson Scott Card, in a recent book-review column 
(“Books to Look For,” The Magazine of Fantasy and 
Science Fiction [December 1987]), has commented on 
this fiction: 


Maybe they’re wonderful books. Maybe you’ll love them 
and be grateful that the combination of intellects pro- 
duced such marvelous literature. But I don’t want to read 
them. 


I never wanted to read Robert Heinlein’s Lensman novel, 
either. Fortunately, he never wrote it. Instead, he wrote 
Tunnel in the Sky and “All You Zombies.” Maybe he 
could have made more money writing Doc Smith’s novels 
back then. But thank God he wrote Robert Heinlein’s 
novels instead. Because if Robert Heinlein hadn’t written 
them, nobody else would ever have written them, either. 
The time these young writers spend writing someone 
else’s work is time they don’t spend writing their own. 


I wonder: Will a writer who gets too used to realizing the 
ideas of others be as readily able to generate her own? 

Even so, isn’t this the writer's choice? Some may go 
on to make their mark while others won’t, but the writer’s 
world has always been a Darwinian one. Some people 
learn bad and not easily broken habits in doing unoriginal 
or limited work, while others are able to learn and grow 
beyond such constraints. What else is new? 

I have not, however, dealt with the famous writers 
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who are lending their names to such productions. Is this 
development perhaps harming them? They’ ve already es- 
tablished themselves; will renting out their bylines or 
loaning backgrounds, ideas, themes, and characters to 
others affect them in any way other than to bring them 
more money and give them more support for their real 
writing? 

I think this franchising may cheapen the work of 
these accomplished writers in time and may even distort 
future assessments of their work. Their worlds will no 
longer be individual visions, but only products to be mar- 
keted. They are saying—whether they mean to or not— 
that it doesn’t matter who realizes their vision, that 
another writer can fill in their worlds as well as they 
themselves can, that it makes no difference that works 
bearing their names are written by others. No writer 
worth anything believes that for a minute; it’s the antith- 
esis of what writing fiction is supposed to be. 

And if you think that such marketing of one’s own 
name or distinctive themes doesn’t eventually cheapen a 
writer’s work, then consider how you might react to the 
following hypothetical series, all to be written of course 
by unknown writers: J. G. Ballard’s Ecological Catas- 
trophes; Mary Renault’s Tales of the Ancient World; 
Gene Wolfe's Urth; John Updike’s Suburbia; Ursula K. 
Le Guin’s Earthsea; Lucius Shepard’s Fantastic Central 
America; or, perhaps most ludicrously, Robert A. Hein- 
lein’s Individualist Heroes. | hesitate to list any more, in 
case some publisher or book packager gets ideas. 

That is what all this comes down to in the end—the 
desire of publishers to sell more books. Increasingly, the 
object seems to be to move lots of volumes off bookstore 
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shelves with little thought as to what’s inside them. If the 
work is derivative, so much the better; that means there’s 
already an audience waiting for the next book that bears 
the comforting signs of the familiar. 

To use a biological analogy, such manufactured 
products are ultimately sterile. Nothing new is likely to 
grow out of them; writers who might otherwise choose to 
draw on older traditions and approaches for original work 
are diverted into dead ends. One can even see it as a form 
of censorship. As Ursula K. Le Guin remarks, in “The 
Stalin in the Soul” (1973), 


When there are no formal rules, no thou shalts and thou 
shalt nots, it is difficult to notice, even, that one is being 
censored. It is all so painless. It is still more difficult to 
understand that one may be censoring oneself, exten- 
sively, ruthlessly—because that act of self-censorship is 
called, with full social approval, “writing for a market”; 
it is even used by some writers as the test and shibboleth 
for that most admired state of being, “‘professionalism.” 


Commercial fiction is an affront to itself, because it 
does not exist for itself, but for money. Franchise fiction 
doesn’t exist to further good writing, or to give needed 
financial help to both new writers and well-known ones 
(who, in spite of their reputations, may need more cash 
than some of them are willing to admit), but only to 
maximize a publisher’s profits while lowering its risks. It 
takes congenial and sometimes constructive practices 
within this field and commercializes them, to the detri- 
ment of all. 

Isn’t it possible to worry too much about this? Tal- 
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ented writers producing original work continue to enter 
science fiction and fantasy in substantial numbers. Fran- 
chise fiction might remain only a small part of what is 
written. 

The signs, however, aren’t promising. Once, this 
field saw a great many different anthologies; now an in- 
creasing number of them are “‘shared-world” anthologies, 
in which stories using a common background are written 
by several writers. The resulting books are often disguised 
as novels, which presumably sell better than collections of 
short fiction. A once interesting approach that’can occa- 
sionally yield original pieces highlighting the different 
ways in which writers might deal with the same back- 
ground is now a major part of the anthology market. 

A recent issue of the news magazine Locus, some- 
times called the Publishers Weekly of science fiction and 
fantasy, reveals the beginning of what might become 
another trend. At least one well-known writer has con- 
tracted to write a sequel to the classic Moore and Kuttner 
story “Vintage Season.” Moore and Kuttner, who are no 
longer among the living, are hardly in a position to object. 
Another congenial tradition, that of writing a story re- 
sponding to or continuing another writer’s tale, is on the 
way to becoming yet another marketing category. 

If publishers reap profits with franchise fiction and 
are thus prompted to come up with more such series, we 
may see even more newer writers devoting time to them 
instead of to their own work. Established writers may be 
increasingly tempted to sell their names to these books. 
Much of the field could degenerate into derivative work 
and repetition of what has already been done. The tradi- 
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tions of science fiction and the accomplishments of its 
giants may be ever more exploited and plundered, with 
new efforts having even less chance to see print. The 
fruitful synergy of writers interacting in unpredictable 
ways might be replaced with sterile hybrids manufactured 
for a market.* 

I could advise all writers to be careful of whom they 
designate as the heirs of their literary property, lest their 
good names and unwritten ideas be sold into bondage 
after their deaths. I could ask new writers to avoid fran- 
chise fiction, established writers to refuse any efforts to 
buy their names for such a purpose, and publishers to 
consider other ways of selling books. But readers also bear 
some responsibility. You can refuse to buy franchise fic- 
tion and make it less profitable. You can also go to a 
bookstore and seek out the quirky and different, the book 
that looks original and may bear an unfamiliar name. You 
may be pleasantly surprised. 

As Ursula K. Le Guin has written, again in “The 
Stalin in the Soul,” 


*As it happens, there is one constructive way in which some writers 
are selling their names. The so-called “superstar” anthology, in which 
a prominent writer’s name is featured on the cover as editor, is a 
growing part of the anthology market. These anthologies have been 
criticized, partly because of doubts about how much editing and 
selecting of stories the famous writer does; some undoubtedly contrib- 
ute more than others, and the name of a lesser-known coeditor is 
usually on such books. Yet this seems a useful way of marketing one’s 
name, for stories are reprinted and made available to readers who 
might not have read them before. This is one way of selling books, 
presenting the work of lesser-known writers, and making use of a 
“brand-name” author without violating the work, or distorting the 
development, of the writers in the anthology. 
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Our censors are not just the publishers and editors and 
distributors and publicists and book clubs and syndicated 
reviewers. They are the writers, and the readers. They are 
you and me. We censor ourselves. We writers fail to write 
seriously, because we’re afraid—for good cause—that it 
won't sell. And as readers ‘we fail to discriminate; we 
accept passively what is for sale in the marketplace; we 
buy it, read it, and forget it. We are mere “viewers” and 
“consumers,” not readers at all. Reading is not a passive 
reaction, but an action, involving the mind, the emotions, 
and the will. . . . Every betrayal, every lie accepted, leads 
to the next betrayal and the next lie. 


Surely any book that is sold as the work of one writer, 
when it is actually written by someone else, is both a 
betrayal and a lie. 


We can resist such betrayals of our traditions. 


Otherwise, if current trends become more prevalent, 
many of those who should be inventing their own fic- 
tional worlds and enriching a genre that has a still unreal- 
ized potential may instead be writing “in the tradition of” 
someone else. 
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